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ESSAY I. 

ON THE PROSE^TYLE OF POETS. 



I HAVKbut anindifferentopinionof theprose- ■ 
style of poets: not that it is not sometimes good, 
nay, excellent; but it is never the better, and 
generally the worse from the habit of writing ' 
verse. Poets are winged animals, and can cleave 
the air, like birds, with ease to themselves and 
delight to the beholders ; but like those " fea- 
thered, two-legged things," when they light upon 
the ground of prose and matter-of-fact, they 
seem not to have the same use of their feet. 

What is a little extraordinary, there is a want 
of rhytfimus and cadence in what tliey write ' 
without the help of metrical rules. Like persons 
who have been accustomed to sing to music, 
they are at a loss in the absence of the habitual 
accompaniment and guide to their judgment. 
Their style halts, totters, is loose, disjointed, 
and without expressive pauses or rapid move- 
ments. The measured cadence and regular 
I shtg-tong of rhyme or blank \'erse have de- 
» 2 



4 ON THE PROSE-STYLE OF POETS. 

stroyed, as it were, their natural ear for the 
. mere characteristic harmony which ought to 
» subsist between the sound and the sense. I 
should almost guess the Author of Waverley to 
be a writer of ambling verses from the desultory 
vacillation and want of firmness in the march of 
his style. There is neither momentum nor elas- 
ticity in it; I mean as to the score^ or effect 
upon the ear. He has improved since in his 
other works : to be sure, he has had practice 
enough *. Poets either get into this incoherent^ 
undetermined, shuffling style, made up of " un- 
pleasingflats and sharps," of unaccountable starts 
and pauses, of doubtful odds and ends, flirted 
about like straws in a gust of wind;, or, to avoid 
it and steady themselves, mount into a sustained 
and measured prose (like the translation of 
Ossian's Poems, or some parts of Shaftesbury's 
Characteristics) which is more odious still, and 
as bad as being at sea in a calm. Dr. Johnson's 
style (particularly in his Rambler,) is not free 
from the last objection. There is a tune in it,, 
a mechanical recurrence of the same rise and 
fall in the clauses of his sentences, independent 

* Is it not a collateral proof that Sir Walter Scott is the 
Author of Waverley^ that ever since these Novels began to 
appear^ his Muse has been silent, till the publication of 
Halidon-Hill? 
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of any reference to the meaning of the text, or 
progress or inflection of the sense. There is 
the alternate roll of his cumbrous cargo of 
words; his periods complete their revolutions 
at certain stated intervals, let the matter be 
loDger or shorter, rough or smooth, round or 
square, different or the same. This monotonous 
and balanced mode of composition may be 
compared to that species of portrait-painting 
which prevailed about a century ago, in which 
each face was cast in a regular and precon- 
ceived mould. The eye-brows were arched 
mathematically as if with a pair of compasses, 
and the distances between the nose and mouth, 
the ibrehead and chin, determined according to 
a *' foregone conclusion," and the features of 
the identical individual were afterwards accom- 
modated to them, how they could!* 

Hornc Tooke used to maintain that no one 
could write a good prose style, who was not 
accustomed to express himself" vivd focf, or to 
talk in company. He argued that this was the 
fault of Addison's prose, and that its smooth, 
equable uniformity, and want of sharpness and 
spirit, arose from his not having familiarised his 
car ^ the sound of his own voice, or at least 



■ Sec tile I'ortroJlB of Kncller, Ilitlinnli 
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only among friend? and admirers, where there 
was but little collision, dramatic fluctuation, 
or sudden contrariety of opinion to provoke 
''animated discussion, and give birth to diliereilt 
'intonations and lively transitions of speech. 
His style (in this view of it) was not indented, 
nor did it project from tlie surface. There 
was no stress laid on one word more than 
another — it did not hurry on or stop short, or 
sink or swell with the occasion : it was through- 
out equally insipid, flowing, and harmonious, 
and had tlie ettect of a studied recitation rather 
than of a natural discourse. This would not 
have happened (so the Member for Old Sarum 
contended) had Addison laid himselt' out to 
argue at his club, or to speak in public ; for then 
his ear would have caught the necessary raodula. 
tiohs of sound arising out of the feeling oft, 
nioment,and he would liave transferred them un- 
consciously to paper. Much might be said 
both sides of this question*: but Mr. Tooke 
was himself an unintentional confirmation of hii 
own argument ; for the tone of his written com- 
positions is as flat and unraised as his manner 
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* Goldsmith was not a talker, though he blurted out his 
good things now and then : yet his style is gay and Voluble 
enough. Pope was also a silont man ; and his prose is timid 
and connruned, and his vorsc inclining to the monotonous. 
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of Speaking was hard and dry. Of the poet it 
is said by some one, that 

" He murmurs by the runniDg brooks 
A music sweeter than their own," 



On the contrary, the celebrated person just 
alluded to might be said to grind the sentences 
between his teeth, which he afterwards com- 
mitted to paper, and threw out crusts to the 
critics, or bon-mots to the Electors of West- 
minster (as we throw bones to the dogs,) without 
altering a muscle, and without the smallest 
trcmuJousness of voice or eye*! I certainly so 
far agree with the above theory as to conceive 
that no style is worth a farthing that is not 
calculated to be read out, or that is not allied to 
spirited conversation : but I at the same time 
think the process of modulation and inflection 
may be quite as complete, or more so, without 
tbc external enunciation; and that an author 
had better try the eflect of his sentences on his 



* As a singular example ol'stcadiness of nerves, Mr.Tooke 
on one occbsiod liad got upon the table at a public dinner 
to return thanks for liis health having been drank. He 
held A Iiuniper of wine in his hand, but he was received with 
CoatUentblc opposition by one parly, and at the end of the 
^Ualurbancc, which lasted for a quarter of an hour, he found 
Ac wine glass still full to thtrbrim. 
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stomach than on Ms ear. He may be deceived I 
by the last, not by the first. No person, 1 3 
imagine, can dictate a good style ; or spout his I 
own compositions with impunity. In the former I 
caae, he will flounder on before the sense or^ 
words are ready, sooner than suspend his voice 
in air; and in tlie latter, he can supply what 
intonation he pleases, without consulting his 
readers. Parliamentary speeches sometimes i 
read well aloud ; but we do not ^nd, wlien such I 
persons sit down to write, that the prose-style I 
of public speakers and great orators is the best^ I 
most natural, or varied of all others. It haa I 
almost always either a professional twang, a I 
mechanical rounding off, or else is stunted and I 
unequal. Charles Fox was the most rapid and- 1 
even hurried of speakers; but his written style'/ 
halts and creeps slowly along the ground*. — A J 



' I have been told, lliat wlien Sheridan was first intro- 
duced to Mr. FoK, what cemented an immediate intimacy 
between ihein was the following circumsttincc. Mr. Sheridan 
had been the night before to the House of Commons ; and 
being asked what his impression was, &aid he had been 
principally struck with the difference of manner between 
Mr. Fox and Lord Stormont. The latter began by ileciaring 
ill a slow, solemn, drawling, nasal tone that " when he con- , 
sidcrcd the enormity and the unconstitutional tendency of I 
[he measures just proposed, he was hurried away in a torrent [ 
of passion and a whirlwind of impetuosity," pausing beiweea 
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Speaker is necessarily kept within bounds in 
expressing certain things, or in pronouncing a 
certain number of words, by the limits of the 
breath or power of respiration: certain sounds 
am observed to join in harmoniously or happily 
with others: an emphatic phrase must not be 
placed, where the power of utterance is enfeebled 
or exhausted, &c. All this must be attended 
to in writing, (and will be so unconsciously by 
a practised hand,) or there wUI be A(fl/«^(nraa7j«- 
scriplis. The words must be so arranged, in 
order to make an efficient readable style, as " to 
come trippingly oft'the tongue." Hence it seems 
that there is a natural measure of prose in the , 
feeling of the subject and the power of expres- 
sion in the voice, as there is an artificial one of 
verse in the number and co-ordination of the 
syllables ; and I conceive that the trammels of 
the last do not (where they have been long 
worn) greatly assist the freedom or the exact- 
ness of the first. 

CTcrjr word and syllable; while Uie first said (speaking with 
the rapidity or li(;litning, and with breathless anxiety and im- 
psUeDce), that " such was the magnitude, such the im- 
partancp, such the vital interest of this question, that ho 
coilltl not help imploring, he could not help adjuring the 
MouM to come to it with the utmost calmness, the utmost 
coolncM, the utmost deliberniiun," This trait of lUscrimiiis- 
f won Air. Fox's heart. 
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Again, in poetry, from the restraints ii 
respects, a greater number of inversions, or a 
latitude in tlie transposition of words is allowed, 
which is not conformable to the strict laws of 
prose. Consequently, a poet will be at a loss, 
and flounder about for the common or (as we 
imderstand it) natural order of words in prose- 
composition. Dr. Johnson endeavoured to give 
an air of dignity and novelty to his diction by 
aAecting the order of words usual in poetry. 
Milton's prose has not only this draw-back, but 
it has :dso tlie disadvantage of being formed on 
a classic model. It is like a fine translation 
from the Latin ; and indeed, he wrote originally 
in Latin. The frequency of epithets and orna- 
ments, too, is a resource for which the poet 
finds it difficult to obtairt an equivalent. A 
direct, or simple prose-style seems to him bald 
and flat ; and, instead of forcing an interest 
in the subject by severity of description and 
reasoning, he is repelled from it altogether by 
the absence of those obvious and meretricious 
allurements, by which his senses and his ima- 
gination have been hitherto stimulated and 
dazzled. Thus there is often at the same lime 
. a want of splendour and a want of energy in 
what he writes, without the invocation < " 
Muse^(«l'(/fl M'men'ii. It is like setting a 
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(lancer to perform a tumbler's tricks — the hard- 
ness of the ground jars liis nerves; or it is the 
same thing as a painter's attempting to carve a 
block of marble for the first time — the coldness 
chills him, the colourless uniformity distracts 
him, the precision of form demanded disheartens 
him. So in prose-writing, the severity of com- 
position required damps the enthusiasm, and 
cuts off the resources of the poet. He is looking 
for beauty, when he should be seeking for truth ; ' I 
and aims at pleasure, which he can only com* 
municate by increasing the sense of power iu i 
the reader. The poet spreads the colours of 
Ikncy, the illusions of his own mind, round 
every object, ad libitum ; the prose-writer is 
compelled to extract his materials patiently and 
bit by bit, from his subject. What lie adds of 
onuunent, what be borrows from the pencil, 
must be sparing, and judiciously inserted. The 
first pretends to nothing but the immediate 
Indulgeuce of his feelings : the last has a re- 
mote practical purpose. The one stroUs out 
into the adjoining fields or groves to gather 
flovers: the other has a journey to go, 
sometimes through dirty roads, and at others 
through untrodden and diificult ways. It is ' , 
thiscfleTninacy, tltis immersion in sensual ideas, : . 
or craving after continual cxcitcmenl, that ' 
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spoils the poet for his prose-tasks. He cannot 
wait tin the effect conies of itself, or arises out 
of the occasion : he must force it upon all 
occasions, or his spirit droops and flags underfl 
a supposed imputation of dulness. He cann 
never drift with the current, but is always 
hoisting sail, and has his streamers flying. He 
has got a striking simile on hand; he lugs it in ■ 
with the first opportunity, and with little con-'l 
nexion, and so defeats his object. He has a " 
story to tell: he tells it in tlie first page, and 
where it would come in well, has nothing to 
say J like Goldsmith, who Iiaving to wait upon a 
Noble Lord, was so full of himself and of the 
figure he should make, tliat he addressed a set . 
speech, which he had studied for the occasion,,! 
to his Lordship's butler, and had just ended asl 
the nobleman made his appearance. The prose 
ornaments of the poet are frequently beautiful 
in themselves, but do not assist the subject. 
Tliey are pleasing excrescences — hindrances* 
not helps in an argument. The reason is, his 
embellishments in his own walk grow out of the 
subject by natural association; that is, beauty 
gives birth to kindred beauty, grandeur leads 
the mind on to greater grandeur. But in treating \ 
a common subject, the link is truth, force of I 
illustration, weight of argument, not a graceful \ 
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harmony in the immediate ideas; and hence 
tJic obvious and habitual clue which before 
guided him is gone, and he hangs on his 
patch-work, tinsel iincry at random, in despair, 
without propriety, and without effect. The 
poetical prose-writer stops to describe an object, 
if he admires it, or thinks it will bear to be 
dwelt on : the genuine prose-writer only alludes 
to or characterises it in passing, and with refer- 
ence to his subject. The prose-writer is master 
of his materials: the poet is the slave of his 
style. Every thing showy, every thing ex- 
traneous tempts him, and he reposes idly on 
it : he is bent on pleasure, not on business. 
He aims at effect, at captivating tlie reader, 
and yet is contented with common-place orna- 
ments, rather than none. Indeed, this last 
result must necessarily follow, where there is 
an ambition to sliine, without the effort to dig 
for jewels in the mine of truth. The habits 
of a poet's mind are not those of industry or 
rcscarcli : his images come to him, he does not 
go to them ; and in prose-subjects, and dry 
matters of fact and close reasoning, the natural 
stimulus that at other times warms and rouses, 
deserts him altogether. He sees no unhallowed 
visions, he is inspired by no day-dreams. All 
is tame, literal, and barren, without the Nine. 
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Nor does he collect his strength to strike fire I 
from the flint by the sharpness of collision, by 1 
the eagerness of his blows. He gathers roses, f 
he steals colours from the rainbow. He Uvea I 
on nectar and ambrosia. He "treads the 1 
primrose path of dalliance," or ascends "the J 
highest heaven of invention," or falls flat trf | 
the ground. He is nothing, if not fanciful! 

I shall proceed to explain these remarks, as | 
well as I can, by a few instances in point. 

It has always appeared to me that the most I 
perfect prose-style, the most powerful, the mosti 
dazzling, the most daring, that which went thd I 
nearest to the verge of poetry, and yet never | 
fell over, was Burke's. It lias the solidity, and I 
sparkling effect of the diamond : all other^n* * 
wriling is like French paste or Bristol-stones in ' 
the comparison. Burke's style is airy, flighty,' 
adventurous, but it never loses sight of thffi 
I subject; nay, is always in contact with, and I 
derives its increased or varying impulse from I 
it. It may be said to pass yawning gulfs j 
" on the unatedfast footing of a spear :" still I 
it has an actual resting-place and tangible sup- ' 
port under it — it is not suspended on nothing. 
It differs from poetry, as I conceive, like the 
chamois from the eagle ; it climbs to an almost 
equal height, touches upon a cloud, overlooks a i 
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precipice, is picturesque, sublime — but all the 
while, instead of soaring through the air, it 
stands upon a rocky cliff, clambers up by abrupt 
and intricate ways, and browzes on the roughest 
bark, or crops the tender flower. The principle 
which guides his pen is truth, not beauty — not ' 
pleasure, but power. He has no choice, no 
selection of subject to flatter the reader's idle 
taste, or assist his own fancy : he must take 
what comes, and make the most of it. He 
works the most striking effects out of the most 
unpromising materials, by the mere activity of 
his mind. He rises with the lofty, descends 
with tlie mean, luxuriates in beauty, gloats over 
deformity. It is all the same to him, so that he 
loses no particle of the exact, characteristic, 
extreme impressiou of the thing he writes 
about, and that he communicates this to the 
reader, af\er exhausting every possible mode of 
illustration, plain or abstracted, figurative or 
literal. Whatever stamps the original image 
more distinctly on the mind, is welcome. The 
nature of his task precludes continual beauty; ' 
but it docs not preclude continual ingenuity, ■ 
force, originality. He had to treat of political 
questions, mixed modes, abstract ideas, and hit) 
fancy (or poetry, if you will) was ingrafted on 
these artificially, and as it might sometimes ■ 



^ 
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be thought, violently, instead of growing na^ 
tiirally out of tliem, as it would spring of its 
own accord from individual objects and feel- 
ings. There is a resistance in the matter to 
the illustration applied to it — the concrete and 
abstract are hardly co-ordinate j and therefore it 
is that, when the first difficulty is overcome, they 
must agree more closely in the essential qua- 
lities, in order that the coincidence may be 
complete. Otherwise, it is good for nothing; 
and you justly charge the author's style with 
being loose, vague, flaccid, and imbecil. The 
poet has been said 



" To make us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in endless layB." 



Not SO the prose-writer, wlio always mingli 
clay with his gold, and often separates truth 
from mere pleasure. He can only arrive at 
tliu last through the first. In poetry, one 
pleasing or striking image obviously suggests 
another: the increasing the sense of beauty or 
grandeur is the principle of composition : iu 
prose, the professed object is to impart convic- 
tion, and nothing can be admitted by way of 
ornament or relief, that does not add new force 
or clearness to the original conception. Tin 
two classes of ideas brought together by tl 
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irator or impassioned prose-writer, to wit, the 
general subject and the particular image, are 

I far incompatible, and the identity must be 
more strict, more marked, more determinate, to 

ake them coalesce to any practical purpose. ' 
Every word should be a blow : every thought 
dioitld instantly grapple with its fellow. There 
biust be a weight, a precision, a conformity 
|tom association in the tropes and figures of 
animated prose to fit them to their place in the 
irgument, and make them tell, which may be 
dispensed with in poetrj% where there is some- 
thing much more congenial between the subject- 
matter and the illustration — 

" Like beauty making lifautiful old rime !" 

At can be more remote, for instance, and at 

; same time more apposite, more the same, 
lan the following comparison of the English 
Constitution to "the proud Keep of Windsor," 
I the celebrated Letter to a Noble Lord? 

*' Such are their ideas ; such their religion, 
Vld such their law. But as to out country and 

rrace, as long as the well-compacted structure 
of our church and state, the sanctuary, the 
holy of holies of that ancient law, defended 
by reverence, defended by power — a fortress at 
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once and a temple* — shall stand inviolate on 
the brow of the British Sion ; as long as the 
British Monarchy — not more limited than fenced 
by the orders of the State — shall, like the proud 
Keep of Windsor, rising in the majesty of pro- 
portion, and girt witli the double belt of its 
kindred and coeval towers ; as long as this awful 
structure shall oversee and guard the subjected 
land, so long the mounds and dykes of the low, 
fat, Bedford level will have nothing to fear 
from all the pickaxes of all the levellers of 
France. As long as our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and his faithful subjects, the Lords and 
Commons of this realm — the triple cord which 
no man can break ; the solemn, sworn, con- 
stitutional frank-pledge of this nation ; the firm 
guarantees of each other's being, and each 
other's rights ; the joint and several securities, 
each in its place and order, for every kind and 
every quality of property and of dignity — As 
long as these endure, so long the Duke of Bed- 
ford is safe : and we are all sale together — the 
high from the blights of envy and the spolia- 
tions of rapacity ; the low from the iron hand 
of oppression and the insolent spurn 



' Templum m modum arcU." 
Tacitiis of the Tcni|ilc of Jeriual 
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tempt. Amen ! and so be it : and so it will be, 

* Dum domui ^nta Capiioli immobile lunm 
jiccoUtj imptrvimque paler Romanut habebit.'" 

Nothing can well be more impracticable to a 
simile than the vague and complicated idea 
which is here embodied in one ; yet how finely, 
how nobly it stands out, in natural grandeur, in 
royal state, with double barriers round it to 
answer for its identity, with " buttress, frieze, 
and coigne of 'vantage" for the imagination to 
" make its pendant bed and procreant cradle," 
till the idea is confounded nith the object 
representing it — the wonder of a kingdom ; and * 
then how striking, how determined the descent, 
•* at one fell swoop," to the *' low, fat, Bedford 
level !'* Poetry would have been bound to 
maintain a certain deconim, a regular balance 
between these two ideas; sterling prose throws 
aside all such idle respect to appearances, and 
with its pen, like a sword, " sharp and sweet," 
lays open the naked truth ! The poet's Muse 
is like a mistress, whom we keep only while she 
is young and beautiful, durante bene placito ; 
the Muse of prose is like a wife, whom we take 
during life, for better for worse. Burke's exe- 
CQtioD, like that of all good prose, savours o\' 
the texture of what he describes, and his pen 




slides or drags over the ground of his s 
like the painter's pencil. The most rigid fidelity 
and the most fanciful extravagance meet, and 
are reconciled in his pages. I never pass 
Windsor but I think of this passage in Burke, 
and hardly know to which I am indebted most 
for enriching ray moral sense, that or the fine 
picturesque stanza in Gray, ^h 

" From Windsor's heights the expanse below ^H 

Of mead, of lawn, of wood survey," 4c. 

I might mention that the so much admired 
deBcription in one of the India speeches, of 
Hyder Ally's army (I think it is) which " now 
hung like a cloud upon the mountain, and now 
burst upon the plain like a thunder-bolt," would 
do equally well for poetry or prose. It is a 
bold and striking illustration of a naturally im- 
pressive object. This is not the case with the 
Abbe Sieyes's far-famed " pigeon-holes," nor 
with the comparison of the Duke of Bedford to 
*' the Leviathan, tumbling about his unwieldy 
bulk in the ocean of royal bounty." Nothing 
here saves the description but the force of the 
invective; the startling truth, the vehemence, 
the remoteness, the aptitude, the perfect pecu- 
liarity and coincidence of the allusion. No 
writer would ever have thought of it but him- 
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**lf; no reader can ever forget it. What is 
tliere in common, one might say, between a 
?eer of the Realm, and " that sea-beast,"of those 

' Created hugest that swim ihe ocean-stream?" 

"%fet Burke has knit the two ideas together, and 
*>o man can put them asunder. No matter how 
flight and precarious the connection, the length 
of line it is necessary for the fancy to give out 
in keeping hoUi of the object on which it has 
fastened, he seems to have '* put his hook in 
"the nostrils" of this enonnous creature of the 
«;rown, that empurples all its track through the 
flittering expanse of a profound and restless 

I imagination! 
In looking into the Iris of last week, I find 
the following passages, in an article on the death 
of Lord Castlereagh. 
" The splendour of Majesty leaving the 
British metropolis, careering along the ocean, 
and landing in the capital of the North, is 
distinguished only by glimpses through the 
dense array of clouds in which Death hid him. 
self, while he struck down to the dust the 
stateliest courtier near the throne, and the 
broken train of which pursues and crosses the 
Royal progress wherever its glories are pre- 
sented to the eye of imagination 
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" The same indefatigable mind. — a mind of 
a]I work — which thus ruled the Continent with 
a rod of iron, the sword — within the walls of 
the House of Commons ruled a more distracted 
region with a more subtle and finely-tempered 
weapon, the tongue ; and truly, if this was the 
only weapon his Lordship wielded there, where 
he had daily to encounter, and frequently almost 
alone, enemies more formidable than Buona- 
parte, it must be acknowledged that he achieved 
greater victories than Demosthenes or Cicero 
ever gained in far more easy fields of strife ; 
nay, he wrought miracles of speech, outvying 
those miracles of song, which Orpheus is said 
to have performed, when not only men and 
brutes, but rocks, woods, and mountains, fol- 
lOwed tlie sound of his voice and lyre 

" But there was a worm at the root of the 
gourd that flourished over his head in the 
brightest sunshine of a court ; both perished in 
a night, and in the morning, that which had 
been hia glory and his shadow, covered him like 
a shroud ; wliile the corpse, notwithstandingall 
his honours, and titles, and offices, lay unmoved 
in the place where it fell, till a judgment had 
been passed upon him, which the poorest 
peasant escapes when he dies in the ordinary 
course of nature." 

Sheffield Advertiser, Aug. 20, 1822. 
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This, it must be confessed, is very unlike 
Burke : yet Mr. Montgomery is a very pleasing 
poet, and a strenuous politiciiin. The whole is 
travelling out of the recor-d, and to no sort of 
purpose. The author is constantly getting away 
from the impression of his subject, to envelop 
himself in a cloud of images, which weaken and 
perplex, instead of adding force and clearness 
to it. Provided he is figurative, he does not 
care how commonplace or irrelevant the figures 
are, and he wanders on, delighted in a labyrinth 
of words, like a truant school-boy, who is only 
glad to have escaped from his task. He has a 
very slight hold of his subject, and is tempted 
to let it go for any fallacious ornament of style. 
How obscure and circuitous is the allusion to 
** the clouds in which Death hid himself, to 
strike down the stateliest courtier near the 
throne !" How hackneyed is the reference to 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and how utterlyquaint 
and unmeaning is the ringing the changes upon 
Orpheus and his train of men, beasts, woods, 
rocks, and mountains in connection with Lord 
Castlereagli ! But he is better pleased with this 
classical fable than with the death of the Noble 
Peer, and delights to dwell upon it, to however 
little use. So he is glad to take advantage of 
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the scriptural idea of a gourd ; not to enforce, 
but as a relief to his reflections ; and points his 
conclusion with a puling sort of common-place, 
that a peasant, who dies a natural death, has no 
Coroner's Inquest to sit upon him. All these 
are the faults of the ordinary poetical style. 
Poets think they are bound, by the tenour of 
their indentures to the Muses, to " elevate 
and surprise" in every line; and not having the 
usual resources at hand in common or abstracted 
subjects, aspire to the end without the means. 
They make, or pretend, an extraordinary in- 
terest where there is none. They are ambitious, 
vain, and indolent — more busy in preparing idle 
ornaments, which they take their chance of 
bringing in somehow or other, than intent on 
eliciting truths by fair and honest inquiry. It 
should seem as if they considered prose as a sort 
of waiting-maid to poetry, that could only be 
expected to wear her mistress's cast-off finery. 
Poets have been said to succeed best in fiction; 
and the account here given may in part explain 
the reason; That is to say, they must choose 
their own subject, in such a manner as to afford 
L them continual opportunities of appealing to 
I the senses and exciting the fancy. Dry details, 
abstruse speculations, do not give scope 
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M'vidness of description ; and, aa they cannot 
■ to be considered dull, they become too 
oft-«n affected, extravagant, and insipid. 

I am indebted to Mr. Coleridge for the com- 
pa-rison of poetic prose to the second-hand finery 
of" a lady's maid (just made use of). He him- 
self is an instance of his own observation, and 
{wrliat is even worse) of the opposite fault — an 
aflfectation of quaintness and originality. With 
bits of tarnished lace and worthless frippery, he 
M»iunes a sweeping oriental costume, or borrows 
tl*^ stiff dresses of our ancestors, or starts an 
eccentric fashion of his own. He is swelHng 
9nti turgid — everlastingly aiming to be greater 
t^*a.n his subject j filling bis fancy with fumes 
•Qd vapours in the pangs and throes of mira- 
**-i-lous parturition, and bringing forth only slill 
i*^tks. He has an incessant craving, as it were, 
*** exalt every idea into a metaphor, to expand 
c^ery sentiment into a lengthened mystery, 
"^luminous and vast, confused and cloudy. His 
*ty|e is not succinct, but incumbered with a 
*^*in of words and images that have no practical, 
•"id only a possible relation to one another— 
"*at add to its stateliness, but impede its march. 
*^he of his sentences winds its " forlorn way ob- 
scure" over the page like a patriarchal procession 
^ith camels laden, wreathed turbans, household 
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wealth, the whole riches of the author's mind 
poured out upon the barren waste of his subject. 
The palm-tree spreads its sterile branches over- 
head, and the land of promise is seen in the 
distance. All this is owing to his wishing to 
overdo every thing — to make something more 
out of every thing than it is, or than it is worth. 
. The simple truth does not satisfy him — no direct 
'proposition fills up the moulds of his under- 
Btanding. All is foreign, far-fetched, irrelevant, 
laboured, unproductive. To read one of his 
disquisitions is like hearing the variations to a 
piece of music without the score. Or, to vary 
the simile, ho is not like a man going a journey 
by the stage-coach along the high-road, but is 
always getting into a balloon, and mounting 
into the air, above the plain ground of prose. 
Whether he soars to the empyrean, or dives to 
the centre (as he sometimes does), it is equally 
to get away from the question before him, and 
to prove that he owes every thing to his own 
mind. His object is to invent ; he scorns to 
imitate. The business of prose is the contrary. 
But Mr. Coleridge is a poet, and his thoughts 
are free. 

I think the poet-laureat is a much b* 
prose-writer. His style has an antique quaint" 
nesa, with a modern familiarity. He has just a 
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mflicient sprinkling of archaisms, of allusions to 
old Fuller, and Burton, and Latimer, to set off 
or qualify the smart flippant tone of his apolo- 
gics Cor existing abuses, or the ready, galling 
virulence of his personal invectives. Mr.Southey 
is a faithful historian, and no inefficient partisan. 
In the former character, his mind is tenacious 
of facts; and in the latter, his spleen and jea- 
lousy prevent the " extravagant and erring 
spirit" of the poet from losing itself in Fancy's 
wAless maze. He " stoops to earth" at least, 
ind prostitutes his pen to some purpose (not 
A the same time losing his own soul, and 
gaining nothing by it) — and he vilifies Reform, 
Old praises the reign of George III. in good set 
terraSjin a straiglitforward, intelligible, practical, 
pointed way. He is not buoyed up by con- 
wious power out of the reach of common appre- 
'wnsions, but makes the most of the obvious 
sdvantages he possesses. You may complain of 
* pettiness and petulance of manner, but cer- 
'^inly there is no want of spirit or facility of 
Execution. He does not waste powder and shot 
'I the air, but loads his piece, takes a level aim, 
Md bits his mark. One would say (though his 
Muse is ambidexter) that he wrote prose with 
'"'right hand; there is nothing awkward, cir- 
*^uitoua, or feeble in it. " The words of Mercury 
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are harsh after the songs of Apollo:" but this 
would not apply to him. His prose-lucubra- 
tions arc pleasanter reading tlian his poetry. 
Indeed, he is equally practised and voluminous 
in both J and it is no improbable conjecture, 
that Mr. Southey may have had some idea of 
rivalling the reputation of Voltaire in the ex- 
tent, the spirit, and the versatUity of his produc- 
tions in prose and verse, except that he has 
written no tragedies but Wat Tyler! 

To my taste, the Author of Rimini, and 
Editor of the Examiner, is among the best and 
least corrupted of our poetical prose-writers. 
In his light but well supported columns we 
find the raciness, the sharpness, and sparkling 
effect of poetry, with little that is extravagant 
or far-fetched, and no turgidity or pompous 
pretension. Perhaps there is too much the 
appearance of relaxation and trifling (as if he 
had escaped the shackles of rhyme), a caprice, 
a levity, and a disposition to innovate in words 
and ideas. Still the genuine master-spirit of 
the prose-writer is there ; the tone of lively, 
sensible conversation ; and this may in part 
arise from the author's being himself an animated 
talker. Mr. Hunt wants something of the heat 
and earnestness of the political partisan; but 
his familiar and miscellaneous papers have all 
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the ease, grace, and point of the hest style of 
Essay-writing. Many of his effusions in the 
Indicator show, that if he had devoted himself 
exclusively to that mode of writing, he inherits 
more of the spirit of Steele than any man since 
his time. 

Lord Byron's prose is had; that is to sa) 
heavy, lahoured, and coarse: he tries to knock 
some one down with the hutt-end of every line, 
which defeats his object — and the style of the 
Author of Waveriey (if he comes fairly into 
this discussion) as mere style, is villainous. It 
is pretty plain he is a poet; for the sound of 
names runs mechanically in his ears, and he 
rings the changes unconsciously on the same 
words in a sentence, like the same rhymes in a 
couplet. 

Not to spin out this discussion too much, I 
would conclude by observing, that some of the 
old English prose-writers (who were not poets) 
are the best, and, at the same time, the most 
poetical in the favourable sense. Among these 
we may reckon some of the old divines, and 
Jeremy Taylor at the head of them. There is 
a flush like the dawn over his writings ; the 
sweetness of the rose, the freshness of the 
moming-dew. There is a softness in liis styl^ 
proceeding from the tenderness of his heart; 
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but his head is firm, and his hand is free. His 
materials are as finely wrought up as they are 
original and attractive in themselves. Milton's 
prose-style savours too much of poetry, and, as 
I have already hinted, of an imitation of the 
Latin. Dryden's is perfectly unexceptionable, 
and a model, in simplicity, strength, and per- 
spicuity, for the subjects he treated of. 
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J)a. Spdbzheim, in treating of the Physiologi/ 
! ^Ihe lirain, has the following curious passiigu: 
" The state of somnambulism equally proves 
r the plurality of the organs. This is a state of 
F incomplete sleep, wherein several organs are 
I vat<:hing. It is known that the brain acts upon 
) the external world by means of voluntary mo- 
I tion, of the voice, and of the five external senses. 
Now, if in sleeping some organs be active, 
dreams take place j if the action of the brain be 
propagated to the muscles, there follow motions ; 
if the action of tlie brain be propagated to the 
vocal organs, the sleeping person speaks. In- 
deed, it is known that sleeping persons dreaiii 
Rnd speak ; others dream, speak, hear, and 
answer; others still dream, rise, do various 
tilings, and walk. This latter state is called 
Boninambulism, that is, the state of walking 
during sleep. Now, as the ear can hear, so the 
eyn may sec, while the other organs sleep ; and 
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there are facta quite positive which prove that 
several persons in the state of somnambulism 
have seen, but always with open eyes. There 
are also convulsive fits, in which the patients 
Bee without hearing, and vice versd. Some som- 
nambulists do things of which they are not ca- 
pable in a state of watching ; and dreaming 
persons reason sometimes better than they do 
when awake. This phenomenon is not astonish' 
ing," &c. — Physiognomtcal Svstem op Di 
Gall and Spurzheim, p. 217- 

There ia here a very singular mixing up 
the flattest truisms with the most gratuitous 
assumptions ; so that the one being told with 
great gravity, and the other delivered with the 
most famihar air, one is puzzled in a cursory 
perusal to distinguish which is which. This is 
an art of stultifying the reader, hke that of the 
juggler, who shows you some plain matter-of- 
fact experiment just as he is going to play off 
his capital trick. The mind is, by this alterna- 
tion of style, thrown off its guard ; and between 
wondering first at the absurdity, and then at 
the superficiality of the work, becomes almost 
a convert to it. A thing exceedingly question- 
able is stated so roundly, you think there must 
be something in it : the plainest proposition is 
put in so doubtful and cautious a manner, you 
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conceive the writer must see a great deal farther 
into the subject than you do. You mistrust 
your ears and eyes, and arc in a fair way to re- 
sign the use of your understanding. It is a fine 
style of myslify'mg. Again, it is the practice 
with tlie German school, and in particular with 
Dr. Spurzheim, to run counter to common 
sense and the best authenticated opinions. 
They must always be more knowing than every 
body else, and treat the wisdom of the ancients, 
and the wisdom of the moilerns, much in the 
same supercilious way. It has been taken for 
granted generally that jjcople see with their 
eyes ; and therefore it is stated in the above 
passage as a discovery of the author, " imparted 
in dreadful sccresy," that sleep-walkers always 
see witii their eyes open. The meaning of 
which h, that we are not to give too implicit 
or unqualified an assent to the principle, at 
which modern philosophers have arrived with 
some pains and difficulty, that we acquire our 
ideas of external objects through the senses. 
The transcendtmtal sophists wish to back out 
of that, as too conclusive and well-defined a 
]H»ition. They would be glad to throw the 
whole of what has been done on this question 
into confusion again, in order to begin de novo, 
like cliildren who construct houses with cards, 
d2 
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an3 when the pack is built up, shuffle them all to* 
gether on the table again. These intellectual 
Sysiphuses arc always rolling the stone of 
knowledge up a hill, ibr tiie perverse pleasure 
of rolling it down again. Having gone as far 
as they can in the direction of reason and good 
sense, rather than seem passive or the slaves of 
any opinion, they turn back with a wonderful 
look of sagacity to all sorts of exploded pre- 
judices and absurdity. It is a pity that we 
cannot let well done alone, and tliat after labour- 
ing for centuries to remove ignorance, we set 
our faces with the most wilful olficiousness 
against the stability of knowledge. The PAy- 
siognoimcal Si/stem of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
is full of this sort of disgusting cant. We are 
still only to believe in all unbelief- — in what they 
tell us. The less credulous we are of other 
things, the more faith we shall have in reserve 
for them : by exhausting our stock of scepticism 
and caution on such obvious matters of fact as 
that people always sec with their eyes open, we 
shall be prepared to swallow their crude and 
extravagant theories whole, and not be asto- 
nished at " the phenomenon, that persons sol 
times reason better asleep than awake !*' 

I have alluded to this passage because I 
self am (or used some time ago to be) a sleeji- 
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nrallier; and know how the thing is. In this 
eort of disturbed, unsound sleep, the eyes are 
not closed, and are attracted by the Hght. I 
used to get up and go towards the window, and 
make violent efforts to throw it open. The air 
in some measure revived me, or I might have 
Iried to fling myself out. I saw objects indi- 
stinctly, the houses, i'ov instance, facing me on 
the opposite side of the street; but stUI it was 
some time before I could recognise them or 
recollect where I was : that is, I was still asleep, 
and the dimness of my senses (as far as it pre- 
vailed) was occasioned by tiie greater numbness 
of my memory. This phenomenon is not asto- 
nishing, unless we chuse in all such cases to 
put the cart before the horse. For in fact, it is 
the mind that sleeps, and the senses (so to speak) 
only follow the example. The mind dozes, and 
the eye-lids close in consequence : we do not go 
to sleep, because we shut our eyes. I can, how- 
ever, speak to the fact of the eyes being open, 
when their sense is shut; or rather, when we 
are unable to draw just inferences from it. It is 
generally in the night-time indeed, or in a sti^nge 
place, that the circumstance happens ; but as 
soon as the light dawns on the recollection, the 
jobscurity and perplexity of the senses clear up. 
The external impression is ma<le before, much 
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in the same manner as it is afler we are awaket 
but it does not lead to the usual train of asso- 
ciations connected with that impression ; e. g. 
the name of the street or town where we are, 
who lives at the opposite house, how we came 
to sleep in the room where we are, &c. ; all 
which are ideas belonging to our waking expe- 
rience, and are at this time cut off or greatly 
disturbed by sleep. It is just the same as when 
persons recover from a swoon, and fix tlieir 
eyes unconsciously on those about them, for a 
considerable time before they recollect where 
they are. Would any one but a German phy- 
siologist think it necessary to assure us that at 
this time they see, but with their eyes open, or 
pretend that though they have lost all memory 
or understanding during their fainting fit, their 
minds act then more vigorously and freely than 
ever, because they are not distracted by out- 
ward impressions? The appeal is made to 
the outward sense, in the instances we have 
seen ; but the mind is deaf to it, because its 
functions are for the time gone. It is ridiculous 
to pretend with this author, that in sleep some 
of the organs of the mind rest, while others are 
active : it might as well be pretended that in 
sleep one eye watches while the other is shut. 
The stupor is general : the faculty of thought 
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itself is impaired ; and whatever ideas we have, 
instead of being confined to any particular 
faculty or the impressions of any one sense, and 
invigorated thereby, float at random from object 
to object, from one class of impressions to 
another, without coherence or control. The 
cojiscious or connecting Hnk between our ideas, 
which forms tliem uito separate groups or com- 
pares diflerent parts and views of a subject to- 
gether, seems to be tliat whicli is principally 
wanting in sleep ; so that any idea that presents 
itself in this anarchy of the mind is lord of the 
ascendant for the moment, and is driven out by 
the next straggling notion that comes across it. 
The bundles of thought arc, as it were, untied, 
loosened from a common centre, and drift along 
the stream of fancy as it happens. Hence the 
confusion fnot the concentration of the facul- 
ties) that continually tak«s place in this state 
of half-perception. The mind takes in but one 
thing at a time, but one part of a subject, and 
therefore cannot correct its sudden and hetero- 
geneous' transitions from one momentary im- 
pression to another by a larger grasp of under- 
standing. Tlius we confound one person with 
another, merely from some accidental coin- 
cidence, the name or the place where we have 
seen them, or their having been concerned with 
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U3 iu some particular transaction the evening 
before. They lose and regain tlieir proper iden- 
tity perhaps half a dozen times in this rambling 
way ; nor are we able (though we are somewhat 
incredulous and surprised at these compound 
creations) to detect the error, from not being 
prepared to trace the same connected subject of 
thought to a number of varying and successive 
ramifications, or to form the idea of a -whole. 
We think that Mr. Such-a-one did so aud so : 
then, from a second face coming across us, like 
the sliders of a magic lantern, it was not he, but 
another; then some one calls him by his right 
name, and he is himself again. We are little 
shocked at these gross contradictions ; for if 
the mind was capable of perceiving them in all 
their absurdity, it would not be liable to fall 
into them. It runs into them for the same 
reason that it is hardly conscious of them when 
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— — '' That tchich was now a liorse, a bear, a cloud. 
Even with a thought the rack dislimna. 
And makes it iDdistinct as wat«r is \a water." 



Tiie difference, so far then, between sleeping 
and waking seems to be, that in the latter we 
have a greater range of conscious recollecth 
a larger discourse of reason, and associate 
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in longer trains and more as they are connected 
one with another iti the order of nature ; whereas 
in the former, any two impressions, that meet 
or are alike, join company, and then are parted 
again, without notice, like the froth from the 
wave. So in madness, there is, I should appre- 
hend, tlie same tyranny of the imagination over 
the judgment ; that is, the mind has slipped its 
cable, and single images meet, and jostle.'and 
unite suddenly together, without any power to 
arrange or compare them with others, with 
which they are connected in the world of reality. 
llierc is a continual phantasmagoria: whatever 
shapes and colours come together are by the 
heat and violence of the brain referred to ex- 
ternal nature, without regard to the order of 
time, place, or circumstance. From the same 
want of continuity, we often forget our dreams 
80 speedily : if we cannot catch them as they 
are passing out at the door, we never set eyes 
on them again. There is no clue or thread of 
ima^nation to trace them by. In a morning 
sometimes we have had a dream that we try in 
\'ain to recollect -, it is gone, Uke the rainbow 
from the cloud. At other times (so evanescent 
is their texture) we forget that we have dreamt 
at all i and at these times the mind seems to 
have been a mere blank, and sleep presents only 
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an image of death. Hence has arisen the 
inoiis dispute, Whether the soul thinks always ? 
on which Mr. Locke and different writers have 
bestowed so much tedious and unprotitahle dis. 
ciission ; some maintaining tliat the mind 
Hke a watch that goes continually, though nn 
slowly and irregularly at one time than anothei 
while the opposite party contended that it often 
stojfped altogether, bringing the example of 
sound sleep as an argument, and desiring to 
know what proof we could have of thoughts 
passing through the mind, of which it was itself 
perfectly unconscious, and retained not the 
slightest recollection. I grant, we often sleep 
so sound, or have such faint imagery passing 
through the brain, that if we awake by degrees, 
we forget it altogether ; we recollect our first 
waking, and perhaps some imperfect suggestions 
of fancy just before ; but beyond this, all is mere 
oblivion. But I have observed that whenever 
I have been waked up suddenly, and not left to 
myself to recover from this state of mental tor- 
por, I have been always dreaming of something, 
i, e. thinking, according to the tenor of the 
question. Let any one call you at any time, 
however fast asleep you may be, you make out 
their voice in the first surprise to be like eoi 
one's you were thinking of in your sleep. 
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«n accidental noise, the falling of something in 
the next room, rouse you up, you constantly 
find something to associate it with, or translate 
it back into the language of your slumbering 
thoughts. You are never taken completely at 
a nonplus — summoned, as it were, out of a state 
of nonexistence. It is easy for any one to try 
the experiment upon himself; that is, to exa- 
mine every time he is waked up suddenly, so 
that his waking and sleeping state are brought 
into immediate contact, whether he has not in 
at! such cases been dreaming of something, and 
not fairly caught napping. For myself, I think 
1 can speak with certainty. It would indeed be 
rather odd to awake out of such an absolute 
privation and suspense of thought as is con- 
tended for by the partisans of the contrary 
theory. It would be a peep into tlie grave, a 
consciousness of death, an escape from the 
world of non-entity ! 

The \-ividnes8 of our impressions in dreams, 
uf whicti so much has been said, seems to be 
rather apparent than real ; or, if this mode of 
expression should be objected to as unwarrant- 
able, rather physical than mental. It is a va- 
pour, a fijme, the effect of the " heat-oppressed 
brain." The imagination gloats over an idea, 
and doats at the same time. However warm or 
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brilliant the colouring of these clianginjjr i 
pearances, tliey vanish with the dawn. They 
are put out by our waking thoughts, as the sun 
puts out a candle. It is unUicky that we some- 
times remember the heroic sentiments, tlie pro- 
found discoveries, the witty repartees we have 
uttered in our sleep. The one turn to bombast, 
the others are mere truisms, and the last abso- 
lute nonsense. Yet we dotlie tliem certainly 
witli a fancied importance at the moment. This 
seems to be merely the effervescence of the 
blood or of the brain, physically acting. It is an 
odd thing in sleep, that we not only fancy we 
see different persons, and talk to them, but tliat 
we hear them make answers, and startle us with 
an observation or a piece of news ; and though 
we of course put the answer into their mouths, 
we have no idea beforehand what it will be, 
and it takes us as much by surprise as it would 
in reality. Tliis kind of successful ventriloquism 
which we practise upon ourselves may perhaps 
be in some measure accounted for from the 
short-sightedness and incomplete consciousness 
which were remarked above as the peculiar 
characteristics of sleep. 

The power of prophesying or foreseeing things 
inour sleep, as from a higher and more abstracted 
sphere of thought, need not be here argued 
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upon. There is, however, a sort of profundity 
in sleep ; and it may be usefully consulted aa 
an oracle in this way. It may he said, tliat tlie 
voluntary power is suspended, and things come 
tipon us as unexpected revelations, which we 
keep out of our thoughts at other times. We 
may be aware of a danger, that yet we do not 
cfatise, while we have the full command of our 
faculties, to acknowledge to ourselves : tlie im- 
pending event will then appear to us as a dream, 
and we shall most likely tind it verilicd atler- 
wards. Another thing of no small consequence 
is, that we may sometimes discover our tacit, and 
almost unconscious sentiments, with respect to 
persons or things in the same way. We are not 
hypocrites in our sleep. The curb is taken ofl' 
from our passions, and our imagination wanders 
at will. When awake, we check these rising 
thoughts, and fancy we have them not. In 
dreams, when we arc off' our guard, they return 
securely and unbidden. We may make this use 
of the infirmity of our sleeping metamorphosis, 
that we may repress any feelings of this sort 
that we disapprove in their incipient state, and 
detect, ere it be too late, an unwarrantable anti- 
patliy or fatal passion. Infants cannot disguise 
their thougiits from others ; and in sleep we 
reveal the secret to ourselves. j|W! 




It should appear that I have never been m 
love, for the same reason. I never dream of 
the face of any one I am particularly attached 
to. I Iiave Uiought almost to agony of the same 
person for years, nearly without ceasing, so as 
to have her face always before me, and to be 
haunted by a perpetual consciousness of disap- 
pointed passion, and yet I never in all that time 
dreamt of this person more than once or twice, 
and then not vividly. I conceive, therefore, 
that this perseverance of the imagination in a 
fruitless track must have been owing to morti- 
fied pride, to an intense desire and hope of 
good in the abstract, more than to love, whicii 
I consider as an individual and involuntary pas- 
sion, and wliich therefore, when it is strong, 
must predominate over the fancy In sleep. I 
tllink myself into love, and dream myself out of 
it. 1 should have made a very bad Endymion, 
in this sense ; for all the time the heavenly 
Goddess was shining over my head, I should 
never have had a thought about her. If 1 had 
waked and found her gone, I might have been 
in a considerable taking. Coleridge used to 
laugh at me for my want oi the faculty of 
dreaming ; and once, on my sajnng tliat I did 
not like the preternatural stories in the Arab: 
Nights (for the comic parts I love dearly), 
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said, " That must be because you never (b-eam. 
There ia a class of poetry built on this founda- 
tion, which is surely no inconsiderable part of 
our nature, since ve are asleep and building up 
imaginations of this sort half our time." I had 
nothing to say against it: it was one of his 
conjectural subtleties, in which he excels all the 
persons I ever knew ; but I had some satisfac 
tion in finding aflerwards, that I had Bishop 
Atterbury expressly on my side in this question, 
who has recorded his detestation of Sinbad the 
Sailor, in an interesting letter to Pope. Per- 
haps he too did not dream ! 

Yet I dream sometimes; I dream of the Louvre 
— Intus et in cute. I dreamt I was there a few 
weeks ago, and that the old scene returned — 
that I looked for my favourite pictures, and 
found them gone or erased. The dream of my 
youth came upon me ; a glory and a vision un- 
utterable, that comes no more but in darkness 
and in sleep : my heart rose up, and I fell on my 
knees, and lifted up my voice and wept, and I 
awt^be. I also dreamt a little while ago, that I 
was reading the New Eloise to an old friend, and 
came to the concluding passage in Julia's fare- 
well letter, which had much the same effect 
upon me. — The words are, " Trap keurcusc 
d'acheUr au prlv de ma vie le droit de faimer 
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taujmirs sans crime et de te le dire encore une 
JbiSf afoant queje meurs /" I used to sob over 
this passage twenty years ago ; and in this dream 
about it lately, I seemed to live these twenty 
years over again in one short moment ! I do 
not dream ordinarily \ and there are people who 
never could see any thing in the New Eloise. 
Are we not quits ! 
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Aft author is bound to write — well or ill, 
wisely or foolishly: it is his trade. But I do 
not see that he is bound to talk, anymore than 
he is bound to dance, or ride, or fence better 
than other people. Heading, study, silence, 
thought, are a bad introduction to loquacity. It 
would be sooner learnt of chambermaids and 
tapsters. He understands the art and mystery 
of his own profession, which is book-making : 
what right has any one to expect or require 
him to do more — to make a bow gracefully 
on entering or leaving a. room, to make love 
charmingly, or to make a fortune at oil ? In all 
tilings there is a division of labour. A lord is 
no less amorous for writing ridiculous love- 
letters, nor a General less successful for wanting 
wit and honesty. \Vliy then may not a poor 
author say nothing, and yet pass muster? Set 
him on the top of a stage-coach, he will make 
E i 
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no figure ; he is mum-chance^ while the slang-wit 
flies about as fast as the dust, with the crack of 
the whip and the clatter of the horses* heels : 

f 

put him in a ring of boxers, he is a poor crea* 
ture — 
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" And of his port as meek as is a maid.' 

Introduce him to a tea-party of milliner's girls, 
and they are ready to split their sides with 
laughing at him : over his bottle, he is dry : in the 
drawing-room, rude or awkward: he is too refined 
for the vulgar,, too clownish for the fashionable : 
— '* he is one that cannot make a good leg, one 
that cannot eat a mess of broth cleanly, one that 
cannot ride a horse without spur-galling, one 
that cannot salute a woman, and look on her 
directly:" — in courts, in camps, in town and 
country, he is a cypher or a butt : he is good for 
nothing but a laughing-stock or a scare-crow. 
You can scarcely get a word out of him for love 
or money. He knows nothing. He has no 
notion of pleasure or business, or of what is 
going on in the world ; he does not understand 
cookery (unless he is a doctor in divinity) nor 
surgery, nor chemistry (unless he is a Quidnunc) 
nor mechanics, nor husbandry and tillage (un- 
less he is as great an admirer of TulPs Hus- 
bandry, and has profited as much by it as the 
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philosopher of Botley) — no, nor music, painting, 
die Drama, nor the Fine Arts in general. 

* What the deuce is it then, my good sir, that 
he does understand, or know any thing about ?*' 

*• BOOKS, VENUS, BOOKS!" 

"What books?" 

"Not receipt-books, Madona, nor account- 
books, nor books of pharmacy, or the veterinary 
art (they belong to their respective callings 
and handicrafis) but books of liberal taste and 
general knowledge." 

• What do you mean by that general know- 
ledge which implies not a knowledge of things 
in general, but an ignorance (by your own 
account) of every one in particular: or by that 
fiberal taste which scorns the pursuits and ac< 
Ifuirements of the rest of the world in succes- 
kion, and is confined exclusively, and by way of 

jtccllence, to what nobody takes an interest in 
but yourself, and a few idlers like yourself? Is 
this what the critics mean by the belles-lettres, 
and the study of humanity?" 

Book-knowledge, in a word, then, is know- 
dge communicable by hooks • and it is general 
land liberal for this reason, that it is intelligible 
I and interesting on the bare suggestion. That 
» which any one feels a romantic attachmenti 
Isnerely from finding it in a book, must be in- 
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teresting in itself: that which he instantly forms 

a lively and entire conception of, from seeing a 

few marks and scratches u]>on paper, must be 

taken from common nature : that wliicli, the 

first time you meet with it, seizes upon the 

attention as a curious speculation, must exercise 

the genera! faculties of the human mind. There 

are certain broader aspects of society and views 

[ ef things common to every subject, and more 

[■ Or less cognizable to every mind ; and these the 

f scholar treats and founds his claim to general at- 

L'tention upon them, without being chargeable 

[ with pedantry. The minute descriptions of fish* 

f ing-tackle, of baits and flics in Walton's Complete 

^. Angler, make that work a great favourite with 

sportsmen : the alloy of an amiable humanity, and 

J the modest but touching descriptions of familiar 

lincidents and rural objects scattered through 

"it, have made it an equal favourite with every 

reader of taste and feeling. Montaigne's Essays, 

Dilworth's Spelling Book, and Fearn's Treatise 

on Contingent Remainders, are all equally 

books, but not equally adapted for all classes 

of readers. The two last are of no use but to 

school-masters and lawyers : but the first is a 

work we may recommend to any one to read 

who has ever thought at all, or who would learn 

to think justly on any subject. Persons of dif- 
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i'ereot trades and professions — the mechanic, the 
shop-keeper, the medical practitioner, the artist, 
&c. may all have ^eat knowledge and ingenuity 
in their several vocations, the details of which 
will be very edifying to themselves, and just as 
incomprehensible to their neighbours : but over 
and above this professional and technical know- 
ledge, they must be supposed to have a stock of 
common sense and common feeling to furnish 
subjects for common conversation, or to give 
them any pleasure in each other's company. It 
is to this common stock of ideas, spread over the , 
sarface, or striking its roots into the very centre,' 
of society, that the popular writer appeals, and 
not in vain ; for he ^nds readers. It is of this 
finer essence of wisdom and humanity, " etherial * 
mould, sky-tinctured," that books of the better 
sort are made. They contain the language of 
thought. It must happen that, in the course of 
time and the variety of human capacity, some 
persons will have struck out liner observations, 
reflections, and sentiments than others. These 
they have committed to books of memory, have 
bequeathed as a lasting legacy to posterity ; 
and such persons have become standard authors. 
We visit at the shrine, drink in some measure of 
the inspiration, and cannot easily " breathe in 
other air less pure, accustomed to inimortdl 
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fruits." Are we to be biamed for this, becai 
tlie vulgar and illiterate do not always uni 
stand U8? The fault is rather in them, who 
" confined and cabin'd in," each in their o' 
particular sphere and compartment of 
and have not the same retiued medium of com- 
" munication or abstracted topics of discourse. 
Bring a number of literary, or of illiterate pei 
sons together, perfect strangers to each othi 
and see which party will make the best compair 
" Verily, we have our reward." We havem; 
our election, and have no reason to repent it, 
we were wise. But the misfortune is, we wish 
to have all the advantages on one side. We 
grudge, and cannot reconcile it to ourselves, 
that any one " should go about to cozen for- 
tune, without the stamp of learning!" We think 
" because we are scholars, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale!" We don't know how to 
account for it, that bar-maids should gossip, or 
ladies whisper, or bullies roar, or fools laugh, or 
knaves thrive, without having gone through 
the same course of select study that we hav( 
This vanity is preposterous, and carries its 01 
punishment with it. Books are a world id 
themselves, it is true ; but they are not the only 
world. The world itself is a volume 
than all the libraries in it. Learning ia a 
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deposit from the experience of ages ; but it has 
not put all future experience on the shelf, or 
debarred the common herd of mankind from the 
use of their hands, tongues, eyes, ears, or un- 
derstandings. Taste is a luxury for the privileged ' 
few : but it would be haid upon those who have 
not the same standard of refinement in their 
own minds that we suppose ourselves to have, if 
this should prevent them from having recourse, 
as usual, to their old frolics, coarse jokes, and 
horse-play, and getting through the wear and 
tear of the world, with such homely sapngs and 
shrewd helps as they may. Happy is it, that 
the mass of mankind eat and drink, and sleep, 
and perform their several tasks, and do as they 
like without us — caring nothing for our scrib- 
blings, our carpings, and our quibbles ; and mov- 
ing on the same, in spite of our fine-spun distinc- 
tions, fantastic theories, and lines of demarca- 
tioD, which are like the chalk-ligures drawn on 
^ail-room doors to be danced out before morning! 
In the field opposite the window where I write 
this, there is a country-girl picking stones: in 
the one next it, there are several poor women 
weeding tlie blue and red flowers from the 
com : farther on, are two boys, tending a flock 
of sheep. What do they know or care about 
what I am writing about them, or ever will — 
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or what would they be the better for it, if ti 
\ iiid ? Or why need we despise 

" The wretchcil slave, 
Who like a lackey, from the rise to the set. 
Sweats in the eye of Pbcebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next <In.v, after dawn. 
Doth rise, ami help Hyperion to bis horse; 
Anil follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour to bis grave? " 

Is not this life as sweet as writing Ephi 
rides ? But we put that which flutters the brain 
■^ I idly for a moment, and then is heard no more, 
'in competition with nature, which exists every 
where, and lasts always. We not only under- 
fate the force of nature, and make too much of 
art — but we also over-rate our own accomplish- 
ments and advantages derived from art. In 
the presence of clownish ignorance, or of 
sons without any great pretensions, real' 
affected, we are very much inclined to tsl 
upon ourselves, as the virtual representatives of 
science, art, ayid literature. We have a strong 
itch to siiow off and do the honours of civiliza- 
tion for all the great men whose works M'e have 
ever read, and whose names our auditors have 
never heard of; as noblemen's lacqueys, in the 
absence of their masters, give themselves 
superiority over every one else. But though' 
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hftve read Congrevt;, a stage-coachman may be 
an ovcr-niatcU for us in wit: though we are 
deep-versed iu the excellence of Shakspeare's 
colloquial style, a village beldam may outscold 
us: though we have read Machiavel in the 
original Italian, we may be easily outwitted by 
a clown : and though we have cried our eyes 
otit over the New Eloise, a poor shepherd-lad, 
who hardly knows how to spell his own name, 
may " tell his tale, under the hawthorn in the 
dale," and prove a more thriving wooer. What 
then is the advantage we possess over the meanest ' 
of the mean ? Why this, that we have read 
Congreve, Shakspeare, Machiavel, the New 
£loi8e; — not that we are to have their wit, 
genius* shrewdness, or melting tenderness. 

From speculative pursnits we must be satisfied I 
with speculative benefits. From reading, too, • 
we learn to write. If we have had the pleasure 
of studying the highest models of perfection in 
their kind, and can hope to leave any thing our- 
selves, however slight, to be looked upon as a 
model, or even a good copy in its way, we may 
think ourselves pretty welt off, without en- 
grossing all the privileges of learning, and all 
the blessings of ignorance into the bargain. 

It has been made a question whether there 
hsve not been individuals in common life of 
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greater talents and powers of mind than the 
most celebrated writers — wJietlier, for instance, 
such or such a Liverpool merchant, or Manches- 
ter manufacturer, was not a more sensible man 
than Montaigne, of a longer reach of under- 
standing than the Viscount of St. Albans. 
There is no saying, unless some of these illus- 
trious obscure had communicated their import- 
ant discoveries to the world. But then they 
would have been authors ! — On the other hand, 
there is a set of critics who fall into the con- 
trary error ; and suppose that unless the proof 
of capacity is laid before all the world, the 
capacity itself cannot exist; looking upon all 
those who have not commenced authors, as 
literally " stocks and stones, and worse than 
senseless things." I remember trying to con- 
vince a person of this class, that a young lady, 
whom he knew something of, the niece of a ce- 
lebrated authoress, had just the same sort of fine 
tact and ironical turn in conversation, that her 
relative had shown in her writings when young. 
The only answer I could get was an incredulous 
smile, and the observation that when she wrote 

any thing as good as , or , he might 

think lier as clever. I said all I meant was, 
that she had the same family talents, and aske4 
whether he thought that if Miss had ; 
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been very clever, as a mere girl, before she 
wrote her novels, she would ever have written 
them ? It was all in vain. He still stuck to his 
text, and was convinced that the niece was a 
litde foot compared to her aunt at the same 
age; and if he had known the nunt formerly, 
he would have had just the same opinion of her. 
My friend was one of those who have a settled 
persuasion that it is the book that makes the 
author, and not the author the book. That's 
a strange opinion for a great philosopher to 
hold. But he wilfully shuts his eyes to the 
germs and indistinct workings of genius, and 
treats them with supercilious indifference, till 
tJiey stare him in the face through the press; 
and then takes cognizance only of the overt 
acts and published evidence. This is neither a 
proof of wisdom, nor the way to be wise. It is 
partly pedantry and prejudice, and partly feeble- 
ness of judgment and want of magnanimity. 
He dare as little commit himself on the cha- 
racter of books, as of individuals, tUl they are 
ttJUnped by the public. If you show him any 
work for his approbation, he asks, " Whose is 
the superscription?" — He judges of genius by 
its shadow, reputation — of the metal by the 
coin. He is just the reverse of anotlier persmi 
whom I know — for, as G— never allows a 
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particle of merit to any one till it is acknow- 
ledged by the whole world, C withholds his 

tribute of applause from every person, in whouf ■ 
any mortal but himself can descry the 1© 
glimpse of understanding. He would be thoughlfl 
to look farther into a millstone than any bod]i 
else. He would have others see with his eyej 
and take their opinions from him on trust, i$j 
spite of their senses. The more obscure am 
defective the indications of merit, the greatai 
his sagacity and candour in being the first 1 
point them out. He looks upon what he nicle 
names a man of genius, but as the breath of lii^ 
nostrils, and the clay in the potter's hands, 
any such inert, unconscious mass, under thi 
fostering care of the modern Prometheus, 
kindled into life, — begins to see, speak, antf' 
move, so as to attract the notice of other people, 
— our jealous patroniser of latent worth in that 
case throws aside, scorns, and hates his own 
handy-work; and deserts his intellectual off- 
spring from the moment they can go alone a 
shift for themselves. — But to pass on to oiq 
more immediate subject. 

The conversation of authors is not so good as 
might be imagined : but, such as it is (and with 
rare exceptions) it is better than any other. Thft 
proof of which is, that, when you are used tg il 
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you cannot put up with any other. That of 
mixed company becomes utterly intolerable — 
you cannot sit out a common tea and card party, 
t least, if they pretend to talk at all. You are 
bbliged in despair to cut all your old acquaint- 
ance who are not aujail on the prevailing and 
most Kmartly contested topics, who are not im- 
bued with tlie high gusto of criticism and virtit. ^ 
You cannot bear to hear a friend whom you have 
not seen for many years, tell at how much a 
ymrd he sell^ his laces and tapes, when he means 
Id move into his next house, when he heard last 
om his relations in the country, whether trade 
I alive or dead, or whether Mr. Such-a-one gets 
I look old. Thit; sort of neighbourly gossip 
■nil not go down after the high-raised tone of 
fiterary conversation. The last may be very 
absurd, very unsatisfactory, and full of turbu- 
lence and lieart-bitrnings; but it has a zest in it 
which more ordinary topics of news or family- 
I >fiairs do not supply. Neither will the conversa- 
I tion of what we understand by gentlemen and 
1 of fashion, do after that of men of letters. 
I ]t is flat, insipid, stale, and unprofitable, in the 
Icompariaon. They tjilk about much the same 
r tilings, pictures, poetry, politics, plays; but they 
I do H worse, and at a sort of va])id secondhand. 
I They, in fact, talk out of newspapers and maga- 
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I zines, what we write there. They do not feel the 
'same interest in the subjects they affect to handle 
with an air of fashionable condescension, nor have 
they the same knowledge of them, if they were 
ever so much in earnest in displaying it. If it 
were not for the wine and the dessert, no autlior 
in his senses would accept an invitation to a 
well-dressed dinner-party, except out of pure 
good-nature and unwillingness to disoblige by 
his refusal. Persons in high life talk almost 
entirely by rote. There are certain established 
modes of address, and certain answers to them 
expected as a matter of course, as a point of 
etiquette. 'The studied forms of politeness do 
not give the greatest possible scope to an ex- 
uberance of wit or fancy. The fear of giving 
.offence destroys sincerity, and without sincerity 
I there can be no true enjoyment of society, nor 
■unfettered exertion of intellectual activity. — 
Those who have been accustomed to live with 
the great are hardly considered as conversible 
persons in literary society. They are not to be 
talked with, any more than puppets or echos. 
They have no opinions but what will please; 
and you naturally turn away, as a waste of time 
and words, from attending to a person who just 
before assented to what you said, and whom 
you 6nd, the moment after, from something 
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that unexpectedly or perhaps by design drops 
from him, to be of a totally different way of 
thinking. This biish^ghting is not regarded as 
fair play among scientific men. As fashionable 
conversation is a sacrifice to politeness, so the 
conversation of low life is nothing but rudeness. 
They contradict you without giving a reason, or 
if tliey do, it is a very bad one — swear, talk loud, 
repeat the same thing fifty times over, get to 
calling names, and from words proceed to blows. 
You cannot make companions of servants, or 
persons in an inferior station in life. You may 
talk to them on matters of business, and what 
they have to do for you (as lords talk to bruisers 
on subjects ofjanci/, or country-squires to their 
grooms on horse-racing) but out of that narrow 
sphere, to any general topic, you cannot lead 
them; the conversation soon flags, and you go 
back to the old question, or arc obliged to break 
up the sitting for want of ideas in common. 
The conversation of authors is better than that 
ol' most professions. Jt is better than that of 
lawyers, who talk nothing but double entendre — 
than that of physicians, who talk of the ap- 
proaching deaths of the College, or the marriage 
of some new practitioner with some rich widow 
— than that of divines, who talk of the last plac 
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tliey ilined at — tlian tliat of Univeraity-inem 
who make stale puns, repeat ihe refuse of thi 
London newspapers, and affect an ignorance c 
Greek and matliematics — it is better than thai 
of players, who talk of nothing but the Green 
room, and rehearse the scholar, the wit, or the 
fine gentleman, Uke a part on the stage— or than 
that of ladies, who, whatever you talk of, thiui 
of nothing, and expect you to think of nothioj 
but themselves. It is not easy to keep up I 
conversation with women in company. It i 
thought a piece of rudeness to differ from theoi 
it is not quite fair to ask them a reason for y 
they say. You are afraid of pressing too haj 
upon them : but where you cannot differ openlj 
and unreservedly, you cannot heartily agree. 
13 not so in France. There the women talk « 
things in general, and reason better than the 
men in this country. They are mistresses of 
the intellectual foils. They are adepts in all t 
topics. They know what is to be said for aa 
against all sorts of questions, and are lively aq 
full of mischief into the bargain. They are vei 
subtle. They put yon to your trumps immd 
diatcly. Your logic la more in requisition evffl 
than your gallantry. You must argue as w^ 
as bow youreelf into the good graces of the^ 
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modern Amazons. Wliat a situation for an 
Englishman to be placed in" ! 

The fault of literary conversation in general 
its too great teiiaciousness. It fastens upon 
a subject, and will not let it go. It resembles 
% battle rather than a skirmish, and makes a toil 
«f a pleasure. Perhaps it does this from neces- 
rify, from a consciousness of wanting the more 
ftmtliar graces, the power to sport and trifle, 
Id touch lightly and adorn agreeably, every 
?iew or turn of a question enpassant, as it arises. 
Tliose who have a reputation to lose are too 
linbitious of shining, to please. " To excel in 
tonversation," said an ingenious man, " one 
Oust not be always striving to say good things : 
Id say one good thing, one must say many bad, 
more indifferent ones." Tliis desire to shine 
#ithout the means at hand, of^en makes men 
lent: — 

" The fear of being silent strikes us iluuib." 

A writer who ha.s been accustomed to take a 
mnnected view of a ilifKcult question, and to 
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work it out grailmiily in all its bearings, may be 
very deficient in that quickness and ease, which 
men of the world, who are in the habit of hearing 
a variety of opinions, who pick up an observa- 
tion on one subject, and another on another, 
and who care about none any farther than the 
passing away of an idle hour, usually acquire. 
An author has studied a particular point — he 
has reail, he has inquired, he has thought agreat 
deal upon it : he is not contented to take it up 
casually in common with others, to throw out a 
hint, to propose an objection : he will either 
remain silent, uneasy, and dissatisfied, or he will 
begin at the beginning and go through with it 
to the end. He is for taking the whole respon- 
sibility upon himself. He would be thought to 
understand the subject better than others, or 
indeed would show that nobody else knows any 
thing about it. There are always three or four 
points on which the literary novice at his first 
outset in life fancies he can enlighten every 
company, and bear down all opposition : but he 
is cured of this Quixotic and pugnacious spirit, 
as be goes more into the world, where he finds 
that there are other opinions and other preten- 
sions to be adjusted besides his own. WTien 
this asperity wears off, and a certain scholastic 
precocity is mellowed down, the conversation 
of men of Icttcis becomes both interesting ; 
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instructive. Men of the world liave no fixed 
principles, no ground-work of tiiought: mere 
scholars have too much an object, a theory 
always in view, to which they wrest every thing, 
and not unfrequently, common sense itself. By 
mixing with society, they rub oflF their hardness 
of manner, and impracticable, offensive singu- 
larity, while they retain a greater depth and co- 
herence of understanding. There is more to be 
learnt from them than from their books. This 
was a remark of Rousseau'Si and it is a very true 
one. In the confidence and unreserve of pri- 
vate intercourse, they are more :rt liberty to say 
what they think, to put the subject in different 
and opposite points of view, to illustrate it more 
briefly and pithily by familiar expressions, by 
an appeal to individual character and personal 
I knowledge — to bring in the limitation, to obviate 
I misconception, to state difliculties on their own 
I «de of the argument, and answer them as well 
I as they can. This would luu-dly agree with the 
I prudery, and somewhat ostentatious claims of 
I authorship. Dr. Johnson's conversation in Bos- 
I well's Life is much better than his published 
works : and the fragments of the opinions of cele- 
brated men, preserved in their letters or in anec- 
dotes of them, are justly souglit ai'ter us invalu- 
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fund of sense there is in Grimm's 

We thus get at the essence of what is contained 

in their more laboured productions, without the 

. affectation or formality. — Argument, again, is 
the deatli of conversation, if carried on in a 

{spirit of hostihty: but discussion is a pleasant 
and profitable thing, where you advance and 
defend your opinions as far as you can, and 
admit the truth of what is objected against them 
with equal impartiality ; in short, where you do 
not pretend to set up for an oracle, but freely 

I declare what you really know about any ques- 
tion, or suggest what has struck you as throwing 
a new light upon it, and let it pass for what it 
is worth. This tone of conversation was well 
described by Dr. Johnson, when he said of some 
party at which he had been present the night 
before — " We had good talk, sir!" Asageneral 
rule, there is no conversation worth any thing 
but between friends, or those who agree in tlie 
same leading views of a subject. Nothing was 
ever learnt by either side in a dispute. You con- 
tradict one another, will not allow a grain of 
sense in what your adversary advances, are blind 
to whatever makes against yourself, dare not 
look the question fairly in the face, so that you 
cannot avail yourself even of your real ad- 
vantages, insist most on wliat you feel to be the 
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weakest points of your argument, and get more 
aiut more absurd, dogmatical, and violent every 
moment. Disputes for victory generally end to 
the dissatisfaction of all parties ; and the one 
recorded io Gil Bias breaks up just as it ought. 
1 once knew a very ingenious man, than whom, 
to take him in the way of common diit-chat 
or fireside gossip, no one could be more enter- 
taining or rational. He would make an apt clas- 
sical quotation, propose an explanation of a cu- 
rious passage in Shaksjteare's Venus and Adonis, 
detect a metaphysical error in Locke, would 
infer the volatility of the French cliaracter from 
tlic chapter in •Sterne where the Count mistakes 
Uie feigned name of Yorick for a proof of his 
being the identical imaginary character in Ham- 
let (Et vous t-tes Yorick! J — thus confounding 
words with things twice over — but let a differ. 
euce of opinion be once hitched in, and it was 
oU over with him. His only object from that 
time was to shut out common sense, and to be 
proof against conviction. He would argue the 
most ridiculous point (such as that there were 
two original languages) for hours togetlier, nay, 
Uirough the horologe. You would not suppose it 
was the same person. He was like an obstinate 
nio-away horse, that takes the bit in his moutli, 
andbecomesmischievuus and unmanageable, lie 
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had made up liis mind to one tiling, not to admit 
a single particle of what any one else said for or 
against him. It was all the difference hctween 
a man drunk or sober, sane or mad. It is the 
same when he once gets the pen in his hand. 
He has been trying to prow a contradiction in 
terms for the ten last years of his life, viz. that 
the Bourbons have the same right to the throne 
of France that the Brunswick family have to the 
throne of England. Many people think there 
is a want of honesty or a want of understanding 
in this. There is neither. But he will persist 
in an argument to the last pinch ; he will yield, 
in absurdity, to no man ! 

This litigious humour is bad enough : but 
there is one character still worse, that of a person 
I who goes into company, not to contradict, but 
\ to talk at you. This is the greatest nuisance in 
civili.scd society. Such a person does not come 
armed to defend himself at all points, but to 
unsettle, if he can, and throw a slur on all your 
favourite opinions. If he has a notion that any 
one in the room is fond of poetry, he immediately 
volunteers a contemptuous tirade against the 
idle jingle of verse. If he suspects you have a 
delight in pictures, he endeavours, not by fair 
argument, but by a side-wind, to put you out of 
conceit with so frivolous an art. If you have a 
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taste for music, lie does not tliink much good is 
to be done by this tickHiig of the ears. If you 
speak in praise of a comedy, he does not see 
the use of wit : if you say you have been to a 
tra^redy, he shakes his head at this mockery of 
human misery, and thinks it ought to be pro- 
hibited. He tries to find out beforehand what, 
ever it is that you take a particular pride or 
pleasure in, that he may annoy your self-love in 
llic tenderest point (as if he were probing a 
wound) and make you dissatisfied with yourself 
and your pursuits for several days afterwards. 
A person might aa well make a practice of 
throwing out scandalous aspersions against your 
dearest friends or nearest relations, by way of 
ingratiating himself into your favour. Such ill- 
timed impertinence is " villainous, and shews a 
pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it." 

Tlie soul of conversation is sympathy.'— ' 
Authors should converse chiefly with authors, 
and their talk should be of books. " When 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war." 
There is nothing so pedantic as pretendiug not 
to be pedantic. No man can get above liis 
pursuit in life : it is getting above himself, which 
is impossible. There is a Free-masonry in all 
ibiogs. You can only speak to be understood, 
but tliis you cannot be, except by those who are 
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in the secret. Hence an argument iias been" 
\ drawn to supersede tlie necessity of conversa- 
tion altogether; for it has been said, that tliere 
ip no use in talking to people of sense, who know 
all that you can tell them, nor to fools, who will 
not be instructed. There is, however, the small- 
est encouragement to proceed, when you are 
conscious that the more yon really enter into a 
subject, the farther you will be from the com- 
prehension of your hearers — and tliat the more 
proofs you give of any position, the more odd 
and out-of-the-way they will think your notions. 

C is the only person who can talk to all 

sorts of people, on all sorts of subjects, without 
caring a farthing for their understanding one 
word he says — and he talks only for admiration 
and to be listened to, and accordingly the least 
interruption puts him out. I firmly believe be 
would make just the same impression on half his 
audiences, if he purposely repeated absolute 
nonsense with the same voice and manner and 
inexhaustible flow of undulating speech ! In 
general, wit shines only by reflection. You must 
take your cue from your company — must rise as 
they rise, and sink as tiiey fall. You must see 
that your good things, your knowing allusions, 
are not flung away, liki; the pearls in tlie ad 
What a check il is to lie asked a foolish c 
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tion; to find that the first principles are not 
understood! You are thrown on your back 
immediately, the conversation is stopped like a 
country-dance by those who do not know the 
figure. But when a set of adepts, of iUwmnati^ 
get about a question, it is worth while to hear 
them talk. They may snarl and quarrel over 
it, like dogs ; but they pick it bare to the bone, 
they masticate it thoroughly. 
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This was the case formerly at L — 's — whcri: 
I we used to have many lively skirmishes at their 
Thursday evening parties. I doubt whether the 
' Small-coal man's musical parties could exceed 
them. Oil ! for tlie pen of John Buncle to con- 
secrate a petit souvenir to their memory ! — 
There was L — himself, the most delightfid, the 
I most provoking, the most witty and sensible of 
I men. He always made the best pun, and the 
I best remark in the courae of the evening. His 
I serious conversation, like his serious writing, is 
I his best. No one ever stammered out such tiue, 
piquant, deep, eloquent things in half a dozen 
. half sentences as he does. His jests scald like 
' tcara : and he probes a question with a play upon 
Words. What a keen, laughing, hair-brained 
vein of home-felt truth! What choice venom! 
How oflen did we cut into the haunch of letters, 
while wc discussed the haunch of mutton on the 
table ! How wc skimmed the cream of criticidm ! 
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How we got into the heart of controversy ! How 
we picked out the marrow of authors! '* And, 
in our flowing cups, many a good name and 
true was fresJUy remembered." Recollect (most 
sage and critical reader) that in all this I was 
but a guest ! Need I go over the names ? They 
were but the old everlasting set — Milton and 
Shakspeare, Pope and Dryden, Steele and Addi- 
son, Swifl and Gay, Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, 
Richardson, Hogarth's prints, Claude's land- 
scapes, the Cartoons at Hampton-court, and all 
those tilings, that, having once been, must ever 
be. Tlie Scotch Novels had not then been 
heard of: so we said nothing about them. In 
general, we were hard upon the moderns. The 
author of the Rambler was only tolerated in 
Boawell's Life of him; and it was as much as 
any one could do to edge in a word for Junius. 
L — could not bear Gil Bias. This was a fault. I 
remember the greatest triumph I ever had was in 
persuading him, afler some years' difficulty, tliat 
Fielding was better than Smollet. On one 
occasion, he was for making out a list of persons 
famous in history that one would wish to see 
again — at the head of whom were Pontius Pilate, 
Sir Thomas Browne, and Dr. Faustus — but we 
black-balled most of his list ! But with what a 
gusto would he describe Ins favourite authors, 
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Donne, or Sir Philip Sidney, and call their most 
crabbed passages deliciotis ! He tried them on 
his palate as epicures taste olives, and his ob- 
servations had a smack in them, hkc a roughness 
on the tongue. With what discrimination lie 
hinted a defect in what he admired most — as in 
saying that the display of the sumptuous banquet 
in Paradise Regained was not in true keeping, 
as the simplest fare was all that was necessary 
to tempt the extremity of hunger — and stating 
that Adam and Eve in Paradise Lost were too 
much like married people. He has furnished 

many a text for C to preach upon. There 

was no fuss or cant about him : nor were his 
sweets or his sours ever diluted with one par- 
tide of affectation. I cannot say that the party 
at L — 's were all of one description. There 
Were honorary members, lay-brothers. Wit and 
good fellowship was the motto inscribed over 
the door. When a stranger came in, it was not 
&skcd, " Has he written any thing ?" — we were 
above that pedantry ; but we waited to see what 
he could do. If he could take a hand at piquet, 
he was welcome to sit down. If a person liked 
ly thing, if he took snuff heartily, it was suf- 
icient. He would understand, by analogy, the 
pungency of other things, besides Irish black- 
giuard, or Scotch rappee. A character was good 
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auy where, in a room or on paper. But w« 
abhorred insipidity, affectation, and fine gentle- 
men. There was one of our party wlio never 
failed to mark " two for his Nob" at cribbage, 
and he was thought no mean person. This was 

Ned P , and a better fellow in his way 

breathes not. There was , who asserted 

some incredible matter of fact as a likely para- 
dox, and settled all controversies by an ipse 
dh'it, Zijiat of Iiis wilt, Iiainmering out many a 
hard theory on the anvil of his brain — the Baron 
Munchausen of politics and practical philo- 
sophy : — there was Captain , who had 

you at an advantage by never understanding 
you : — there was Jem White, the author of Fal- 
ataflfs Letters, who the other day left this dull 
world to go in search of more kindred spirits, 
" turning like the latter end of a lover's lute :" 

— there was A , who Boraetin>es dropped in, 

the Will Honeycomb of our set — and Mrs. R — y 
who being of a quiet turn, loved to hear a noisy 
debate. An utterly uninformed person might 
have supposed this a scene of vulgar conlusiun 
and uproar. While the most critical question 
was pending, while the most difficult problem 
in philosophy was solving, F- cried out, 

" That's game," and M.B. muttered a quot« 
over the last remains of a veal-pie at a !iide<t 
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Once, and once only, the literary interest over- 

came the general. For C was riding the 

high German horse, and demonstrating the 
Categories of the Transcendental pliilosophy to 
the author of the Road to Ruin ; who insisted on 
his knowledge of German, and German meta- 
physics, having rea^l the Critique of Pure Reason 
in the original . " My dear Mr. Hplcrofl," said 

C , in a tone of infinitely provoking con- 

ciliation, " you really put me in mind of a 
Bweet pretty German girl, about fifteen, that I 
met with in the Hartz forest in Germany — and 
who one day, as I was reading the Limits of 
the Knowable and the Unknowable, the pro- 
foundest of all his works, with great attention, 
came behind my chair, and leaning over, said. 
What, i/ou read Kant? Why, / that am a 
German born, don't understand him !'* litis 
was too much to bear, and Holcroft, starting 
up, called out in no measured tone, " Mr. C — , 
you are the most eloquent man I ever met with, 
and the most troublesome w^irh your eloquence!" 
p. ■ held the cribbage-peg that was to mark 
him game, suspended in his hand ; and the whist 
table was silent for a moment. I saw Holcroft 
dmra stairs, and, on coming to the landing- 
place in Mitre-conrt, he stopped me to observe, 
that ** he thought Mr. C — a very clever man, 
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L with a great command of language, but that he* 
I feared he did not always affix very precise ideas 
to the words he used." After he was gone, we 
had our laugh out, and went on with the argu- 
ment on the nature of Reason, the Imagination, 
and the Will. I wish I could find a publisher 
for it; it would make a supplement to the 
Biograpkia Literaria in a volume and a half 
octavo. 

Those days are over! An event, the name of 
which I wish never to mention, broke up our 
party, like a bomb-shell thrown into the room : 
and now we seldom meet ^H 

" Like aiigelH* viaite, short and far between." ^^| 

There is no longer the same set of persons, nor 
of associations. L — does not live where he 
did. By shifting his abode, his notions seem 
less fixed. He does not wear his old snutf- 
coloured coat and breeches. It looks like an 
alteration in his style. An author and a wit 
should have a separate costume, a particular 
cloth : he should present something positive 
and singular lo the mind, like Mr. Douce of the 
Museum. Our faith in the religion of letters 
will not bear to be taken to pieces, and put 
together again by caprice or accident. L. H— 
goes there sometimes. He has a fine 
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spirit about him, and tropical blood in his veins : 
but he is better at his own table. He has a 
great flow of pleasantry and delightful animal 
spirits: but his hits do not tell like L — '»; you 
cannot repeat them the next day. He requires 
Dot only to be appreciated, but to have a select 
circle of admirers and devotees, to feel himself 
quite at home. He sits at the head of a party with 
great gaiety and grace ; has an elegant manner 
and turn of features ; is never at a loss — alt- 
quando sufflaminandus erat — has continual spor- 
tive sallies of wit or fancy ; tells a story capitally ; 
mimics an actor, or an acquaintance to admira* 
tion ; laughs with great glee and good humour 
al bis own or other people's jokes; understands 
the point of an equivoque, or an observation 
immediately ; has a taste and knowledge of" 
books, of music, of medals; manages an argu- 
ment adroitly; is genteel and gallant, and lias 
a set of byc-phrascs and quaint allusions always 
St hand to produce a laugh : — if he has a fault, 
it is that he does not listen so well as he speaks, 
is impatient of interruption, and is fond of being 
looked up to, without considering by whom. I 
believe, however, he has pretty well seen the 
folly of this. Neither is his ready display of 
personal accomplishment and variety of re- 
sources an advantage to his writings. They 
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sometimes present a desultory and slip-shod 
appearance, owing to this very circumstance. 
The same things that tell, perhaps, best, to a 
private circle round the fireside, are not always 
intelligible to the public, nor does he take pains 
to make them so. He is too confident and 
secure of hia audience. That which may be en- 
tertaining enough witli the assistance of a cer- 
tain liveliness of manner, may read very flat on 
paper, because it is abstracted from all thecir- 
cumstances that had set it oH' to advantage. A 
writer should recollect that he has only to trust 
to the immediate impression of words, like a 
musician who sings without the accompaniment 
of an instrument. There is nothing to help 
out, or slubber over, the defects of the voice in 
the one case, nor of the style in the other. The 
reader may, if he pleases, get a very good idea 
of L. H — 's conversation from a very agreeable 
paper he has lately published, called the Indi- 
cator, than which nothing can be more happily 
conceived or executed. 

The art of conversation is the art of hearing 
as well as of being heard. Authors in general 
are not good listeners. Some of the best talkers 
are, on this account, the worst company; and 
some who are very indifferent, but very great 
talkers, are as bad. It is sometimes wonderful to 
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see how a person, who has been entertaining or 
tiring a company by the hour together, drops his 
countenance as if he had been shot, or had been 
seized withasuddenlock-jaw, the moment any one 
interposes a single observation. The best con- 
verser I know is, however, the best listener. I 
mean Mr. Northcote, the painter. Painters by 
their profession are not bound to shine in conver- 
sation, and they shine the more. He lends his 
ear to an observation, as if you had brought him 
a piece of news, and enters into it with as much 
avidity and earnestness, as if it interested him- 
self personally. If he repeats an old remark or 
story, it is with the same freshness and point as 
for the first time. It always arises out of the oc- 
casion, and has the stamp of originality. There 
is no parroting of himself. His look is a con-* 
tinual, evec-varying history-piece of what passes 
in his mind. Hh face is as a book. There 
need no marks of interjection or interroga- 
tion to what he says. His manner is quite pic- 
turesque. Tliere is an excess of character and 
naivefi that never tires. His thoughts bubble 
up and sparkle, like beads on old wine. The 
fund of anecdote, the collection of curious par- 
ticulars, is enough to set up any common re- 
tailer of jests, that dines out every day ; but 
these are not strung together like a row of gal- 
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ley-slaves, but are always introduced to illus- 
trate some argument or bring out some line 
distinction of character. The mixture of spleen 
adds to the sharpness of the point, like poisoned 
arrows. Mr.Northcote enlarges with enthusiasm 
on the old painters, and tells good things of 
new. The only thing he ever vexed me in 
his likingthe Catalugiie Raisoiinee. I had almo! 
as soon hear him talk of Titian's pictures (which 
he does with tears in his eyes, and tookiug just 
like them) as see the originals, and I had rati 
hear him talk of Sir Joshua's than see thi 
He is the last of that school who knew Gold- 
smith and Jolinson. How finely he describes 
Pope! His elegance of mind, his figure, his 
character were not unlike his own. He does 
not resemble a modern Englishman, but puts 
one in mind of a Roman Cardinal or Sp; 
Inquisitor. I never ate or drank with 
Northcote ; but I have lived on his conver 
tion with undiminished relish ever since I 
remember, — and when 1 leave it, I come 
into the street with feelings lighter and more 
etherial than I have at any other time. — One of 
his Ute-u-lites would at any time make an Essay; 
but he cannot write himself, because he loses 
himself in the connecting passages, is fearful of 
the effect, and wants the habit of bringing his 
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ideas into one focus or point of view. A lem 
is necessary to collect the diverging rays, the 
refracted and broken angular lights of conversa- 
tion on paper. Contradiction is half the battle 
in talking — the being startled by what others 
say, and having to answer on the spot. You 
have to defend yourself, paragraph by paragraph, 
pareuthesiH within parenthesis. Perhaps it might 
be supposed that a person who excels in con- 
versation and cannot write, would succeed bet- 
ter in dialogue. But the stimulus, the immediate 
irritation would be wanting; and the work would 
read flatter than ever, from not having the very 
thing it pretended to have. 

Lively sallies and connected discourse are 
very different things. There are many persons 
of tiiat impatient and restless turn of mind, that 
they cannot wait a moment for a conclusion, or 
follow up the thread of any argument. In the 
hurry of conversation their ideas are somehow 
huddled into sense ; but in the intervals of 
thought, leave a great gap between. Montes- 
quieu said, he oAen lost an idea before he could 
find words for it : yet he dictated, by way of 
saving time, to an amanuensis. This last is, in 
my opinion, a vile method, and a solecism in au- 
thorship. Home Tooke, among other paradoxes, 
used to maintain, that no onu could write a good 
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Style who was not in the habit of talking and 
hearing the sound of his own voice. He might 
as well have said that no one could relish a good 
style without reading it aloud, as we find com- 
mon people do to assist their apprehension. But 
there is a method of trying periods on the cor, 
or weighing them with the scales of the breath, 
without any articulate sound. Authors, as they 
write, may be said to " hear a sound bo fine, 
there's nothing lives 'twixt it and silence." 
Even musicians generally compose in their 
heads. I agree that no style is good, that is not 
fit to be spoken or read aloud with eft'ect. This 
holds true not only of emphasis and cadence, 
but also with regard to natural idiom and col- 
loquial freedom. Sterne's was in this respect 
the best style that ever was written. You fancy 
that you hear the people talking. For a con- 
trary reason, no college-man writes a good 
style, or understands it when written. Fine 
writing is with him all verbiage and monotony 
— a translation into classical centos or hexame- 
ter lines. 

That which I have just mentioned is among 
many instances I could give of ingenious absur- 
dities advanced by Mr. Tookc in the heat and 
pride of controversy. A person who knew him 
well, and greatly admired his talents, said of 
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him that he never (to his recollection) heard 
him defend an opinion which he thought right, 
or in wliich he believed him to be himself sin- 
cere. He indeed provoked his antagonists into 
the toils by the very extravagance of his as- 
sertions, and the teasing sophistry by which 
he rendered them plausible. His temper was 
prompter to his skill. He had the manners of 
a man of the world, with great scholastic re- 
sources. He flung every one else off his guard, 
and was himself immoveable. I never knew 
any one who did not admit his superiority in 
this kind of warfare. He put a full stop to one 

of C *9 long-winded prefatory apologies for 

liis youth and inexperience, by saying abruptly, 
"Speak up, young man !" and, at another time, 
silenced a learned professor, by desiring an ex- 
planation of a word which the other frequently 
used, and which, he said, he had been many 
yearstrying to get at the meaning of, — the copu- 
lative Is! He was the best intellectual fencer of 
his day. Ho made strange havoc of Fuseli's fan- 
tastic hiert^lyphics, violent humours, and oddity 
of dialect. — Curran, who was sometimes of the 
same party, was lively and animated in con- 
vivial conversation, but dull in argument ; nay, 
averse to any thing like reasoning or serious 
observation, and had the worst taste I ever knew. 
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His favourite critical topics were to abuse 
ton's Paradise Lost, and Romeo and Juliet, 
deed, he confessed a want of sufficient acquain' 
ance with books when he found himself in lite- 
rary society in London. He and Sheridan once 
dined at John Kemble'R with Mrs. Inchbald and 
Mary Woolstonecroft, when the discourse almost 
wholly turned on Love, " from noon to dewy 
eve, a summer's day!" What a subject ! What 
speakers, and what hearers ! What would I not 
give to have been there, had I not learned it all 
from the bright eyes of Amaryllis, and may one 
day make a Table-talk of it ! — Peter Pindar 
rich in anecdote and grotesque humour, 
profound in technical knowledge both of musi" 
poetry, and painting, but he was gross and over- 
bearing. Wordsworth sometimes talks like 
man inspired on subjects of poetry (his own 
of the question) — Coleridge well on every si 
ject, and G — dwin on none. To finish this 
subject — Mrs. M "s conversation is as fine- 
cut as her features, and I like to sit in the room 
with that sort of coronet face. What she says 
leaves a flavour, like fine green tea. H — t's is 

like champaigne, and N 's like anchi 

sandwiches, H — yd — n's is like a game at 
ball : L — 's like snap-dragon : and my own 
I do not mistake the matter) is not very much 
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unlike a game at nine-pins ! One source 

of the conversation of authors, is the character 
of other authors, and on that they are rich 
indeed. What things they say! Wiat stories 
they tell of one another, more particularly of 
their friends ! li' I durst only give some of 
these confidential communications !...Tlie reader 
may perhaps think the foregoing a specimen of 
them: — but indeed he is mistaken. 

I do not know of any greater impertinence, 
than for an obscure individual to set about 
pumping a character of celebrity. " Bring him 
to me," said a Doctor Tronchin, speaking oT 
Rousseau, " that I may see whether he has any 
thing in him." Before you can take measure 
of the capacity of others, you ought to be sure 
that they have not taken measure of yours. 
They may think you a spy on them, and may 
not like their company. If you really want to 
know whether another person can talk well, 
begin by saying a good thing yourself, and you 
will have a right to look for a rejoinder. " The 
best tennis-players," says Sir Fopling Flutter, 
" make the best matches." 



- For wit is like a 



HeM up at tennis, which men do the be^t 
With tlie best players. 
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We heal' it often said of a great author, or a 
I great actress, that tJiey are very stupid people 
in private. But he was a fool that said bo. TeU 
me your company, and I 'II tell you your manners. 
In conversation, as in other things, the action 
and reaction sliould hear a certain proportion to 
each other.—Authors may, in some sense, be 
looked upon as foreigners, who are not na- 

turaUzed even in their native soil. L once 

came down into the country to see us. He was 
" like tlie most capricious poet Ovid among the 
Goths.'' The country people thought him an 
oddity, and did not understand his jokes. It 
would be strange if they had ; for he did not 
make any, while he staid. But when we crosseil 
the country to Oxford, then he spoke a little. 
He and the old colleges were hail-fellow well 
met ; and in the quadrangles, he '* walked 
gowned." 

There is a character oi' a gentleman ; so there 
is a character of a scholar, which is no less easily 
recognised. The one has an air of books about 
him, as the other has of good-breeding. The 
one wears his thoughts as the other does his 
clothes, gracefully; and even if they are a little 
old-fashioned, they are not ridiculous : they have 
had their day. The gentleman sliows, by \ 
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manner, that he has been used to respect from 
others: the scholar that he lays claim to self- 
respect and to a certain independence of opinion. 
The one has been accustomed to the best com- 
pany; the other has passed his time in culti- 
vating an intimacy witii the best authors. There 
is notliing forward or vulgar in the behaviour 
of the one; nothing shrewd or petulant in the 
observations of the other, as if he should asto- 
niah the bye-standers, or was astonished himself 
at his own discoveries. Good taste and good 
sense, like common politeness, are, or are sup- 
posed to be, matters of course. One is di- 
stinguished by an appearance of marked atten- 
tion to every one present ; the other manifests 
an habitual air of abstraction and absence of 
mind. The one is not an upstart with all the 
self-important airs of the founder of his own 
fortune ; nor the other a self-taught man, with 
the repulsive self-suflSciency which arises from 
an ignorance of what hundreds have known 
before him. We must excuse perhaps a little 
conscious family-pride in the one, and a tittle 
harmless pedantry in the other. — As there is a 
class of the first character which sinks into the 
mere gentleman, that is, which has nothing but 
tliis sense of respectability and propriety to sup- 
port it — so the character of a scholar not unfrv- 
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quently dwindles down into the shadow of 
shade, till nothing is left of it but the mi 
hook-worm. There is often something amiabli 
as well as enviable in this last character. I know 
one such instance, at least. The person I mean 
has an admiration for learning, if he is only daz- 
zled by its light. He lives among old authors, if 
he does not enter much into their spirit. He 
handles the covers, and turns over the page, 
and is familiar witli the names and dates. He 
is busy and self-involved. He hangs hke a film 
and cobweb upon letters, or is like the dust 
upon the outside of knowledge, which should 
not be rudely brushed aside. He follows 
learning as its shadow; but as such, he is re- 
spectable. He browzes on the liusk and leaves 
of books, as the young fawn browzes on the 
bark and leaves of trees. Such a one lives 
his life in a dream of learning, and lias nevi 
once had his sleep broken by a real sense 
things. He believes implicitly in genius, truth, 
virtue, liberty, because he finds the names of 
these things in books. He thinks that love and 
friendship are the finest things imaginable, both 
in practice and theory. The legend of good 
women is to him no fiction. When he steals 
from the twilight of his cell, the scene brei 
upon him like an illuniinated missal, and all tl 
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people he sees are but so many figures in a 
camera obscura. He reads the worM, like a 
favourite volume, only to find beauties in it, or 
like an edition of some old work which he is 
preparing for the press, only to make emenda- 
tious in it, and correct the errors that have in- 
advertently slipt in. He and his dog Tray are 
much the same honest, simple-hearted, faithful, 
aflectionate creatures — if Tray could but read! 
His mind cannot take the impression of vice: 
but the gentleness of his nature turns gall to 
milk. He would not hurt a fly. He draws the 
picture of mankind from the guileless simplicity 
of his own iieart : and when he dies, his spirit 
will take its smiting leave, witliout having ever 
had an ill thougiit of others, or the conscious- 
ness of one in itself! 
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I HATE people who have no notion of any 
thing but generalities, and forms, and creeds, 
and naked propositions, even worse than I dis- 
like those who cannot for the soul of them ar- 
rive at the«:omprehension of an abstract idea. 
There are those (even among philosophers) who, 
deeming that all truth is contained within cer- 
tain outlines and common topics, if you proceed 
to add colour or relief from individuality, protest 
against the use of rhetoric as an illogical thing ; 
and if you drop a hint of pleasure or pain as 
ever entering into *' this breathing world," 
raise a prodigious outcry against all appeals to 
the passions. 

It is, I confess, strange to me that men who 
pretend to more than usual accuracy in distin- 
guishing and analysing, should insist that in 
treating of human nature, of moral good and 
evil, the nominal differences arc alone of any 
value, or that in describing the feehnga and 
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motives of men, any thing that conveys ' 
smallest idea of what those feelings are i 
given circumstances, or can by parity of reason 
ever be in any others, is a deliberate attempt at 
artifice and delusion — a3 if a knowledge or 
representation of things as they really exist . 
{rules and definitions apart) was a proportion- 
able departure from the truth. They stick to 
tlie table of contents, and never open the volume 
of the mind. Tliey are for having maps, not 
pictures of the world we live in: as much as to 
say that a bird's-eye view of things contains 
the truth, the whole truth, and notluug but the 
truth. If you want to look for the situation of 
a particular spot, they turn to a pasteboard 
globe, on which they fix their wandering gaze; 
and because you cannot find the object of your 
search in their bald " abridgements,'* tell you 
there is no such place, or that it is not worth 
inquiring after. They had better confine their 
studies to the celestial sphere and the signs 
of the zodiac ; for there they will meet with 
no petty details to boggle at, or contradict 
their vagu e conclusions. Such persons would 
make excellent theologians, but are very indif- 
ferent philosophers. — .To pursue this geogra- 
phical reasoning a little farther. They may say 
that the map of a coimty or shire, for instance, 
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is too large, and conveys a disproportionate idea 
of its relation to the whole. And we say that 
their map of the globe is too small, and conveys 
no idea of it at all. 



Our Britain §how8 
Id k ^rcat [mkiI u sv 



" In the world's yoliime 
s of it, but cot in it ; 



but is it really 80 ? What! the county is biggerij 



than the i 



; the 
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representation 
falls short of the reality, by a million degrees, 
and you would omit it altogether in order to 
arrive at a balance of power in the non-entities 
of the understanding, and call this keeping 
within the bounds of sense and reason ; Nind 
whatever does not come within those self-made 
limits is to be set aside as frivolous or monstrous, ,' 
But " there are more things between heaveti 
and earth than were ever dreamt of in this 
philosophy." They cannot get them all in, of 
the size of life, and therefore they reduce them 
on a graduated scale, till they think they can. 
So be it, for certain necessary and general pur- 
poses, and in compliance with the infirmity of 
human intellect : but at other times, let us en- | 
large our conceptions to the dimensions of tfae I 
original objcctSjj nor let it be pretended that 
we have outraged truth and nature, because we 
have encroached on vour dimiuutivi< mei'lianical 
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Standard. There is no language, no 

[that can strictly come up to the tru 

' of reality : all we have to do is to guide our 
descriptions and conclusions by the reality. A 
certain proportion must be kept: we must not 
invert the rules of moral perspective. Logic 
should enrich and invigorate its decisions by 
the use of imagination ; as rhetoric should be 
governed in its application, and guarded from 
abuse by the checks of the understanding. 
Neither, I apprehend, is sufficient alone. The 
mind can conceive only one or a few things in 
their integrity : if it proceeds to more, it muat 
have recourse to artificial substitutes, and judge 
by comparison merely. In the former case, it 
may select the least worthy, and so distort the 
truth ui' tilings, by giving a hasty preference 
in the latter, the danger is that it may n 
and abstract so much as to attach no idea at 
to them, corresponding with their practical 
value, or their influence on the minds of those 
concerned with them. Men act from individual 
impressions; and to know iminkind.we should be 
acquainted with nature. -Men act from passion ; 
and we can only judge of passion by sympathy. 
Persons of jhe dry and husky class above spoken 
of, often seem to think even nature itself an 
interloper on their flimsy theories. They prefer 
the shadows in Plato's cuvc to the actual objects 
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without it. Thev consider men " as mice in 

an air-pnmp," fit only for their experiments; 

and do not consider the rest of the universe, or 

" all tile mighty world of eye and ear," as worth 

any notice at ail. This is making short, but not 

L -sure work. < Truth does not He in vacuo, any 

Itmore than in a well. We must improve our , 

concrete experience of persons and things into 

the contemplation of general rules and princi- ' 

pies; but without being grounded in individual 

■&cts and feelings, v/e shall end as we began, in 

1^ ignorance.^ 

It is mentioned in a short account of the Last 
Moments of Mr. Fox, that the conversation at the 
I house of Lord Holland (where he died) turning 
I upon Mr. IJurke's style, that Noble Person ob- 
f jectcd to it as too gaudy and meretricious, and 
said that it was more profuse of flowers than 
fruit. On which Mr. Fox observed, that though 
tht» was a common objection, it appeared to 
him altogether an unfounded one ; that on the 
contrary, the flowers often concealed the fruit 
beneath them, and the ornaments of .style were 
raUier an hindrance than an advantage to the 
sentiments they were meant to set off. In con- 
firmation of this remark, he offered to)(ake down 
the book, and translate a page any where into his 
town plain, natural style ; and by his doing so, 
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Lord Holland was convinced that he hatl often, 
missed the thought from having his attention 
drawn offtothe dazzling imagery. Thus people 
continually find fault with the colours of style 
as incompatible with the truth of the reasoning, 
but without any foundation whatever. If it 
were a question about the figure of two triangles, 
and any person were to object that one triangle 
was green and the other yellow, and bring this 
to bear upon the acutenesa or obtuseness 
the angles, it would be obvious to remark 
the colour had nothing to do with the quesi 
But in a dispute whether two objects are 
loured alike, the discovery, that one is gi 
and the other yellow, is fatal./ So with respi 
to moral truth (as distinct from mathematical), 
whether a thing is good or evil, depends on the 
quantity of passion, of feeling, of pleasure 
pain connected with it,^ and with which 
must bt made acquainted in order to come 
a sound conclusion, and not on the inquiry, 
whether it is round or square. Passion, in 
short, is the essence, the chief ingredient in ' 
moral truth ; and the warmth of passion is sure 
to kindle the light of imagination on the objects 
around iti The " words that glow" are almost 
inseparaUle from the " thoughts that bun 
Hence logical reason and practical truth 
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tsparates. It is easy to raise an outcry against 
violent invectives, to talk loud against extrava- 
gance and enthusiasm, to pick a quarrel with 
every thing but the most calm, candid, and 
qualified statement of facts : but there are enor- 
mities to wliich no words can do adequate jus- 
tice. Are we then, in order to form a complete 
idea of tiicm, to omit every circumstance of 
aggravation, or to suppress every feeling of im- 
patience that arises out of the details, lest we 
should be accused oi' giving way to the influence 
of prejudice and passion ? This would be to 
falsify the impression altogether, to misconstrue 
reason, and fly in the face of nature. Suppose, 
for instance, that in the discusi^ions on the Slave- 
Trade, a description to the life was given of the 
horrors of the Middle Passage (as it was termed), 
that you saw the manner in which thousands of 
wretches, year after year, were stowed toge- 
ther in tlie hold of a slave-ship, without air, 
without light, without food, without hope, so 
that what they suffered in reality was brought 
home to you in imagination, till you felt in sick- 
ness of heart as one of them, could it be said 
that this was a prejudging of the case, that your 
knowing the extent of the evil disqualified you 
from pronouncing sentence upon it, and that 
|.yoar disgust and abhorrence were the effects of 
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a heated imagination? No. Those evils thdj 
inflame the imagination and make the heal 
sick, ought not to leave the head cool. Thtf* 
is the very test and measure of the degree o) 
the enormity, that it involuntarily staggers and 
appals the mind. If" it were a common iniquity, 
if it were slight and partial, or necessary, it 
would not have this eflect ; but it very properly 
carries away the feelings, and (if you will) 
overpowers the judgment, because it is 
of evil so monstrous and unwarranted as not t 
be endured, even in thought. A man on I 
rack does not suffer the less, because the extn 
mity of anguish takes away his commaDd i 
feeling and attention to appearances. A pa^j 
inflicted on humanity is not the less real, bccausj 
it stirs up sympathy in the breast of humanitj 
Would you tame down the glowing language Q 
justifiable passion into that of cold indifferent 
of self-complacent, sceptical reasoning, and thus" 
take out the sting of indignation from the mind 
of the spectator? Not, surely, till you have re- 
moved the nuisance by the levers that strong feel- 
ing alone can set at work, and have thus taken 
away the pang of suffering that caused it ! Or say 
that the question were proposed to you, whether, 
on some occasion, you should thrust your hand:H 
into the flames, and were coolly told that yon 
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were not at all to consider the pain and anguisli 
it might give you, nor suffer yourself to be led 
away by any such idle appeals to natural sensi- 
bility, but to refer the decision to some abstract, 
technical ground of propriety, would you not 
laugh in your adviser's face ? Oh ! no ; where 
our own interests are concerned, or where we 
are sincere in our professions of regard, the 
pretended distinction between sound judgment 
and lively imagination is quickly done away 
witlu But I would not wish a butter or moi'e 
philosophical standard of morality, than that we 
should think and feel towards others as we 
shuidd, if it were our own cast-. If we look for 
a higher ijtandard than this, we shall not find it ; 
but shall lose the substance for the shadow ! 
Again, suppose anextreme or individual instance 
is brought forward in any general question, as 
that of the cargo of sick slaves that were thrown 
overboard as so much live lumfter by the captain 
of a Guinea vessel, tn the year 177^> which was 
one of the things that 6rst drew the attention 
(rf* tlie public to this nefarious traffic*, or the 
practice of suspending contumacious negroes 
in cages to have their eyes pecked out, and to 
be devoured alive by birds of prey — Does this 
form no rule, because the mischief is solitarv 

• S*» Mi'Dioin nf Gnmiltr Shaqi, hy Princp Hi»n-, K«|. 
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or excessive? The rule is absolute; for we 
feel that nothing of the kind could take place, 
or be tolerated for an instant, in any system that 
was not rotten at the core. If such things arc 
ever done in any circumstances with impunity, 
weknow what must be done every day under the 
same sanction. It shows that there is an utter 
deadness to every principle of justice or feeling 
of humanity; and where this is the case, we 
may take out our tables of abstraction, and set 
down what is to follow through every gradation 
of petty, galling vexation, and wanton, unre- 
lenting cruelty. A state of things, where a 
single instance of the kind can possibly happen 
without exciting general consternation, ought 
not to exist for half an hour. The parent, 
hydra-headed injustice ought to be crushed at 
once with all its viper brood. Practices, the 
mention of which makes the flesh creep, and 
that affront the light of day, ought to be put 
down the instant they are known, without in- 
quiry and without repeal. 

There was an example of eloquent moral 
reasoning connected with this subject, given in 
the work just referred to, which was not the 
less solid and profound, because it was pro- 
duced by a burst of strong personal and j 
meatary feeling. It is what follows:— 
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iianie of a person having been mentioned in the 
presence of" Naimhnniia (a young African chief- 
tain), who was understood by him to have pub- 
licly asserted sometliing very degrading to the 
general character of Africans, he broke out into 
violent and vindictive language. He was im- 
mediately reminded of the Christian duty of 
forgiving his enemies; upon which he answered 
nearly in the following words : — ' If a man should 
rob me of my money, I can forgive him ; if a 
man should shoot at me, or try to stab me, I 
can forgive him; if a man should sell me and 
ill my family to a slave-ship, so that we should 
pass all the rest of our days in slavery in the 
West Indies, I can forgive him; but' (added 
he, rising from his seat witli much emotion) 
•if a man takes away the character of the |>eo- 
ple of my country, I never can forgive him.* 
Being asked why he would not extend his for- 
giveness to those who took away the character 
of the people of his country, he answered: * If 
a man should try to kill me, or should sell me 
and my family for slaves, he would do an injury 
to as many as he might kill or sell; but if any 
one takes away the character of Black people, 
that mati injures Black people all over the 
world; and when he has once taken away their 
character, there is nothing which he i;iay not 
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man, for 



do to Black people ever after. Tliat man, 
instance, will beat Black men, and any, Oh, it 
is only a Black ?nan, xchy should not I beat him? 
That man will make slaves of Black people; 
for, when he has taken away their character, he 
will say, Oh, they are only Black people, why 
should 7iot I make them slaves? That man will 
take away all the people of Africa if he can 
catch them; and if you ask him, But why do 
you take away all these people? he will i 
Oh.' they are only Black people — Ihey are J 
like White people — ivhy should I not take thi 
That is the reason why I cannot forgive i 
man who takes away the character of the people 
of ray country.' " — AXemoirs of GBANVti 
Sharp, p. 369- 

I conceive more real light and vital hea^ 
thrown into the argument by this struggle of 
natural feeling to relieve itself from the weight 
of a fiilse and injurious imputation, than would 
be added to it by twenty volumes of tables and 
calculations of the pros and cons of right and 
wrong, of utility and inutility, in Mi\_5ei 
hand-writing. In allusion to this celebrated | 
son's tlieory of morals, I will here go a step far- 
ther, and deny that tlie dry calculation of conse- 
quences is the sole and unqualitied test of r 
and wrong; for wc are to take into the aco 
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(u well) the re-action of these consequences' 
upon the. mind of the individual and the com- 
munity. In morals, the cultivation of a moral 
sense is not the last thinj^ to be attended to — 
nay, it is the first. Almost the only unso- 
phisticated or spirited remark that we meet 
with in Paley's Moral Philosophy, is one which 
is also to be found in Tucker's Light of Nature 
— namely, that in dispensing charity to common 
beggars we arc not to consider sn much the 
good it may do the object of it, as the harm it 
will do the [Mirson who refuses it. A sense of 
compassion is involuntarily excited by the im- 
mediate appearance of distress, and a violence 
and injury is done to the kindly feelings by 
withholding the obvious relief, the trifling pit- 
tance in our power. This is a remark, I think, 
wortJiy of the ingenious and amiable author 
from whom Paiey borrowed it. So with respect 
to the atrocities committed in the Slave-Trade, 
it could not be set up as a doubtful plea in their 
favour, that the actual and intolerable suflFerings 
inflicted on the individuals were compensated 
by certain advantages in a commercial and 
political point of view — in a moral sense they 
cannot be compensated. They hurt the public 
mind: they harden and sear the natural feelings. 
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The evil is monstrous and palpable; the pre- 
tended good is remote and contingent. In 
morals, as in philosophy, De tion apparentibus 
et non existentibus eaden est ratio. What does 
not touch the heart, or come home to the 
feelings, goes comparatively for little or no. 
tiling. A benefit that exists merely in pos- 
sibility, and is judged of only by the forced 
dictates o^ the understanding, is not a set-off 
against an evil (say of equal magnitude in 
itself) that strikes upon the senses, that haunts 
the imagination, and lacerates the human heart. 
A spectacle of deliberate cruelty, that shocks 
every one that sees and hears of it, is not to 
be justified by any calculations of cold-blooded 
sclt-intercst — is not to be permitted in any case. 
It is prejudged and self-condemned. 'Neces- 
sity has been therefore justly calJed " the ty- 
rant's plea." It is no better with the mere 
doctrine of utility, which is the sophist's plea. 
Thus, for example, an infinite number of lumps 
of sugar put into Mr. Bentham's artificial ethical 
scales would never weigh against the pounds 
of human flesh, or drops of human blood, that 
are sacrificed to produce them. The taste of 
the former on the palate is evanescent ; but the 
others sit heavy on the soul. The one ar&aj 
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object to the imagination : the others only to 
the understanding. "But man is an animal com- 
pounded both of imagination and understand- 1 
ing; and, in treating of what is good for man's I 
nature, it is necessary to consider both/^ A' 
calculation of the mere ultimate advantages, 
without regard to natural feelings and afFec- 
tions, may improve the external face and phy- 
sical comforts of society, but will leave it hearts 
less and worthless in itself. In a word, the 
sympathy, of the individual with the conse- 
[(ucnces of his own act is to be attended to (no 
less than the consequences theUisetves) in every 
.sound system of morality j and this must be 
determined by certain natural laws of the hu> 
man mind, and not by rules of logic or arith- 
metic./ 

The aspect of a moral question is to be 
judged of very much like the face of a country, 
by the projecting points, by what is striking 
and memorable, by that which leaves traces of 
itself behind , or " casts its shadow before." 
MUUons of acres do not make a picture ; nor 
the calculation of all tlie com^equences in the 
world a sentiment. We must have some out- 
standing object for the mind, as well as the eye, 
to dwell on and recur to — something marked 
and decisive to give a tone and texture to the 
i2 
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moral feelings. Not only is the attention thus 
roused and kept alive; but what i» roost im- 
portant as to the principles of action, the desire 
of good or hatred of eviVis powerfully excited. 
But all individual facts and history come uuder 
the head of what these people call Imagination. 
All full, true, and particular accounts they con- 
sider as romantic, ridiculous, vague, in6ani- 
imatory. As a case in point, one of this school 
of thinkers declares that he was qualified to 
write a better History of India from having 
never been there than if he had, as the last 
might lead to local distinctions or party-pre- 
judices; that is to say, that he could describe a 
countiy better at second-hand than from original 
observation, or that from having seen no one 
object, place, or person, he could dov ampler 
justice to the whole. It might be maintained, 
much on the same principle, that an artist would 
paint a better likeness of a person after he was 
dead, from description or different sketches of 
the face, than from having seen the individual 
living man. On the contrary, I humbly con- 
ceive that the seeing half a dozen wandering 
Lascars in the streets of London gives one a 
belter idea of the soul of India, that cradle of 
the world, and (as it were) garden of the { 
than all the charts, records, and statistical;! 
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ports that can be sent over, even under the 
classical adiiiinistratioii of Mr. Canning. Ex 
uno omnes. One Hindoo differs more from a 
citizen of London than lie does from all other 
Uindoos; and by seeing the two first, man to 
■nan, you know comparatively and essentially 
what they are, nation to nation. By a very few 
specimens you fix the great leading differences, 
which are nearly the same throughout. Any one 
thing is a better representative of its kind, than 
all the words and definitions in the world can be. 
The sum total is indeed different from tlie par- 
ticulars } but it is not easy to guess at any ge- 
neral result, without some previous induction of 
particulars andvappeal to experience. 

>' UHtat can we rewnn, but from wti&t we know }" 

Again, it is qtute wrong, instead of the most 
striking illustrations of human nature, to single 
out the stalest and tritest, as if they were most 
authentic and infallible j not considering that 
from the extremes you may infer the means, 
but you cannot from the means infer the ex- 
trcmes in any case. It may be said that the 
extreme and individual cases may be retorted 
upon us: — I deny it, unless it be with truth. 
The imagination is an associating principle ; and|/ 
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( A has an instinctive perception when a thing be* 
longs to a system, or is only an exception to it. " 
For instance, the excesses committed by the 
victorious besiegers of a town do not attach to 
the nation committing them, but to the nature 
of that sort of warfare, and are common to 
both sides. They may be struck off the score 
of national prejudices. The cruelties exercised 
upon slaves, on the other hand, grow out of the 
• relation between master and slave; and the 
mind intuitively revolts at them as such. The 
cant about the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion is mere cant — every body knows it to be 
io : each party would have retaliated upon the 
other : it was a civil war, like that for a disputed 
succession : tiie general principle of the right 
or wrong of the change remained untouched. 
Neither would tliese horrors have taken place, 
except from Prussian manifestos, and treachery 
within : there were none in the American, 
and have been none in the Spanish Revolution. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew arose out n^ 
the principles of that rebgion which extextj^M 
nates with tire and sword, and keeps no fi^H 
with heretics. — If it be said that nick-name*, 
party watch-words, bugbears, the cry of " No 
Popery," &c. are continually played off upon 
the imagination with the most mischievous 
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eBect, I answer that most of these bugbears 
aiid terms of vulgar abuse liave arisen out of 
abstruse speculation or barbarous prejudice, 
and have seldom had their root in real facts or 
natural feelings. Besides, are not general topics, 
rules, exceptions, endlessly bandied to and fro, 
and balanced one against the other by the moat 
learned disputants? Have not three^foiirths of 
all tlie wars, scliisms, heart-burnings in the 
world begun on mere points of controversy? — 
There are two classes whom I have found given 
to this kind of reasoning against the use of our 
senses and feelings in what concerns human 
nature, viz. knaves and foots. The last do it, 
because they think their own shallow dogmas 
settle all questions best without any farther 
appeal i and the first do it, because they know 
that the retiuoments of the head are more easily 
got rid of than the suggestions of the heart, 
and tliat a strong sense of injustice, excited by 
a particular case in all its aggravations, tells 
more against them than aU the distinctions of 
Uie jurists. Facts, concrete existences, are ' 
stubborn things, and are not so soon tampered ) 
with or turned about to any point we please, as , 
mere names and abstractions. Of these last I 
it may be said, 

" A hrvath am mar them, il^ a bivulli lias ui^dv :" 
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and they are liable to be puffed away by evi 
wind of doctrine, or baffled by every plea 
convenience. I wonder that Rousseau 
into this cant about the want of soundness 
rhetorical and imaginative reasoning ; and 
so fond of this subject, as to make an abridgmi 
of Plato's rhapsodies upon it, by which he 
led to expel poets from his commonwealtl 
Thus two of the most flowery writers are tliose 
who have exacted the greatest severity of 
style from others. Rousseau was too ambitii 
of an exceedingly technical and scientific mi 
of reasoning, scarcely attainable in the mixei 
questions of human life, (as may be seen in his 
Social Contract — a work of great ability, but 
extreme formality of structure) and it is pro- 
bable he wasled into this error in seeking to over- 
come his too great warmth of natural tempi 
ment and a tendency to indulge merely the 
pulses of passion. Burke, who was a man 
fine imagination, had the good sense (without 
any of this false modesty) to defend the moral 
uses of the imagination, and is himself one 
the grossest instances of its abuse. 

It is not merely the fashion among philo- 
sophers—the poets also have got into a way of 
scouting individuality as beneath the sublimil 
of their pretensions, and the universality 
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their genius. The philosophers have become 
mere logicians, and their rivals mere rhetori- 
cians J for as these last must float on the surface, 
and arc not allowed to be harsh and crabbed and 
recondite like the others, by leaving out the indi> 
vidual, they become common-place. They can- 
not reason, and they must declaim. Modern 
tragedy, in particular, is no longer like a 
vessel making the voyage of life, and tossed 
about by the winds and waves of passion, but 
is converted into a handsomely- constructed 
atearo-boat, that is moved by the sole expan- 
sive power of words. Lord Byron has launched 
several of these ventures lately (if ventures 
they may be called) and may continue in the 
same strain as long as he pleases. We have 
not now a number of dramatis persontB affected 
by particular incidents and speaking according 
to their feelings, or as the occasion suggests, 
but each mounting the rostrum, and delivering 
his opinion on fate, fortune, and the entire con- 
summation of things. The individual is not of 
sufficient importance to occupy his own thoughts 
or the thoughts of others. The poet fills his page 
with grandes pensees. He covers the face of ■ 
nature with the beauty of his sentiments and j 
the brilliancy of bis paradoxes. We have the ' 
subtleties of the head, instead of the workings 
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ofthe heart, and possiblejustifications instead o*' 
the actual motives ot" conduct. This aU seems to 
proceed on a false estimate of individual nature 
and the value of human life. We have been so 
used to count by millions of late, that we 
think the units that compose them nothing; t 
are so prone to trace remote principles, that l 
neglect the immediate results. As an instani 
of the opposite style of dramatic dialogue, i 
which the persons speak for themselves, a 
one another, I will give, by way of illusti 
tion, a passage from an old tragedy, in whichi 
brother has just caused his sister to be put t 
violent death. 

" Bosola. Fix your eye here. 

Tcrdinand, Constantly. 

Bosnia. Do you not weep? 
Other sins only speak ; murthtr Khriektt mit : 
Ttie clemuat of water moiateus the earth; 
But blond Hieti upwards, and bedews the heavuns. 

J^errfiVianc/. Cover berfece: mine eyes dazzle; she died jod 

Bosola. I think not mi : lier inrelidty 
Seem'd to have years too many. 

Ferdinand. She and I were twins : 
And shuuld I die this instant, I b&d lived 
Her time to a minute." 

Duchess op Malfv, Act IV. S 

How iine is the constancy with which he 6 
fixes his eye on the dead body, with a foi 
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€»urage, and then, as his resolution wavers, how 
natural is his turning his face away, and the re- 
flection that strikes him on her youth and beauty 
and untimely death, and the thought that they 
were twins, and his measuring his hfe by hers up 
to the present period, as if all that was to come 
of it were nothing! Now, I would fain ask 
whether there is not in this contemplation of the 
interval that separates the beginning from the 
end of life, of a life too so varied Irom good to 
ill, and of the pitiable termination of which 
the person speaking has been the wilful and 
guilty cause, enough to " give the mind pause ?'* 
Is not that revelation as it were of the whole 
extent of our being which is made by the flashes 
of passion and stroke of calamity, a subject suf- 
ficiently staggering to have place in legitimate 
tragedy ? Are not the struggles of the will with i 
untoward events and the adverse passions of 
others an interesting and instructive in the re- 
presentation as reflections on the mutability of 
fortune or inevitabieness of destiny, or on the 
pai^ons of men in general ? The tragic Muse 
doe8 not merely utter muflled sounds ; but wc 
see the paleness on the cheek, and the life-blood 
gushing from the heart ! The interest we take 
in our own lives, in our successes or lUsappOint- 
ments, and the home feelings that arise out ot' 
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'these, when well described, are the clearest ' 
ami truest mirror in which we can sec the ■ 
image of human natnre. For in this Bensc each 
man is a microcosm. What he is, the rest are — 
whatever his joys and sorrows are composed 
of, theirs are the »ame — no more, no less. 

" One tmicli of nature makes the nhoie world khi." 

] But it must be the genuine touch of nature, 
not the outward flourishes and varnish of art. 
The spouting, oracular, didactic figure of the . 
poet no more answers to the living man, than 
the lay-figiire of the painter does. We may ' 
well say to such a one, 

" TIiou liast U() epeciilution in tJiusc fyes 

That tliou tloat glare with : tliy bones arv njurrowless 

Tliy blood is cold !" 

Man is (so to speak) an endless and infinitely i 
varied repetition : and if we know what one 
man feels, we so far know what a thousand feel 
in the sanctuary of their being. Our feeling of 
general humanity is at once an aggregate of a 
thousand different truths, and it is also the same \ 
truth d thousand times told. As is our per-' 
ception of this original truth, the root of our ' 
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imagination, so will the force and richness of 
the general impression proceeding from it be. 
The boundary of our sympathy is a circle which 
enlarges itself according to its propulsion from 
the centre — the heart. If we are imbued with 
a deep sense of individual weal or woe, we shall 
be awe-struck at the idea of humanity in gene- 
ral. If we know little of it bnt it3 abstract and 
common properties, without iheir particular 
application, their force or degrees, we shall 
care just as little as we know either about the 
whole or the individuals. If we understand the 
texture and vital feeling, we then can fill up 
the outline, but we cannot supply the former 
from having the latter given. Moral and poetical 
truth is like expression in a picture — the one is 
not to be attained by smearing over a large 
canvas, nor the other by bestriding a vague 
topic. In such matters, the most pompous scio* 
lUts are accordingly found to be the greatest* 
contemners of human life. But I defy any 
great tragic writer to despise that nature which 
he understands, or that heart which he has 
probed, with alt its rich bleeding materials of 
joy and sorrow. The subject may not be a 
source of much triumph to him, from its alter- 
nate light and shade, but it can never become 
one of supercilious indifierence. He must feel a 
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8trongl(|llBX interest ifi it, corresponding to that 
which lie' has depicted in the characters of 
.others. Indeed, the dbject and end of playing, 
^' both at the first and now, is to hold the mirror 
up to nature," to enable us to feel for others as 
for ourselves, or^o embody a distinct interest 
.out of ourselves by the force of imagination 
and passioiy> This is summed up in the wish of 
the poet — 

'* To feel irhat others are, and know myself a man." 

If it does not do this, it loses both its dignity 
and its proper use. 
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No one is idle, who can do any thing. It is 
conscious inability, or the sense of repeated 
failure, that prevents us from undertaking, or 
deters us from the prosecution of any work. 

Wilson, the painter, might be mentioned as , 
an exception to this rule; for he was said to be 
an indolent man. After bestowing a few touches 
on a picture, he grew tired, and said to any friend 
who called in, " Now, let us go somewhere!" 
But the fact is, that Wilson could not finish his 
pictures minutely; and that those few masterly 
touches, carelessly thrown in of a morning, were 
all that he coukl do. The rest would have been 
labour lost. Morland has been referred to as 
another man of genius, who could only be 
brought to work by fits and snatches. But his 
landscapes and figures (whatever degree of 
merit they might possess) were mere Iiasty 
sketches ; and he could produce all that he was 
capable of, in the first half-hour, as well as ia 
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twenty years. Wliybeslowadditional pains with- 
out additional effect ? Wliat he did was from the 
impulse of tlie moment, from tlie lively impres- 
sion of some coarse, but striking object; and 
with that impulse his efforts ceased, as they justly 
ought. There is no use in labouring, inv'tttl 
Minerva — noranydifRcultyin it, when the Muse 
is not averse. ■ 



" The labour wc (lelig)it in physicg pain." ^^| 

Denner finished his unmeaning portraits with a 
microscope, ami without being ever weary of his 
■ fitiitless task; for the essence of his genius was 
rlhdustry. Sir Joshua Reynolds, courted by the 
Graces and by Fortune, was hardly ever out of 
his painting-room ; and lamented a few days, at 
any time spent at a friend's house or at a noble- 
man's seat in the country, as so much time lost. 
That darkly-illuminated room " to him a king- 
dom was;" his pencil was the sceptre that he 
wielded, and the throne, on which his sitters 
were placed, a throne for Fame. Here he felt 
indeed at home; here the current of his ideas 
flowed full and strong; here he felt most self- 
possession, most command over others; and the 
sense of power urged him on to his delightful 
task with a sort of vernal cheerfulness and 
vigour, even in the decline of life. The feeling 
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of weakness and incapacity would have made 
liis liand soon (alter, would have rebutted him 
irom his object; or bad the canvas mocked, and 
been insensible to his toil, instead of graduallv 
turning to 

" A lucid mirror, in i*hich iiature saw 
All her reffected featuren," 

he would, like so many others, have thrown 
down his pencil in despair, or proceeded re- 
luctantly, without spirit and without success. 
Claude Lorraine, in like manner, spent whole 
mornings on the banks of the Tiber or in his 
study, eliciting beauty after beauty, adding 
touch to touch, getting nearer and nearer to 
jierfection, luxuriating in endless felicity — not 
merely giving the salient points, but filling up 
the whole intermediate space witti continuoiia 
grace and beauty ! What farther motive was 
necessary to induce him to ])erscvere, but the 
bounty of his fate ? What greater pleasure could 
he seek for, than that of seeing the perfect image 
of his mind reflected in the work of his hand? 
But as is the pleasure and the confidence pro- 
duced by consummate skill, so is the pain and ' 
the desponding etfect of total failure. When 
for the fair face of nature, we only see an un- 
sightly blot issuing from our best endeavours, 
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thfin the nerves slacken, the tears fill the eye^ 
and the painter turns away from his art, as the 
lover from a mistress, that scorns him. 
how many such have, as the poet says, 

" Begun in glitdncM ; 
Whereof hns come in the end desiMindency and madoi 

not for want of will to proceed, (oh! no,) \ 
for lack of power! 

Hence it is that those often do best (up to 
a certain point of common-place success) who 
have lenst knowledge and least ambition to 
excel. Their taste keeps pace with their capa- 
city; and they are not deterred by insurmount- 
able difficulties, of which they have no idea. 1 
have known artists (for instance) of considerable 
merit, and a certain native rough strength and 
resolution of mind, wlio have been active and 
enterprising in their profession, but who never 
seemed to think of any works but those which 
i they had in hand ; they never spoke of a picture, 
or appeared to have seen one: to them Titian, 
Raphael, Kubens, Rembrandt, Correggio, were 
as if they had never been: no tones, mellowed 
by time to soft perfection, lured tliem to their 
luckless doom, no divine forms baffled their vain 
embrace; no sound of immortality nuig in their 
ears, or drew off their attention from the calls of 
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creditors or of hunger; they walked through 
collections of the finest works, like the Children 
in the Fiery Furnace, untouched, unapproached. 
With these true lerrn; JiUi the art seemed 
to begin and end : they thought only of the 
subject of their next production, the size of 
their next canvas, the grouping, the getting of 
the figures in ; and conducted their work to 
its conclusion with as little distraction of mind 
and as few misgivings as a stage-coachman 
conducts a stage, or a carrier delivers a bale 
of goods, according to its destination. Such 
persons, if they do not rise above, at least seldom 
sink below themselves. They do not soar to the 
" highest Heaven of invention," nor penetrate 
the inmost recesses of the heart} but they suc- 
ceed in all that they attempt, or arc capable of, 
as men of business and industry in their calling. 
For them the veU of the Temple of Art is not 
rent asunder, and it is well : one glimpse of the 
Sanctuary, of the Holyofthe Holies, might palsy 
tiieir hands, and dim their sight for ever after ! 
I think there are two mistakes, common 
enough, on this subject; viz. that men of genius, 
or of first-rate capacity, do little, except by in- 
termittent fits, or per sal/urn — and that they do 
that little in a slight and slovenly manner. 
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X'lere may be instances of this ; but they are 
l' not the highest, and they are the exceptions, 
not the rnle. On the contrary, the greatest 
artists have in general been the most prolific or 
the most elaborate, as the best writers have been 
frequently the most voluminous as well as inde- 
J'atigable. We- have a great living instance 
Rtnong writers, that the quality of a man's pro- 
ductions is not to be estimated in the inverse 
ratio of their quantity, I mean in tlie Author of 
Waverleyj the fecundity of wliose pen is no less ^ 
admirable than its felicity. Shakespear is an- 
other instance of the same prodigality of genius; 
his materials being endlessly poured forth witli 
no niggard or fastidious hand, and the mastery 
of the execution being (in many respects at 
least) equal to the boldness of the design. As 
one example among others that I might cite of 
the attention which he gave to his subject, it is 
sufficient to observe, that there is scarcely a 
word in any of his more striking passages that 
can be altered for the better. If any person, 
for instance, is trying to recollect a favourite 
line, and cannot hit upon some particular ex- 
pression, it is in vain to think of substituting 
any other so good. That in the original text is 
i)ot merely the best, but it seems the only ti^ 
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one. I will stop to illustrate this point a little. 
I was at a loss the other day for the line in 
Henry V. 

•' Nice customs curtesy tn great kings." 

1 could not recollet't the word nice : I tried a 
number of others, such as oW, grave, &c. — they 
would none of them do, hut seemed all heavy, 
lumbering, or from the purpose: the word nice, 
OQ the contrary, appeared to drop into its place, 
and be ready to assist in paying the reverence 
required. Again, 

" A je%t'n /jrotperil If lies in tlie ear 
Of him tliat hears it." 

I thought, in quoting from memory, of "A jest's 
success," " A jest's re nowny" Sic. I then turned 
to the volume, and there found the very word 
that, of all others, expressed the idea. Had 
Sliakespear searched through the four quarters 
of the globe, he could not have lighted on an- 
other to convey so exactly what he meant — a 
casual, hollow, sounding success ! I could mul- 
tiply such examples, but that I am sure the 
reader will easily supply them himself; and they 
shew sufficiently that .Sliakespear was not (as he 
is often represented) a loose or clumsy writer. 
'Jlie bold, happy texture of his style, in which 
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every word is promineni, and yet cannot be tore- 
Ironi its place without violence, any more than 
a limb from the body, is (one should think) the 
result either of vigilant pains-taking or of un- 
erring, intuitive perception, and not the mark 
of crude conceptions, and "the random, blind* 
(old blows of Ignorance." 

There cannot be a greater contradiction to 
' the common prejudice that " Genius is naturally 
a truant and a vagabond," than the astonishing 
and (on this hypothesis) unaccountable number 
of chef-d'ceuvres left behind them by the old 
masters. The stream of their invention supplies 
the taste of successive generations like a river: 
they furnish a hundred Galleries, and preclude 
competition, not more by the excellence than by 
the number of their performances. Take Ra- 
phael and Rubens alone. There are works of 
theirs in single Collections enough to occupy a 
long and laborious life, and yet their works are 
spread through all the Collections of Europe. 
They seem to have cost them no more labour 
than if they " had drawn in their breath and 
puffed it forth again." But we know that they 
madedrawings, studies, sketches of all the prin- 
cipal of these, with the care and caution of the 
merest tyros in the art ; and they remain t 
proofs of their capacity and diligence. 
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Cartoons of Raphael alone might have employed 
many years, and made a life of illustrious labour, 
though they look as if they had been struck 
off at a blow, and are not a tenth part of what 
he produced in his short but bright career. 
Titian and Michael Angelo lived longer, but 
they worked as hard and did as well. Shall we 
bring in competition with examples like these 
some trashy caricaturist or idle dauber, who has 
no sense of the iniinite resources of nature or 
art, nor consequently any power to employ him- 
sell'upon them for any length of time or to any 
purpose, to prove that genius and regular in- 
dustry are incompatible qualities? 

In my opinion, the very superiority of the 
works of the great painters {instead of being a 
bar to) accounts for their multiplicity. Power 
is pleasure; and pleasure sweetens pain. A 
tine poet thus describes the effect of the sight of 
nature on his mind : 



" The aoundiug cataract 

Haunte<I nic liku a pasaiun; tlie tall nick. 
The mountain, and the dtep and gloomy wood. 
Their colours and their forms were then to mo 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love, 
That had ao wed of a remoter charm 
Bj thought supplied, or any interest 
CnlKirrowed from tlic eye." 

So the forms of nature, or tlie human form divine, 
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stood before the great artists of old, nor requil 
any other stimulus to lead the eye to survey, or 
the hand to embody them, than the pleasure 
derived from the inspiration of the subject, 
and " propulsive force" of the mimic creation. 
The grandeur of their works was an argument 
with them, not to stop short, but to proceed. 
They could have no higlier excitement or satis- 
faction than in the exercise of their art and 
endless generation of truth and beauty. Success 
prompts to exertion; and habit faciUtates suc- 
cess. It is idle to suppose we can exhaust na- 
ture; and the more we employ our own faculties, 
the more we strengthen them and enrich our 
stores of observation and invention. The more 
we do, the more we can do. Not indeed if we 
gel our ideas out of our own heads — that stock is 
soon exhausted, and we recur to tiresome, 
vapid imitations of ourselves. But this is the 
difference between realand mock talent, between 
genius and affectation. Nature is not limited, 
not does it become effete, like our conceit and 
vanity. The closer we examine it, the more it 
refines upon us ; it expands as we enlarge and 
shift our view; it " grows with our growth, and 
strengthens with our strength."- The subjects 
are endless; and our capacity is invigorated as 
it is called out by occasion and necessity. He 
who does notliing, renders hiinself incapable of 
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doing any thing; but while we are executing 
any work, we are preparing and qualirying our- 
selves to undertake another. The principles 
are the same in all nature; and we understand 
them better, as we verify them by experience 
and practice. It is not as if tliere was a given 
number of subjects to work upon, or a set of 
innate or preconceived ideas in our minds which 
we encroached upon with every new design ; 
the subjects, as I said before, are endless, and 
we acquire ideas by imparting them. Our ex- 
penditure of intellectual wealth makes us rich : 
we can only be liberal as we have previously 
accumulated the means. By lying idle, as by 
standing still, we are confined to the same trite, 
narrow round of topics: by continuing our 
efforts, as by moving forwards in a road, we 
extend our views, and discover continually new 
tracts of country. Genius, like humanity, rusts 
for want of use. 

Habit also gives promptness ; and the soul of 
dispatch is decision. One man may write a 
book, or paint a picture, while another is deli- 
berating about the plan or the title-page. The 
great painters were able to do so much, because 
they knew exactly wjiat they meant to do, and 
bow to set about it. They were thorough-bred 
workmen, and were not learning their art while 
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they were exercising it. One can tlo a great 
deal in a short time if one only knows how. 
Thus an author may become very voluminous, 
who only employs an hour or two in a day in 
study. If he has once obtained, by habit and 
reflection, a use of his pen with plenty of ma- 
terials to work upon, the pages vanish before 
him. The time lost is in beginning, or in 
^topping after we have begun. If we only go 
foi-wards with spirit and confidence, we sh; 
soon arrive at the end of our journey. Ap 
tised writer ought never to hesitate for a I 
tence from the moment he sets pen to paper, 
or think about the course he is to take. He 
must trust to his previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject and to his immediate impulses, and he will 
get to the close of Ins task without accidents 
or loss of time. I can easily understand how 
the old divines and controversialists produced 
their folios : I could write foUos myself, if I rose 
early and sat up late at this kind of occupation. 
But I confess 1 should be soon tired of it> t^^ 
sides wearying the reader. ^H 

In one sense, art is long and life is short. ^H 
another sense, this aphorism is not true. The 
best of us are idle half our time. It is wonderful 
how much is done in a short space, provided j 
set about it properly, and give our minds whi 
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to it. Let any one devote iiiraself to any art 
or science ever so strenuously, and he will still 
have leisure to make considerable progress in 
half a dozen other acquirements. Leonardo 
da Vinci was a mathematician, a musician, a 
poet, and an anatomist, besides being one of the 
greatest painters of his age. The Prince of 
Painters was a courtier, a lover, and fond of 
dress and company. Michael Angelo was a 
prodigy of versatility of talent — a writer of Son- 
nets (which Wordsworth has thought worth 
translating) and the friead of Dante. Salvator 
was a lutenist and a satirist. Titian was an 
elegant letter-writer, and a finished gentleman. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses are more 
polished and classical even than any of his pic- 
tures. Let a man do all he can in any one 
branch of study, he must either exhaust himself 
and doze over it, or vary his pursuit, or else lie 
idle. All our real labour lies in a nut-shell. 
The mind makes, at some period or other, one 
Herculean effort, and the rest is mechanical. 
We have to climb a steep and narrow precipice 
at Hrst; but after that, the way is broad and 
easy, where we may drive several accomplish- 
ments abreast. Men should have one principal 
pursuit, which may be both agreeably and ad- 
vantageously diversified with other lighter ones, 
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as the subordinate parts of a picture may be' J 
managed so as to give effect to the centre group.' 
It has been observed by a sensible man*, that' 
the having a regular occupation or professionali j 
duties to attend to is no excuse for putting forth' i 
an inelegant or inaccurate work; for a habit o€ I 
industry braces and strengthens the mind, and! J 
enables it to wield its energies with additional 
ease and steadier purpose. — Were I allowed to J 
instance in myself, if what I write at present is i 
worth nothing, at least it costs me nothing.< J 
But it cost me a great deal twenty years ago. P" I 
have added little to my stock since then, and I 
taken httle from it. I " unfold the book and i 
volume of the brain," and transcribe the cha- 
racters i see there as mechanically as any one j 
might copy the letters in a sampler. I do i;ot | 
say they came there mechanically — I transfer j 
them to the paper mechanically. After eight j 
or ten years' hard study, an author (at least) 
may go to sleep. 

I do not conceive rapidity of execution ne* 1 
cessarily implies slovenliness or crudeness. On f 
the contrary, I believe it is often productive ] 
both of sharpness and freedom. The eager- 
ness of composition strikes out sparkles of I 
fancy, and runs the thoughts more naturally , 

• Tile Rev. W. Shcplicrd, of Cateiicrt, in llic Preface to bis J 
Life of Pnggio, 
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md closely into one another. There may be 
!ss Ibrmal method, but there is more life, and 
spirit, and truth. In the play and agitation of 
the mind, it runs over, and we dally with the 
subject, as the glass-blower rapidly shapes the 
vitreous fluid. A number of new thoughts rise 
\np spontaneously, and they come in the proper 
places, because they arise from the occasion. 
They are also sure to partake of the warmth 
and vividness of that ebullition of mind, from 
■Which they spring. Spiritus precipitatuius est. 
these sort of voluntaries in composition, the 
Noughts are worked up to a state of projection : 
the grasp of the subject, the presence of mind, 
the flow of expression must be something akin 
extempore speaking; or perhaps such bold 
'bat finished draughts may be compared toT/'ffJico 
paintings, which imply a life of study and great 
previous preparation, but of which the exe- 
cution is momentary and irrevocable. I wUl 
Id a single remark on a point that has been 
luch disputed. Mr. Cobbett lays it down that 
le first word that occurs is always the best. I 
luld venture to ditfer from so' great an aii- 
lority. Mr. Cobbett himself indeed writes as 
lily and as well as he talks j but he perhaps Is 
Lrdly a rule for others without his practice jmd 
ithout his ability. In the hurry of composition 
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three or four words may present themselves, one 
on the back of the other, and the last may be the 
best and right one. I grant thus much, that it 
is in vain to seek for the word we want, or en- 
deavour to get at it second-hand, or as a para- 
phrase on some other word — it must come of 
itself, or arise out of an immediate impression or 
lively intuition of the subject; that is, the pro- 
per word must be suggested immediately by the 
thoughts, but it need not be presented as soon 
as called for. It is the same in trying to recollect 
the names of places, persons, &c. We cannot 
force our memory; they must come of them- 
selves by natural association, as it were ; but they 
may occur to us when we least think of it, owing 
to some casual circumstance or link of connexion, 
and long after we have given up the search. 
Proper expressions rise to the surface from the 
heat and fermentation of the mind, like bub- 
bles on an agitated stream. It is tliis whi^H 
produces a clear and sparkling style. ^H 

In painting,great execution supplies the pUH 
of high finishing. A few vigorous touches, pro- 
perly and rapidly disposed, will often give more 
of the appearance and texture (even) of natural 
objects than the most heavy and laborious de- 
tatii. But this masterly style of executia 
very different from coarse daubing. I i 
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think, however, that the pains or polish an artist 
bestows upon his wo-'ks necessarily interferes 
with their number. He only grows more en- 
amoured of his task, proportionally patient, in- 
defatigable, and devotes more of the day to 
study. The time we lose is not in overdoing what 
we are about, but in doing nothing. Rubens had 
great facility of execution, and seldom went 
into the details. Yet Raphael, whose oil-pictures 
were exact and laboured, atchieved, according 
to the length of time lie lived, very nearly as 
much as lie. In filling up the parts of his pic- 
tures, and giving them the last perfection they 
were capable of, he filled up his leisure hours, 
which otherwise would have lain idle on his 
hands. I liave sometimes accounted for the 
slow progress of certain artists from the un- 
finished state in which they have left their works 
at last. These were evidently done by fits and 
llirocs — there was no appearance of contiouous 
labour — one figure liad been thrown in at a 
venture, and then another ; and in the intervals 
between these convulsive and random efforts, 
more time had been wasted than could have 
been spent in working up each individual figure 
on the sure principles of art, and by a careful 
inspection of nature, to the utmost point of 
practicable perfection. 
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Some persons are afraid of their own worksj 
and having made one or two successful efforts, 
attempt nothing ever after. They stand still 
midway in the road to fame, from being startled 
at the shadow of their own reputation. This 
is a needless alarm. If what they have already 
done possesses real power, this will increase 
with exercise ; if it has not this power, it is not 
sufficient to ensure them lasting fame. Such 
delicate pretenders tremble on the brink of 
ideal perfection, like dew-drops on the edge 
of flowers; and are fascinated, like so many 
Narcissuses, with the image of themselves, re- 
flected from the public admiration. It is seldom, 
indeed, that this cautious repose will answer 
its end. While seeking to sustain our reputa- 
tion at the height, we are forgotten. Shakespei 
gave different advice, and himself acted uij 



" Perseieraui'e, dear my lord, 

KoepB honour bright. To have dane, is to hang 

Quite out of fioliion, like a rusty mail. 

Id monumeatal mockery. Take the instaut ^rny; j 

For lioDour travels iu a atrait so narrow, 

Wliere one hut goes ahreoat. Keep tlieo tlie path; J 

For nunlation hath a thousand sons. 

That one by one pursue. If you give way. 

Or hedge aside friim the direct furth-right. 

Like to au enter'd tide, they all ruah by. 
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And learc you hiodmost: — 

Or like a gaJIuat horse, fiUl'n in lirat rauk. 

Lie there for pavement (o the abject rear, 

O'er-run and trampled. Then what they do in present. 

Though less than yours iu past, must o'ertop yours: 

For time is like a futhiunahle host. 

That slightly shcikes his parting guest by the hand. 

And with hia arms outstretch'd as he would fly. 

Grasps Id the eonier. Welcome ever smiles. 

And taren-ell goes out sighing. O let not virtue seek 

BemuneratioD for the thing it wa* ; for beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

Lore, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and caluniniiitiiig Time. 

One touch of nature makes the wliolc world kiii. 

That all with one consent pntise new-liorD gauds, 

Thougli they are made and moulded of things past; 

.\nd give to dust that is a tittle gilt 

More laud than gilt o'er dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object." 

Troilvs and Chessida. 



I cannot very well conceive how it is that some 
writers (even of taste and genius) spend whole 
years in mere corrections for the press, as it were 
—in polishing a line or adjusting a comma. They 
take long to consider, exactly as there is nothing 
worth tlie trouble of a moment's thought; and 
the more they deliberate, the farther they are 
from deciding: for their fastidiousness increases 
with the indulgence of it, nor is there any real 
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ground for preference. They are in the sitlifl- 
tion of Ned Softly, in the Tatleb, who was a 
whole morning debating whether a line of- 
poetical epistle should run — 

" You sing your song with so mucli art ;' 



r sung you smg 
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These are points that it is impossible ever 
come to a determination about ; and it is only a 
proof of a little mind ever to Iiave entertaipi 
the question at all. 

There is a class of persons whose minds si 
to move in an element of littleness; or rather, 
that are entangled in trifling difficulties, and in- 
capable of extricating themselves from them. 
There was a remarkable instance of this impro- 
gressive, ineffectual, restless activity of temper in 
a late celebrated and very ingenious landscape* 
painter. " Never ending, still beginning," his 
mind seemed entirely made up of points and 
fractions, nor could he by any means arrive at a 
conclusion or a valuable whole. He made it his 
boast that he never sat with his hands before 
him, and yet he never did anj thing. His 
powers and hie time were frittered away in 
an importunate, uneasy, fidgetty attention to 
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little things. The first picture he ever painted 
(when 3 mere hoy) was a copy of his father's 
house J and he began it by counting the number 
of bricks in the front upwards and lengthways, 
and then made a scale of tliem on his canvas. 
This literal style and mode of study stuck to 
him to the last. He was put under Wilson, 
whose example (if any thing could) might 
have cured him of this pettiness of conception} 
hut nature prevailed, as it almost always does. 
To take pains to no purpose, seemed to be 
his motto, and the delight of his life. He left 
(when he died, not lon^ ;igo) heaps of canvasses 
with elaborately finished pencil outlines on them, 
and with perhaps a little dead-colouring added 
here and there. In this state they were thrown 
aside, as if he grew tired of" his occupation the 
instant it gave a promise of turning to account, 
and his whole object in the pursuit of art was to 
erect scaffoldings. The same intense interest in 
the most frivolous things extended to the com- 
mon concerns of life, to the arranging of his let- 
ters, thelabeiiingof his hooks, and the inventory 
of his wardrobe. Yet he was a man of sense, 
■who saw the folly and the waste of time in all 
this, and could warn others against if. The 
perceiving our own weaknesses enables us to 
^ive others excellent advice, but it does not 
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teach us to reform them ourselves. " Physiciai 
Ileal thyself!" is the hardest lesson to foUod 
Nobody knew better than our artist that repoi 
is necessary to great efforts, ami that he whoi 
never idle, labours in vain ! 

Another error is to spend one's hfe in procraii 
tiuation and preparations for the future. Pal 
sons of this turn of mind stop at the threaholtf 
of art, and accumulate the means of improve- 
ment, till they obstruct their progress to the 
end. They are always putting off the evil day, 
and excuse themselves for doing nothing by 
commencing some new and indispensable course 
of study. Their projects are magnificent, but 
remote, and require years to complete or to put 
them in execution. Fame is seen in the horizon, 
and flies before them. Like the recreant boast- 
ful knight in .Spenser, they turn their backs on 
their competitors, to make a great career, but 
never return to the charge. They make them- 
selves masters of anatomy, of drawing, of per- 
spective: they collect prints, casts, medallions, 
make studies of heads, of hands, of the bones, 
the muscles ; copy pictures ; visit Italy, Greece, 
and return as they went. They fulfil the pro- 
verb, " When you arc at Komc, you must do as 
those at Rome do." This circuitous, erra 
])U]'suit of ai't can come to no good. It is c 
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vanity. Foreign 
travel especially makes men pedants, not artists. 
What we seek, we must find at home or no- 
where^ The way to do great things is to set 
about something, and he who cannot find re- 
sources in himself or in his o%^'n painting- room, 
will perform the grand tour, or go through tlie 
circle of the arts and sciences, and end just 
where he began ! 

The same remarks that have been here urged 
with respect to an application to the study of art, 
will, in a great measure, (though not in every 
particular) apply to an attention to business: I 
mean, that exertion will generally follow success 
and opportunity in the one, as it does confidence 
and talent in the other. Give a man a motive 
to work, and he will work. A lawyer who is 
regularly feed, seldom neglects to look over his 
briefs: the more business, the more industry. 
The stress laid upon early rising is preposterous. 
If we have any thing to do when we get up, we 
shall not lie in bed, to a certainty. Thomson 
the poet was found late in bed by Dr. Burney, 
&nd asked why he had not risen earlier. The 
Scotchman wisely answered, " I had no motive, 
young man!" What indeed had he to do after 
writing the Seasons, but to dream out the rest of 
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his existence, unless it were to write the Castle 
OF Indolsnce * ! 

* School-boys attend to their tasks as soon as they acquire 
a relish for study, and apply to that for which they find they 
have a ci^iacity. If a boy shows no inclination for the Latint 
tongaCf it is a sign he has not a turn for learning languages* 
Yet he dances welL Give up the thought of nuJung a scholar 
of hinii and bring him up to be a dandng-master ! 
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ON LONDONERS AND COUNTRY PEOl'LE. 



1 DO not agree with Mr. B!iicku>ood\\\ his de- 
finition of tlie word Cockiiei/. He means bj' it a 
person wlio lias happened at any time to live in 
London, and who is not a Tory — I mean by it 
a person who has never lived out of London, 
and who has got all his ideas from it. . 

The true Cockney has never travelled beyond 
llie purlieus of tlie Metropolis, either in the 
body or the spirit. Primrose-hill is the Ultima 
Thulc of his most romantic desires } Greenwich 
Park stands liim in stead of the Vales of Atn i 
cady. Time and space are lost to him. Hq 
is contined to one spot, and to the present mov 
menu He sees every tiling near, superficial, 
little, in hasty succession. The world turns 
round, and his head with it, like a roundabout 
at s fair, till he becomes stunned and giddy with 
the motion. Figures glide by as in a camertt 1 
i oi/satra. There is a glare, a perpetual hubbub, j 
\i noise, a crowd about liim^ he sees and hears j 
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a vast number of things, and knows nothing. 
He is pert, raw, ignorant, conceited, ridiculous, 
shallow, contemptible, ilis senses keep him 
alive; and be knows, inquires, and cares for 
nothing farther. He meets the Lord Mayor's 
coach, and without ceremony treats himself to 
an imaginary ride in it. He notices the people 
going to court or to a city-feast, and is quite 
satisfied with the show. He takes the wall of a 
Lord, and fancies himself as good as he. He 
sees an infinite quantity of people pass along 
the street, and thinks there is no such thing as 
life or a knowledge of character to be found 
out of London. " Beyond Hyde Park all is a 
desart to him." He despises the countiy, be- 
cause he is ignorant of it, and the town, because 
he is familiar with it. He is as well acquainted 
with St. Paul's as if he had built it, and talks 
of Westminster Abbey and Poets' Corner with 
great indifference. The King, the House of 
Lords and Commons are his very good friends. 
He knows the members for Westminster or the 
City by sight, and bows to the Sheriffs or the 
Sheriffs* men. He is hand and glove with the 
Chairman of some Committee. He is, in short, 
a great man by proxy, and comes so often in 
contact with fine persons and things, that he 
rubs off' a little of the gilding, and is surcharged 
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with a sort of second-hand, vapid, tingling^ 
troublesome self-importance. His personal van 
nity is thus continuall)' flattered and perked ujf J 
into ridiculous self-complacency, while his imoif I 
gination is jaded and impaired by daily misuse^ J 
Every thing is vulgarised in his mind. Nothing! 
dwells long enough on it to produce an interest |'T 
nothing is contemplated sufficiently at a distance I 
to excite curiosity or wonder. I'oiirlrueCock^w 
■ney is tfotir only /rue leveller. Let liim be as low 1 
as he will, he fancies he is as good as any body 
else. He has no respect for himself, and still 
less (if possible) for you. He cares little about 
his own advantages, if he can only make a jest 
at yours. Every feeling cornea to him through 
a medium of levity and impertinence; nord 
he like to have this habit of mind disturbs 
by being brought into collision with any thing 
serious or respectable. He despairs (in such a 
crowd of competitors) of distinguishing himself, 
but lauglis heartily at the idea of being able to 
trip up the liecls of other people's pretensions. 
A Cockney feels no gratitude. This is a first 
principle with liim. He regards any obligation 
yon confer upon him as a species of imposition, 
a ludicrous assumption of fancied superiority. 



He talks about i 



thing, for he lias heard 



ftonietliing about it; and understanding nothing 
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of the matter, concludes he has as good a right 
as you. He is a politician; for he has seen the 
Parliament House; he is a critic; because lie 
knows the principal actors by sight — has a taste 
for music, because lie belongs to a glee-club at 
the West End, and is gallant, in virtue of some* 
times frequenthig the lobbies at half-price. A 
(Deie Londoner, in fact, from the opportunities 
I he has of knowing something of a number of 
objects (and those striking ones) fancies liimself 
a sort of privileged person; remains satisfied 
with the assumption of merits, so much the 
more unquestionable as they are not his own; 
and from being dazzled with noise, show, and 
appearances, is less capable of giving a real 
opinion, or entering into any subject than the 
meanest peasant. There are greater lawyers, 
orators, painters, philosophers, poets, players in 
London, than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom: he is a Londoner, and therefore it 
Would be strange if he did not know more of 
law, eloquence, art, philosophy, poetry, acting, 
than any one without his local advantages, and 
who is merely from the country. This is a non 
sequitar; and it constantly appears so wl 
put to the test. 

A real Cockney is the poorest creature in 
World, the most literal, the most mechanical. 
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and yet he too lives in a world of romance — a 
fairy-land of his own. He is a citizen of Ixin- 
don; and this abstraction lends his imagination 
the finest dance in the world. London is the 
first city on the habitable globe*, and tlierefofe 
be must be superior to every one who lives out of 
it. There are more people in London than any 
where else; and though a dwarf in stature, hts 
person swells out and expands into ideal im- 
portance and borrowed magnitude. He resides 
in a garret or in a two pair of stairs' back room ; 
yet he talks of the magnificence of London, and 
gives himself airs of consequence upon it, as 
if all the houses in Portman or in Grosvcnor 
Sijuare were his by right or in reversion. " He 
is owner of all he surveys." The Monument, 
the Tower of London, St. James's Palace, the 
MatisioD House, White-Hall, are part and parcel 
of his being. Let us suppose him to be a law- 
yer's clerk at half-a-guinea a week : but he 
knows the Inns of Court, the Temple Gardens, 
and Gray's-Inn Passage, sees the lawyers in 
their wigs walking up and down Chancery Lane, 
and has advanced within half-a-dozen yards of 
the Chancellor's chair: — who can doubt that 
he understands (by implication) every point of 
law (however intricate) better than the most 
expert country practitioner? He is a shopman, 
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, and nailed all day behind the counter: but he 
I ieea hundreds and thousands of gay, well-dressed 
people pass — an endless phantasmagoria — and 
enjoys their liberty and gaudy fluttering pride. 
He is a footman — but he rides behind beauty, 
through a crowd of carriages, and visits a thon- 
rand shops. Is he a tailor — that last infirmity 
of human nature? The stigma on his profession 
s lost in the elegance of the patterns he pro- 
vides, and of the persons he adorns; and he is 
something very different from a mere country 
botcher. Nay, the very scavenger and night- 
man thinks the dirt in the street has something 
precious in it, and his employment is solemn, 
silent, sacred, peculiar to London! A barker 
in Monmouth Street, a slop-seller in RadcUfle 
Highway, a tapster at a night-cellar, a beggar 
in St. Giles's, a drab in Fleet-Ditch, live in the 
eyes of millions, and eke out a dreary, wretched, 
scanty, or loathsome existence from the gorge- 
ous, busy, glowing scene around them. It is a 
common saying among such persons that " they 
had rather be hanged in London than die a 
natural death out of it any where else" — Such 
is the force of habit and imagination. Even 
the eye of childhood is dazzled and delighted 
with the poHshed splendour of the jewellers' 
shops, the neatness of the turnery ware, the 
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festoons of artificial flowers, the confectionei 
the chemists' shops, the lamps, the horses, tl 
carriages, the sedan-chairs : to tliis was foi 
mcrly added a set of traditional associationi 
— Whittington and his Cat, Guy Faux and 
the Gunpowder Treason, the Fire and 
Plague of London, and the Heads of tlie Scoti 
Hebels that were stuck on Temple Bar in 17- 
These have vanished, and in their stead 
curious and romantic eye must he content 
pore in Pennant for the scitc of old London. 
Wall, or to peruse the sentimental mile-stone 
that marks the distance to the place " whei 
Hickes's Hall formerly stood!" 

The Cockney li\es in a go-cart of local pi 
jildices and positive illusions; and when he 
turned out of it, he hardly knows how to stand 
move. He ventures through Hyde Park Corner, 
as a cat crosses a gutter. The trees pass by the 
coach very oddly. The country has a strange, 
blank appearance. It is not lined with hou: 
all the way, like L.ondon. He comes to placi 
he never saw or heard of. He finds the worj 
is bigger than he thought for. He might ha" 
dropped from the moon, for any thing he knoi 
of the matter. He is mightily disposed tolauj 
but is half afraid of making some blunder 
tween slieepishness and conceit, he is in av 
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ludicrous situation. He finds that the people 
walk on two legs, and wonders to hear them talk 
a dialect so different from his own. He perceives 
London fashions have got down into the country 
before him, and that some of the better sort are 
dressed as well as he is. A drove of pigs or cattle 
stopping the road is a very troublesome interrup- 
tion. A crow in a field, a magpie in a hedge, . 
are to luni very odd animals — he can't tell wha^J 
to make of them, or how they live. He doefj 
not altogether like the accommodations at th«|( 
inns — it is uot what he has been used to iu 
town. He begins to be communicative — says ' 
he was " born within the sound of Bow-bell," 
and attempts some jokes, at which nobody 
laughs. He asks the coachman a question, 
which he receives no answer. All this is to bim 
very unaccountable and unexpected. He ar^ 
rives at his journey's end ; and instead of being 
the great man he anticipated among his friends ' 
and country relations, finds that they are barely 
civil to him, or make a butt of him; have topics 
of their own which he is as completely ignoraatj 
of as they are indifferent to what he says, so thaj 
he is glad to get back to London again, where 
he meets with his favourite indulgences and as- 
sociates.and fancies the whole world is occupied- 
with what he hears and sees. 
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i Cockney loves a tea-garden in summer, a% 
loves the play or the Cider-Cellar in winter — 
■where he sweetens the air with the fumes of 
tobacco, and makes it echo to the sound of -his 
own voice. This kind of suburban retreat is a 
ost agreeable relief to the close and confined 
T of a city life. The imagination, long pent 
up behind a counter or between brick wails, 
■vrith noisome smells, and dingy objects, cannot 
bear at once to launch into the boundless ex- 
panse of the country, but " shorter excursions 
tries," coveting something between the two, 
and 6nding it at White-conduit House, or the 
Rosemary Branch, or Bagnigge Wells. The 
landlady is seen at a bow-window in near per- 
spective, with punch-bowls and lemons disposed 
orderly around — the lime-trees or poplars yvave 
overhead to " catch the breezy air," throtigli 
vhich, typical of the huge dense cloud that 
hangs over the metropolis, curls up the thin, 
blue, odoriferous vapour of Virginia orOronooko 
— the benches are ranged in rows, the fields and 
hedge-rows spread out their verdure; Hamji- 
stead and Highgate are seen in the back-ground, 
and contain the imagination within gentle limits 
— here the holiday people are playing ball; here 
they are playing bowls — here they are quaffing 
\ ale, there sipping tea — here the loud wager is 
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heard, there the political debate. In a seques- 
tered nook a slender youth with purple face 
and drooping head, nodding over a glass of gin 
toddy, breathes in tender accents — " There's 
nought so sweet on earth as Love's young 
dream J*' while "Rosy Ann" takes its turn, 
and " Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled" is thun- 
dered forth in accents that might wake the 
dead. In anotlicr part sit carpers and critics, 
who dispute the score of the reckoning or the 
game, or cavil at tlie taste and execution of 
the -would-be Brahams and Durusets. Of this 
latter class was Dr. Goodman, a man of other 
times — I mean of those of Smollett and Defoe — 
who was curious in opinion, obstinate in the 
wrong, great in little things, and inveterate in 
petty warfare. I vow he held me an argument 
once " an hour by St. Dunstan's clock," wh3| 
held an umbrella over his head (the friei 
protection of which he was unwilling to quit to 
walk in the rain to Cambcrwell) to prove to me 
that Richard Pincli was neither a fives-player 
nor a pleasing singer. " Sir," said he, " I deny 
that Mr. Pinch plays the game. He is a cunning 
player, but not a good one. I grant his tricks, 
his little mean dirty ways, but he is not a manly 
antagonist. He has no hit, and no left-h« 
How then can he set up for a superior playj 
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And then as to his always striking the ball 
against the side-wings at Copenhagen-house, 
Cavanagh, sir, used to say, ' The wall was made 
to hit at!' I have no patience with such pitiful 
shifts and advantages. They are an insult upon 
so fine and athletic a game! And as to his 
setting up for a singer, it's quite ridiculous. 
You know, Mr. H , that to be a really ex- 
cellent singer, a man must lay claim to one of 
two things; in the 6rst place, sir, he must have 
a naturally fine ear for music, or secondly, an 
early education, exclusively devoted to that 
study. But no one ever suspected Mr. Pinch 
of refined sensibility ; and Iiis education, as we 
all know, has been a little at large. Then 
again, why should he of all other tilings be 
always singing " Rosy Ann," and " Scots wba 
hae wi' Wallace bled," till one is sick of hear- 
ing them? It's preposterous, and I mean to 
tell him so. You know, I'm sure, without my 
hinting it, that in the first of these admired 
songs, the sentiment is voluptuous and tender, 
and in the last patriotic. Now Pinch's romance 
never wandered from behind his counter, and 
his patriotism lies iu his breeches' pocket. Sir, 
the utmost be should aspire to would be to 
play upon the Jews' harp !" This story of the 
Jews' barp tickled some of Pinch's friends, who 
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gave hira various liints of it, wliicli nearly drove 
bira raad, till lie discovered what it was ; for 
though no jest or sarcasm ever hatl the least 
etlect upon him, ^^et he cannot bear to think 
that there should be any joke of this kind 
about him, and be not in the secret : it makes 
against that knoxcing character which he so 
much affects. Pinch is in one respect a com- 
plete specimen of a Cochiey. He never has 
any thing to say, and yet is never at a loss for 
an answer. That is, his pertncss keeps exact 
pace with his duhiess. His friend, the Doctor, 
used to complain of this in good set terms. — 
" You can never make any thing of Mr. Pinch," 
he would say. " Apply the most cutting remark 
to him, and his only answer is, ' The sonic to 
yoUj sir.' If Shakespear were to rise from the 
dead to confute him, I firmly believe it wotdd 
be to no purpose. I assure you, I have found it 
so. I once thought indeed I had him at a dis- 
advantage, but 1 was mistaken. You shall hear, 
sir. I had been reading the following senti- 
ment in a modern play — ' The Road to Ruin,' 
by the late Mr. Holcrofi: — ' For how should the 
soul of Socrates inhabit the body of a stocking, 
weaver?' This was pat to the point (you know 
our friend is a hosier and haberdasher) I came 
full with it to keep an appointment I had with 
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Pincli, began a game, quarrelled with him 
the middle of it on purpose, went up stairs to 
dress, and as I was washing my hands in the 
iiop-basin (watching my opportunity) turned, 
coolly round and said, ' It's impossible there 
should be any sympathy between you and me, 
Mr. Pinch : fur as the poet says, how should 
the soul of Socrates inhabit the body of 3 
stocking- weaver?' ' Ay,' says he, ' does the 
poet say so? then the same to you, sir!' I was 
confounded, I gave up the attempt to conquer 
him in wit or argument. He would pose the 
Devil, sir, by his ' The same to you, sir.' " Wo 
had another joke agaiust Richard Pinch, to which 
the Doctor was not a party, which was, that 
being asked after the respectability of the Uote 
in the tVall, at the time that liandall took it, he 
■nswered quite unconsciously, " Oh I it'a a 
very genteel place, I go there myself some- 
times!" Dr. Goodman was descended by the 
mother's side from the poet Jago, was a private 
gentleman in town, and a medical dilettanti in 
the country, dividing his time equally between 
business and pleasure; had an inexhaustible 
flow of words, and an imperturbable vanity, and 
held " stout notions on the metaphysical score." 
He maintained the free agency of man, with the 
spirit of a martyr and the gaiety of a man of 
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wit and pleasure about town — told me he li; 
curious tract on that subject by A. C. ( Anthi 
Collins) which he carefully locked up 
box, lest any one should see it but himself, to 
the detriment of their character and moralSj 
and put it to me whether it was not hard, 
the principles of philosophkal riecessitif, foi 
man to come to be hanged? To which I rcpliei 
" I thought it hard on any terms !" A knavish 
jtuirker, who had listened to the dispute, laughed 
at this retort, and seemed to assent to the truth 
of it, supposing it might one day be his owu 
case. 

Mr. Smith and the Brangtons, in *' EveUi 
are the finest possible examples of the spirit 
Cockneyism. I once knew a linen-draper in the 
City, who owned to me he did not quite like 
this part of Miss Burney's novel. He said, 
myself lodge in a first floor, where there 
young ladies in the house ; they sometimes 
have company, and if I am out, they ask me to 
lend them the use of my apartment, which I 
readily do out of politeness, or if it is an 
agreeable party, I perhaps join them. Ail this 
is so like what passes in the novel, that I fancy 
myself a sort of second Mr. Smith, and am not 
quite easy at it!" This was mentioned to 
fair Authoress, ai.d she was delighted to 
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that her characters were so true, that an actual 
person fancied himself to he one of them. The 
resemblance, however, was only iti the exter- 
nals; and the real modesty of tlie individual 
stumbled on the likeness to a city coxcomb! 

It is curious to what a degree persons, brought 
up in certain occupations in a great city, are 
shut up from a knowledge of the world, and 
carry their simplicity to a pitch of unheard-of ex- 
travagance. London is the only place in which 
the child grows completely up into the man. 
1 have known characters of this kind, which, 
ill the way of childish ignorance and self-pleas- 
ing delusion, exceeded any thing to be met 
with in Sliakespcar or Ben Jonson, or the old 
comedy. For instance, the following may be 
taken as a true sketch. Imagine a person with 
a florid, shining complexion like a plough-boy, 
large staring teeth, a merry eye, his liair stuck 
into the fashion with curling-irons and pomatum, 
aalender figure, and a decent suit of black — add 
to which the thoughtlessness of the school-boy, 
the forwardness of the thriving tradesman, and 
the plenary consciousness of the citizen of Lon- 
don — and you have Mr. Dunster before you, the 
tishmouger in the Poultry. You shall hear how 
he chirps over his cups, and exults in his private 
ojiinions. " I 'II play no more with you," I said, 
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** Mr, Dunster — yoti are five points in the game 
better than I am." I had just lost three half- 
crown rubbers at cribbnge to him, which loss of 
nine he presently thrust into a canvas pouch 
(not a silk purse) out of which he had produced 
just before, first a few halfpence, then half a 
dozen pieces of silver, then a handfuil of gui- 
neas, and lastly, lying perdu at the bottom, a 
fifty pound Bank-Note. " I'll tell you what," 
I said, " I should like to play you a game at 
marbles" — tins was at a sort of Christmas party 
or Twelfth Night merry-making. " Marbles!" 
said Dunster, catcliing up the sound, and his 
eye brightening with cliildish glee, " What! 
you mean ring-taxv?" " Yes." " I should beat 
you at it, to a certainty. I was one of the best 
in our school (it was at Clapham, sir, the Hev. 
Mr. Denman's, at Clapham, was the place where 
I was brought up) though there were two others 
there better than me. They were the best that 
ever were. I'll tell you, sir, I'll give you an 
idea. Tliere was a water-butt or cistern, sir, at 
our school, that turned with a cock. Now sup- 
pose that brass-ring that the wJndow-cuitain 
is fastened to, to be the cock, and that these 
boys were standing where we are, about twenty 
feet off — well, sir, I'll tell you what 1 have seen 
them do. One of them had a favourite taw (or 
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alley we uaed to call tliem) he'd take aim at 
the cock of the cistern with this marble, as I - 
may do now. Well, sir, will you believe it? 
such was his strength of knuckle and certainty ' 
of aim, he'd hit it, turn it, let the water out, 
and tlten, sir, when the water had run out as 
much as it was wanted, the other boy (he'd just 
the same strength of knuckle, and the same 
certainty of eye) he'd aim at it too, be sure to ] 
hit it, turn it round, and stop the water from 
running out. Yes, what I tell you is very re- 
markable, hut it's true. One of these boys was 
named Cock, and t' other Butler." *' They might 
have been named Spigot and Fawcett, my dear 
sir, from your account of them." " I should not 
mind playing you at fives neither, though I'm 
out of practice. I think I should beat you in a 
week: I was a real good one at that. A pretty 
game, sir ! I had the finest ball, that I suppose 
ever was seen. Made it myself, I'll tell you 
how, sir. You see, 1 put a piece of cork at the 
bottom, then I wound some fine worsted yam 
round it, then I had to bind it round with some 
packthread, and then sew the case on. You'd 
jlieve ir, but I \ 
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whole school for tliat ball. They all wanted to ' 
get it from me, but lord, sir, I would let none ^ 
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of them come near it. I kept it in ray waistcoat 
pocket all day, and at night I used to take it to 
bed with me and put it under my pillow. I 
could n't sleep easy without it." 

The same idle vein miglit be found in the coun- 
try, but I doubt whether it would find a tongue 
to give it utterance. Cockncyism is a ground 
of native shallowness mounted with pertness 
and conceit. Yet with all this simplicity and 
extravagance in dilating on his favourite topics, 
Dunster is a man of spirit, of attention to busi- 
ness, knows how to make out and get in his 
bills, and is far from being hen-pecked. One 
thing is certain, that such a inan must be a true 
Englishman and a loyal subject. He has a 
slight tinge of letters, with shame I confess it — 
has in his possession a volume of the European 
Magazine for the year I76I, and is an humble 
admirer of Tristram Shandy {particularly the 
story of the King of Bohemia and his Seven 
Castles, which is something in his own endless 
manner) and of Gil Bias of Suntillane. Over 
these (the last thing beibre he goes to bed at 
night) he smokes a pipe, and meditates for an 
hour. Alter all, what is there in these harmless 
balf-Hes, tiiese fantastic exaggerations, but a 
literal, prosaic, Cockney translation of the . 
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mired lines in Gray's Ode to Eton College: — 

" What idle progeny succeed 

To chane the ruUiog circle's epeed 
Or urge the flying ball ?" 

A man shut up all his life in his shop, without 
any thing to interest him from one year's end 
to another but the cares and details of business, 
with scarcely any intercourse with books or op- 
portunities for society, distracted with the buza 
and glare and noise about him, turns for relief 
to the retrospect of his childish years; and 
there, through the long vista, at one bright 
loop-hole, leading out of the thorny mazes of ] 
the world into the clear morning light, he S' 
the idle fancies and gay amusements of his 
boyhood dancing like motes in the sunshine. 
Shall we blame or sliould we laugh at him, if hia 
eye glistens, and his tongue grows wanton in 
their praise? 

None but a Scotchman would — tiiat prag- , 
matical sort of personage, who thinks it a folly 
ever to have been young, and who instead of 
dallying with the frail past, bends his brows 
upon the future, and looks only to the viain^ 
chance. Forgive me, dear Dunster, if I have ■ 
dr'awn a sketch of some of thy venial foibles, 
and delivered thee into the hands of these 
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Cockneys of the North, who will fall upon thee 
and devour thee, like so many cannibals, with- 
out a grain of salt ! 

If familiarity in cities breeds contempt, igno- 
rance in the cuunti y breeds aversion and dislike. 
People come too much in contact in town: in 
other places they live too much apart, to unite 
cordially and easily. Our feelings, in the former 
case, are dissipated and exhausted by being 
called into constant and vain activity; in the 
latter they rust and grow dead for want of use. 
If there is an air of levity and indiSerence in 
London manners^ there is a harshness, a morose- 
ness, and lUsagreeable restraint in those of the 
country. We have little disposition to sympathy, 
when we have few persons to sympathise with: 
we lose the relish and capacity for social enjoy- 
laent, the seldomer we meet. A habit of sullen- 
ness, coldness, and misanthropy grows upon us. 
If we look for hospitality and a cheerful welcome 
in country places, it must be in those where the 
arrival of a stranger is an event, the recurrence 
of which need not be greatly apprehended, or it 
must be on rare occasions, on " some high fes- 
tival of once a year." Then indeed the stream of 
hospitality, so long dammed up, may flow with- 
out stint for a short season j or astrangermay1)e 
expected with the same sort of eager impatience 
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as a caravan of wild beasts, or any other natural 
curiosity, that excites our wonder and fills up 
the craving of the mind after novelty. By 
degrees, however, even this last principle loses 
its effect : books, newspapers, whatever carries 
us out of ourselves into a world of which we see 
and know nothing, becomes distasteful, repul- 
sive ; and we turn away with indifference or 
disgust from every thing that disturbs our le- 
thargic animal existence, or takes off our atten- 
tion from our petty, local interests and pursuits. 
Man, left long to himself, is no better than a 
mere clod; or his activity, for want of some other 
vent, preys upon himself, or is directed to splene- 
tic, peevish dislikes, or vexatious, harassing per* 
Bocution of others. I once drew a picture of a 
country-bfe: it was a portrait of a particular 
place, a caricature if you will, but with certain 
allowances, I fear it was too like in the individual 
instance, and that it would hold too generally 
true. See Hound Table, vol. ii. p. 116. 

If these then are the faults and vices of the 
iababitants of town or of the country, where 
diould a man go to live, so as to escape from 
tfaemJ I answer, that in the country we have 
the society of the groves, the fields, the brooks, 
and in London a man may beep to himself, or 
chiise his company as he pleases. 
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It appears to me that there is an amiable 
mixture of these two opposite characters in a 
person who chances to have past his youth in 
London, and who has retired into the cogntry 
for the rest of his life. We may iind in such 
a one a social polish, a pastoral simplicity. He 
rusticates agreeably, and vegetates with a de- 
gree of sentiment. He comes to the next post- 
town to see for letters, watches the coaches 
as they pass, and eyes the passengers with a 
look of familiar curiosity, thinking that he too 
was a gay fellow in his time. He turns his 
horse's head down the narrow lane that leads 
homewards, puts on an old coat to save his 
wardrobe, and fills liis glass nearer to tlie brim. 
As he lifts the purple juice to his lips and to 
his eye, and in the dim solitude that hems him 
round, thinks of the glowing line — ^^M 

•• This bottle 'a the eiin of our table" — "^^ 

another sun rises upon his imagination ; the 
sun of his youth, the blaze of vanity, the glitter 
of the metropolis, " glares round his soul, and 
mocks his closing eye-lids." The distant roar of 
coaches is in his ears — the pit stare upon him 
with a thousand eyes — Mrs. Siddons, Bannister, 
King, are before him — he starts as from a drej 
and swears ho will to London ; but the € 
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tlie length of way deters him, and he rises the 
Kcxt morning to trace the footsteps of the hare 
that has brushed the dew-drops from the lawn, ' 
or to attend a meeting of Magistrates! Mr. 
Justice Shallow answered in some sort to this 
description of a retired Cockney and indigenous 
country-gentleman. He " knew the Inns of 
Court, where they would talk of mad Shallow 
yet, and where the bona robas were, and had 
them at commandment : aye, and had heard the 
chimes at midnight!" 

It is a strange state of society (such as that 
in London) where a man does not know his 
next-door neighbour, and where the feelings 
(one would think) must recoil upon themselves, 
and either fester or become obtuse. Mr. Words, 
worth, in the preface to his poem of the " Ex- 
cursion," represents men in cities as so many 
wild beasts or evil spirits, shut up in cells of 
ignorance, without natural affections, and bar- 
ricadoed down in sensuality and seltislniess. 
'ITie nerve of humanity is bound up, according 
to hiro, the circulation of the blood stagnates. 
And it would be ao, if men were merely cut off 
from intercourse with tlieir immediate neigh- 
bours, and did not meet together generally and 
more at large. But man in London becomes, 
as Mr. Burke has it, a sort of " public creature.'* 
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iHe lives in the eye of the world, and the world 
fin his. If he witnesses less of the details ofpri- 
j vate life, he has better opportunities of observing 
1 its larger masses and varied movements. He 
sees the stream of human life pouring along the 
streets — its comforts and embellishments piled 
up in the shops — the houses are proofs of the 
industry, the public buiJdings of the art and 
magnificence of man j while the public amuse- 
ments and places of resort are a centre and sup- 
port for social feeling. A playhouse alone is a 
school of humanity, where all eyes are fixed on 
the same gay or solemn scene, where smiles or 
tears are spread from face to face, and where a 
thousand hearts beat in unison ! Look at the 
company in a country-theatre (in comparison) 
and see the coldness, the sullenness, the want 
of sympathy, and the way in which they turn 
round to scan and scrutinise one another. In 
London there is a public; and each man is part 
of it. Wc are gregarious, and affect the kind. 
We have a sort of abstract existence; and a 
community of ideas and knowledge (rather than 
local proximity) is the bond of society and good- 
fellowship. This is one great cause of the tone 
of political feeling in large and populous cities. 
There Is here a visible body-poUtic, a type a 
image of that huge Leviathan the State. 
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comprehend that vast del 
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of which we see a tenth part daily moving before 
ur; and by having our imaginations emancipated 
from petty interests and personal dependence, 
we learn to venerate ourselves as men, and to 
respect the rights of human nature. Therefore 
it is that the citizens and freemen of London 
and Westminster are patriots by prescription, 
philosophers and politicians by the right of 
their birth-place. In the country, men are no 
better than a herd of cattle or scattered deer. 
They have no idea but of individuals, none of 
rights or principles — and a king, as the greatest 
individual, is the highest idea they can form. 
He is *' a species alone," and as superior to any 
single peasant as the latter is to the peasant's 
dog, or to a crow flying over his head. In 
London the king is but as one to a million (nu< 
merically speaking), is seldom seen, and then 
distinguisiied only from others by the superior 
graces of his person. A country 'squire or a lord 
of the manor is a greater man in his village or 
hundred ! 
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ESSAY VIII. 

ON THE SPIRIT OF OBLIGATIONS, 



The two rarest things to be met with are ' 
good sense and good-nature. For one man 
who judges right, there are twenty who can 
say good things; as there are numbers who 
will serve you or do friendly actions, for one who 
really wishes you well. It has been said, and 
often repeated, that "mere good-nature is a fool:" 
but I think that tJie dearth of sound sense, for 
the most part, proceeds from the want of a real, 
unaffected interest in things, except as they re- 
act upon ourselves; or from a neglect of the 
maxim of that good old philanthropist, who 
said, *^ Nihil huniani a me alienum pulo." The 
narrowness of the heart warps the understand- 
ing, and makes us weigh objects in the scales 
of our self-love, instead of tliose of truth and 
justice. AVe consider not the merits of the 
*case, or what is due to others, but the manner ^ 
in which our own credit or consequence will be 
affected; and adapt our opinions and conduct 
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to the last of these rather tlian to the first. The 
judgment is seldom wrong where the feelings 
are right; and they generally are so, provided 
they are warm and sincere. He who intends 
others well, is likely to advise them for the best; 
he who has any cause at heart, seldom ruins it 
by his imprudence. Those who play the public 
or their friends slippery tricks, have in secret 
no objection to betray them. 

One finds out the folly and malice of mankind 
by the impertinence of friends — by their profes- 
sions of service and tenders of advice — by their 
fears for your reputation and anticipation of 
what the world may say of you; by which means 
they suggest objections to your enemies, and at 
the same time absolve themselves from ttie task 
of justifying your errors, by having warned you 
of the consequences — by the care with which 
they tell you ill-news, and conceal from you any 
flattering circumstance — by their dread of your 
engaging in any creditable attempt, and mor- 
tification, if you succeed — l)y the difficulties and 
hindrances they throw in your way — by their 
satisfaction when you happen to make a slip or 
get into a scrape, and their determination to tie 
your hands behind you, lest you should get" 
out of it — by their panic-terrors at your ( 
lerilig into a vindication of yourself, est in 1 
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coui'se of it, you slioiihl call upon thera for t 
certificate to your character — by their luka 
warmness in deiending, by their readiness iul 
betraying you — by the high standard by whickl 
they try you, and to which you can hardly ever 
come up — by their forwardness to partake your 
triumphs, by their backwardness to share your 
disgrace — by their acknowledgment of yourJ 
errors out of candour, and suppression of your 
good qualities out of envy — by their not con- 
tradicting, or by their joining in the cry against 
I, lest tbey too should become objects of the 

he abuse — by their playing the game into 
r adversaries' bands, by always letting their 
imaginations take part with tbctr cowardice^] 
their vanity,and selfishness against you; and thuS'l 
realising or hastening all the ill consequences 
they affect to deplore, by spreading abroad that 
very spirit of distrust, obloquy, and hatred 
which they predict will be excited against youi " 

In all these pretended demonstrations of an , 
over-anxiety for onr welfare, we may detect i 
great deal of spite and ill-nature lurking undecl 
the disguise of a friendly and officious zeal. It ^ 
is wonderful how much love of mischief and 
rankling spleen lies at the bottom of the human 
iieart, and iiow a constant supply of gall seemaj 
as necessary to the health and activity of ibftl 
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mind as of the body. Yet peiliaps it ought 
not to excite much surprise that this gnawing, 
morbid, acrimonious temper should produce 
the effects it does, when, if it does not vent 
itself on others, it preya upon our own comforts, 
and makes us sec the worst side of every thing, 
even as it regards our own prospects and tran- 
quillity. It is the not being comfortable in 
ourselves, that makes us seek to render other 
people uncomfortable. A person of this cha- 
racter will advise you against a prosecution for 
a libel, and shake his head at your attempting 
to shield yourself from a ehower of calumny — 
It is not that he is afraid you will be nwi^led, 
but that you will gain a verdict! They caution 
you against provoking hostility, in order that 
you may submit to indignity. They say that 
" if you pubhsh a certain work, it will be your 
ruin " — hoping that it will, and by their tragical 
denunciations, bringing about this very event 
as far as it lies in their power, or at any rate, 
enjoying a premature triumph over you in the 
mean time. What I would say to any friend 
who may be disposed to foretel a general outcry 
against any work of mine, would be to request 
him to judge and speak of it for himself, as be 
thinks it deserves — and not by his overweening 
scruples and qualms of conscience on my ac* 
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count, to aftbrtl those very persons whose hosti- 
lity he deprecates the cue they are to give to 
party-prejuiUce, and which they may justify by 
his authority. 

Suppose you are about to give Lectures at a 
Public Institution, these friends and well-wishers 
hope "you'll be turned out — if you preserve 
your principles, they are sure you will." Is it 
that your consistency gives them any concern? 
No, but they are uneasy at your gaini ng a chance 
of a little popularity — they do not Uke this new 
feather in your cap, they wish to see it struck out, 
for tit£ sake qfi/our character — and when this was 
oace the case, it would be an additional relief to 
them to see your character following the same 
road the next day. The exercise of their bile 
seems to be the sole employment and gratification 
of such people. They deal in the miseries of hu- 
man life. They are always either hearing or 
foreboding some new grievance. They cannot 
contain their satisfaction, if you tell them any 
mortiScation or cross-accident that has hap- 
pened to yourself; and if you complain of their 
want of sympathy, they laugh in your face. 
This would be unaccountable, but for the spirit 
of perversity and contradiction implanted in 
human nature. If things go right, there is no- 
thing to be done — these active-minded persona 
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grow restless, dull, vapid — life is a sleep, a sort" 1 
of euthanasia — Let them go wrong, and all is [ 
well again; they are once more on the alert, 1 
have something to pester themselves and other 
people about ; may wrangle on, and *' make 
mouths at the invisible event!" Luckily, 
there is no want of materials for this disposition 
to work upon, there is plenty nf grist for the. , 
mill. If you fall in love, they tell you (by way { 
of consolation) it is a pity that you do not fall 
downstairs and fracture a limb — it would be a 
relief to your mind, and shew you your folly. 
So they would reform the world. The class of i 
persons I speak of are almost uniform grumblers ] 
and croakers against governments; and it must 1 
be confessed, governments are of great service ' 
in fostering their humours. "Born for their I 
use, they live but to oblige them." While] 
kings are left free to exercise their proper func- ] 
tions, and poet-laureats make out their Mittimus j 
to Heaven without a warrant, they will never stop' 1 
the mouths of the censorious by changing their 
dispositions; the juices of faction will ferment, 
atld the secretions of the state be duly per- 
formed! I do not mind when a character of 
this sort meets a Minister of State like an east- 
wind round a corner, and gives him an ague-fit ; J 
but why should he meddle with me? MTijrl 
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should he tell me I write too much, and say 
tliat I should gain reputation if I could contrive 
to starve for a twelvemonth? Or it" I apply to 
him for a loan of tifty pounds for present neces- 
sity, send me word back that he has too much 
regard for me, to comply with my request ? It 
is unhandsome irony. It is not friendly, 'tis 
not pardonable*. 

I like real good-nature and good-will, better 
than I do any offers of patronage or plausible 
rules for my conduct in life. I may suspect the 
soundness of tlie last, and I may not be quite 
sure of the motives of the first. People com- 
plain of ingratitude for benefits, and of the 
neglect of wholesome advice. In the first place, 
we pay little attention to advice, because we are 
seldom thought of in it. The person who gives 
it either contents himself to lay down (c j cathe- 
dra) certain vague, general maxims, and "wise 
saws," which we knew before; or, instead of 
considering what we ought to do, recommends 
what he himself -would do. He merely substi- 
tutes his own will, caprice, and prejudices for 
ours, and expects us to be guided by them. In- 
stead of changing places with us (to see what is 
best to be done in the given circumstances), he 

* ThU circnmstaace did not Lappco to me, but to an ao- 
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insists on our looking at the question from bis 
point of view, and acting in such a manner as 
to please him. This is not at all reasonable ; 
for one man's meat, according to the old 
is another man's poiaon. And it is not strangCj 
that starting from such opposite premises, wi 
should seldom jump in a conclusion, and thi 
the art of giving and taking advice is little 
better than a game at cross-purposes. I have 
observed that those who are the most inclined 
to assist others are the least forward or peremp- 
tory with their advice; for having our interest 
really at heart, they consider what can, rath( 
than what cannot be done, and aid our vie 
and endeavour to avert ill consequences by 
moderating our impatience and allaying irrita- 
tions, instead of thwarting our main design, 
which only tends to make us more extravagant 
and violent than ever. In the second place, bene- 
fits are often conferred out of ostentation or pridi 
rather than from true regard ; and the pen 
obliged is too apt to perceive this. People whd'' 
are fond of appearing in the light of patrons 
will perhaps go through fire and water to serve 
you, who yet would be sorry to find you no 
longer wanted their assistance, and whose friend- 
ship cools and their good-will slackens, as you 
are relieved by their active zeal from the nece»- 
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BJty of being further beholden to it. Compas- 
sion an J generosity are their favourite virtues; 
and tliey countenance you, as you afford them 
opportunities for exercising them. The instant 
you can go alone, or can stand upon your own 
ground, you are discarded as unfit for their 
purpose. 

This is something more than mere good-na- 
ture or humanity. A thoroughly good-natured 
man, a real friend, is one who is pleased at our 
good-fortune, as well as prompt to seize every 
occasion of relieving our distress. We appor- 
Uon our gratitude accordingly. We arethank- 
'^u\ for good-will rather than for services, for 
the motive than the quantum of favour received 
—a kind word or look is never forgotten, while 
"Ve cancel prouder and weightier obligationa; 
and those who esteem us or evince a partiality 
'to us are those whom we still consider as our 
1>est friends. Nay, so strong is this feeling, 
that we extend it even to those counterfeits in 
A'icndship, flatterers and sycophants. Our seli- 
3ovc, rather than our self-intereat, is the master- 
ley to our affections. 

I am not convinced that those are always the 
Tjest-natured or the best-conditioned men, who 
busy themselves most with the distresses of their 
feliow-creatiires. I do not know that those 
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whose names stand at the head of all subscrip- 
tions to charitable institutions, and who are 
peq>etual stewards of dinners and meetings to 
encourage and promote the establishment of" 
asylums for the relief of the blind, the halt, and 
the orphan poor, are persons gifted with the 
best tempers or the kindliest feelings. I do not 
dispute their virtue, I doubt their sensibility. 
I am not here speaking of those who make a 
trade of the profession of humanity, or set tlieir 
names down out of mere idle parade and vanity. 
I mean those who really enter into the details 
and drudgery of this sort of service, con amore, 
and who delight in surveying and in diminishing 
the amount of human misery. I conceive it 
possible, that a person who is going to pour oil 
and balm into the wounds of afflicted humanity, 
at a meeting of the Western Dispensary, by 
handsome speeches and by a handsome donation 
(not grudgingly given) may be thrown into 
tit of rage that very morning, by having 
toast too much buttered, may quarrel with 
innocent prattle and amusements of his cl 
dren, cry *' Pish !" at every observation his 
utters, and scarcely feel a moment's comi 
at any period of his life, except when he hears 
or reads of some case of pressing distress 
calls for liis immediate interference, and il 
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otr bis attention from his own situation and 
feelings by the act of alleviating it. Those 
martyrs to the cause of humanity, in short, who 
run the gauntlet of the whole catalogue of un- 
heard-of crimes and afflicting casualties, who 
ransack prisons, and plunge into lazar-houses 
and slave-ships as their daily amusement and 
highest luxury, must generally, I think (though, 
not always), J>e prompted to the arduoua task 
by uneasy feelings of their own, and supported 
through it by iron nerves. Their fortitude 
must be equal to their pity. I do not think 
Mr.Wilberforce a case in point in this argument. 
He is evidently a delicately -framed, nervous, 
sensitive man. I should suppose him to be a 
kind and affectionately disposed person in all the 
relations of life. His weakness is too quick a 
sense of reputation, a desire to have the good 
word of all men, a tendency to truckle to power 
and fawn on opinion. But there are some of 
these philanthropists that a physiognomist has 
hard work to believe in. They seem made of 
pasteboard, they look like mere machines: their 
benevolence may be said to go on rollers, and 
they are screwed to the sticking-place by the 
wheels and pulleys of humanity : 

" If to tlieir shore some splen<lid tirtuea fall. 
Look in their face, and you forget them ull." 
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They appear so much the creatures of the hetO 
and so little of the heart, they are so cold, so 
lifeless, so mechanical, so much governed by 
calculation, and 8o little by impulse, that it 
seems the toss-up of a halfpenny, a mere turu 
of a feather, whether such people should become 
a Granville Sharp, or a Hubert in " King John," 
a Howard, or a Sir Hudson Lowe! 

" Charity covers a multitude of sins." Where- 
everitis, there nothing can be wanting-, where- 
ever it is not, all else is vain. " The meanest 
peasant on the bleakest mountain is not without 
a portion of it(saysSterne),he finds the lacerated 
lamb of another's flock," &c. (See the passage 
in the SenlimentalJoitniey.') I do not think edu- 
cation or circumstances can ever entirely eradi- 
cate this principle. Some professions may be 
supposed to blunt it, but it is perhaps more in 
appearance than in reality. Butchers are not 
allowed to sit on a jury for life and death} but 
probably this is a prejudice : if they have the 
destructive organ in an unusual degree of expan- 
sion, they vent their sanguinary inclinations oD 
the brute creation; and besides, they look too 
jolly, rosy, and in good case (they and their 
wives), to harbour much cruelty in their disposi- 
tions. Ncitlier would I swear that a man w as 
humane, merelyforabstainingfrom animal fo< 
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~A tiger would not be a Iamb, though it fed on 
milk. Surgeons are in general thought to be 
unfeeling, and steeled by custom to the siifl'er- 
ings of humanity. They may be so, as far as 
relates to broken bones and bruises, but not to 
other tilings. Nor are they necessarily ho in 
their profession; for we find different degrees 
of callous insensibility in different individuals. 
Some practitioners have an evident delight in 
alarming the apprehensions and cutting off tlie 
limbs of their patients: these would have been 
ilKnatured men in any situation in life, and 
merely make an excuse of their profession to 
indulge their natural ill-humoiir and brutality of 
temper. A surgeon who is fond of giving pain 
to those who consult him will not spare the feel- 
ings of his neighbours in other respects; has a 
tendency to probe other wounds besides those of 
the body; and is altogether a harsh and dis- 
agreeable character. A Jack-Ketch may be 
known to tie the fatal noose with trembling 
fingers ; or a jailor may have a heart softer 
than the wails of his prison. There have been 
Instances of highwaymen who were proverbially 
gentlemen. I have seen a Bow-street officer'(not 
hut tliat the transition is ungracious and unjust) 
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f reading Racine, and following the recitation of 
■ Talma at the door of a room, which he was sent 
to giiarti. Police-magistrates, from the scenes 
they have to witness and the characters they 
come in contact with, may be supposed to lose 
rihe fine edge of delicacy and sensibility: yet 
they are not all alike, but differ, as one star 
differs from another in magnitude. One is as 
remarkable for mildness and lenity, as another 
is notorious for harshness and severity. The 
late Mr. Justice Fielding was a member of this 
profession, which (however little accordant with 
his own feelings) he made pleasant to those of 
others. He generally sent away the disputants 
in that unruly region, where he presided, to- 
lerably satisfied. I have often seen him, escaped 
from the noisy repulsive scene, sunning himself 
in the adjoining walks of St. James's Park, and 
with mild aspect, and lofty but unwieldy mien, 
eyeing the verdant glades and lengthening vis- 
tas where perhaps his childhood loitered. He 
had a sti-ong resemblance to his father, the im- 
mortal author of "Tom Jones." I never passed 
him, that I did not take off my hat to him in spi- 
rit. I could not help thinking of ParsonAdanis, 
nf Booth and Amelia. I seemed to belong, by 
intellectual adoption, to the same family, and 
would willingly have acknowledged my obliga- 
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tions to the father to the son. He had siimq 
thing of the air of Colonel Bath. When youtt 
lie had very excellent prospects in the law, bijl 
neglected a brief sent him by the Attorney) 
General, in order to attend a glee-cltib. Cot 
which he had engaged to furnish a rondeau. 
This spoiled his fortune. A man whose object 
is to please himself, or to keep his word to 1: 
friends, is the last man to thrive ut court. Yflj 
Ue looked serene and smiling to his latest breal 
conscious of the goodness of his own iieart, an 
of not having sullied a name that had throwui 
light upon humanity! 

There are different modes of obligation, 
different avenues to our gratitude and favour. 
A man may lend his countenance who will not 
part with his money, and open his mind to ua 
who will not draw out his purse. How mai 
ways are there, in which our peace may be a 
sailed, besides actual want ! How many comforts 
do we stand in need of, besides meat and drink 
and clothing! Is it nothing to " administer to 
a mind diseased" — to heal a wounded spirit? 
After all other difficulties arc removed, we still 
want some one to bear with our infirmities, 
to impart our confidence to, to encourage us in 
our hobbies (nay, to get up and ride behind us) 
and to like us with all our faults. True friend- 
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ship is self-love at second-hand; where, as in 
flattering mirror, we may see our virtues mag- 
nified and our errors softened, and where 
may fancy our opinion of ourselves confirmt 
by an impartial and faithful witness. He (of i 
the world) creeps the closest in our bosoms/J 
into our favour and esteem, who thinks of 
most nearly as we do of ourselves. Such a one 
is indeed the pattern of a friend, another self — 
and our gratitude for the blessing is as sin- 
cere, as it is hollow in most other cases! This 
is one reason why entire friendship is scarcely 
to be found, except in love. There is a hard- 
ness and severity in our judgments of one an- 
other; the spirit of competition also intervenes, 
unless where there is too great an inequality of 
pretension or difference of taste to admit of 
mutual sympathy and respect; but a woman's 
vanity is interested in making the object of her 
choice the God of her idolatry; and in the in- 
tercourse with that sex, there is the finest 
balance and reflection of opposite and answering 
excellences imaginable ! It is in the highest 
spirit of the religion of love in the female breast, 
tiiat Lord Byron has put that beautiful apo- 
strophe into the mouth of Anah, in speaking of 
her angel-lover (alas! are not the sons of men 
too, when they are deified in the hearts of 
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women, only "a little lower than the angels.'") 



" Anil when 1 think that his immortal wingg 
Shall oae day horer o'er the sepulclire 
Of the poor child of <;lay, that so adored him. 
As he adored the Highest, deatli lx^cu^Ie8 
Less terrible !" 

This 13 a dangerous string, which I ought 
never to toiicli upon ; but the shattered cords 
vibrate of themselves ! 

The difference of age, of situation in life, 
and an absence of all considerations of business 
have, I apprehend, sometliingof the same effect 
in producing a refined and abstracted friendship. 
The person, whose doors I enter with most 
pleasure, and quit with most regret, never did 
me the smallest favour. I once did him an ( 
uncailed-for service, and we nearly quarrelled 
about it. If I were in the utmost distress, I 
should just as soon think of asking his assistance, 
as of stopping a person on the highway. Prac- 
tical benevolence is not his Jbrte, He leaves 
the profession of that to others. His habits, 
his theory arc against it as idle and vulgar. His 
hand is closed, but what of that? His eye is 
ever open, and reflects the universe: his silver 
accents, beautiful, venerable as his silver hairs, 
but not sciuited, flow as a river. I never ate or 
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drank in Iiis liouse; nor do I know or care how 
the flies or spiders fare in it, or whether a, mouse 
can get a living. But I know that I can get 
there what I get nowhere else — a welcome, as 
if one was expected to drop in just at that 
moment, a total absence of all respect of per- 
sons and of airs of self-consequence, endless 
topics of discourse, refined thoughts,made more 
striking b_v ease and simplicity of manner — the 
husk, the shell of humanity is left at the door, 
and the spirit, mellowed by time, resides within! 
All you have to do is to sit and listen; and it is 
like hearing one of Titian's faces apeak. To 
think of worldly matters is a profanation, like 
that of the money-changers in the Temple; or 
it is to regard the bread and wine of the Sacra- 
ment with carnal eyes. We enter the enchant- 
er's cell.and converse with the divine inhabitant. 
Tohave this privilege always at hand, and to be 
circled by that spell whenever we chuse, with 
an " Enter Sessami," is better than sitting at the 
lower end of the tables of the Great, than eating 
awkwardly from gold plate, than drinking ful- 
some toasts, or being thankful for gross favours* 
and gross insults! 

Few things tend more to alienate friendsl 
than a want of punctuality in our engagemem 
I have known the breach of a promise to dine or 
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Rup break up more than one intimacy. A dii'^ 
appointment of this kind rankles In the mind 
it cuts up our pleasures {those rare events 
human life, which ought not to be wantonly 
sported with!) — it not only deprives us of the 
expected gratification, but it renders us uni 
for, and out of humour with, every other i 
makes us think our society not worth havingv' 
which is not the way to make us delighted wiUl^ 
otir own thoughts; it lessens our self-esteera, 
nnd destroys our confidence in others; and 
having leisure on our hands (by being thus left 
alone) and sufficient provocation withal, we 
employ it in ripping up the faults of the ac- 
quaintance who has played us this slippery trick, 
and in forming resolutions to pick a quarrel 
with him the very first opportunity we can find. 
I myself once declined an invitation to meet 
Talma, who was an admirer of Shakespear, and 
who idolized Buonaparte, to keep an appoint 
ment with a person who had forgot it! One 
great art of women, who pretend to manage 
their husbands and keep them to themselves, is 
to contrive some excuse for breaking tlieir en- 
gagements with friends, for whom they enter- 
tain any respect, or who are likely to have any 
influence over them. 

There is, however, a class of persons wl 
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have a particular satisfaction in falsif^-ing your 
expectations of pleasure in their society, who 
make appointments for no other ostensible 
purpose than riot lo keep them; who think their 
ill-behaviour gives them an air of superiority 
over you, instead of placing them at your mercy; 
and who, in fact, in all their overtures of con- 
descending kindness towards you, treat you 
exactly as if there was no sucli person in the 
world. Friendship is with them a mono-drama, 
in which they play the principal and sole part. 
They must needs be very imposing or amusing 
characters to surround themselves with a circle 
of friends, who find that they are to be mere 
cyphers. The egotism would in such instances 
be offensive and intolerable, if its very excess 
did not render it entertaining. Some indi- 
viduals carry this hard, unprincipled, reckless 
unconsciousness of every thing but themselves 
and their own purposes to such a pitch, that 
they may be compared to autvmatUi whom you 
never expect to consult your feelings or alter 
tlieir movements out of complaisance to others. 
They are wound up to a certain point, by an 
internal machinery which you do not \Qry well 
comprehend; but if they perform their accus- 
tomed evolutions so as to excite your wonder 
or laughter, it is alJ very well, you do not quarrel 
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with them, but look on at the pantomime of 
friendship while it lasts or is agreeable. 

There are (I may add here) a happy few, 
whose nianner is so engaging and delightful, 
that injure you how they will, they cannot 
offend you. They rob, ruin, ridicule you, and 
you cannot find in your heart to say a word 
against them. The late Mr. Sheridan was a 
man of this kind. He coitld not make enemies. 
If any one came to request the repayment of a 
loan from him, he borrowed more. A cordial 
shake of his hand was a receipt in full for all de- 
mands. He could *• coin his svitle for drachmae," 
cancelled bonds with bon mots, and gave jokes 
in discharge of a bill. A friend of his said, " If 
I pull off ray hat to him in the street, it costs 
me fifty pounds, and if he speaks to me, it's a 
hundred !" 

Only one other reflection occurs to me on this 
subject. I used to think better of the world than 
Ido. I thought its great fault, its original sin, was 
barbarous ignorance and want, which would be 
cured by the diffusion of civilization and letters. 
But I find (or fancy I do) that as selfishness is 
the vice of unlettered periods and nations, envy 
is the bane of more refined and intellectual 
ones. Vanity springs out of the grave of sordid 
self-interest. Men were formerly ready to cut 
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one another's throats about the gross means; 
subsistence, and now they are ready to do 
about reputation. The worst is, you are no 
ter off, it' you fail than if you succeed. You are 
despised if you do not excel otliers, and hated if 
you do. Abuse or praise equally weaos your 
friends from you. We cannot bear eminence in 
our own department or pursuit, and think it an 
impertinence in any other. Instead of being 
delighted with the proofs of excellence and tl 
admiration paid to it, we are mortified with 
thrive only by the defeat of others, and live 
the carcase of mangled reputation. By beii 
tried by an ideal standard of vanity and affei 
tion, real objects and common people becom) 
odious or insipid. Instead of being raised, all 
is prostituted, degraded, vile. Every thing 19 
reduced to this feverish, importunate, haraasi 
state. I'm heartily sick of it, and I'm sure 
have reason if any one has. 
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Ma. NoLLEKENs died the other day at the 
Ige of eighty, and left 2*0,000 pounds bcliind 
lim, and the name of one of our best Englisli 
culptors. There was a great scramble amotig 
the legatees, a codicil to a will with large be- 
quests unsigned, and that last triumph of the 
dead or dying over those who survive — hopes 
raised and defeated without a possibility of re- 
taliation, or the smallest use in complaint. The 
king was at first said to be left residuary legatee. 
This would have been a fine instance of romantic 
And gratuitous homage to Majesty, in a man 
'who alt his life-time could never be made to 
comprehend the abstract idea of the distinction 
of ranks or even of persons. He would go up to 
'the Duke of York, or Prince of Wales (in spite 
of warning), take, them familiarly by the button 
like common acquaintance, ask them How tfieir 
father did; and express pleasure at hearing he 
I well, saying, " when he was gone, we should 
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aerergetfodiaiiodhv.'' Heooce^wkaidieold 
king was aittii^ to him far hii bost, finrlf ituck 
a pair <tf* compares into his nooe^ to Beanie tihe 
distance from the oppo* ^ to the fiiRhead, as if 
he had been measning a blodiL of marfale. His 
bte 3f ajestr Umgfaed heartihr at diis^ and 
amosed to find that there vas a person in 
world, ignorant of that Tast interval whidi 
parated him fnxn ererj other man. NoUekens, 
with all his lojaltj, merely liked the man, 
cared nothing aboot the king (which was one 
those mLred modes, as Mr. Loc^e caDa them, 
which he had no m<»e idea than if he 
one of the cream-coloured horses) — handled him 
like so much common clay, and had no othe 
notion of the matter, but that it was his business 
to make the best bust of him he possibly could, 
and to set about in the regular way. There was 
something in this plainness and simplicity tha 
savoured perhaps of the hardness and dryness 
of his art, and of his own peculiar severity o: 
manner. He conceived that one man's head 
differed from another's only as it was a better 
or worse subject for modelling, that a bad bust- 
wafi not made into a good one by being stuck 
upon a pedestal, or by any painting or varnish^ 
ing, and that by whatever name he was called, 
n man's a man for a* that.'* A sculptor's ideas 
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inust, I shoultl guess, be somewhat rigid and 
inBexible, like the materials in which he works. 
Besides, Nollekens's style was comparatively 
^^a^d and edgy. He had as much truth and 
Icharacter, but none of the polished graces or 
itransparent softness of Chantry. He had more 
of the rough, plain, downright honesty of his 
It seemed to be his character. Mr. 
Northcote was once complimenting him on his 
acknowledged superiority — " Ay, you made 
■ the best busts of any body! " *' I don't know 
about that," said the other, his eyes (though 
their orbs were quenched) smiling with a gleam 
of smothered delight — " I only know I always 
tried to make them as like as I could!" 

I saw this eminent and singular person one 
morning in Mr. Northcote's painting-room. He 
had then been for some time blind, and had 
been obliged to lay aside the exercise of his pro- 
ision ; but he still took a pleasure in designing 
groups, and in giving directions to others for 
executing them. He and Northcote made a 
remarkable pair. He sat down on a low stool 
(from being rather fatigued), rested with both 
hands on a stick, as if he clung to the solid and 
tangible, had an habitual twitch in his limbs 
* and motions, as if catching himself in the act of 
going too far in chiselling a lip or a dimple in 
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a chin j was bolt-uipnght, with features 
and square, but finely cut, a. hooked nose, thin 
lips, an indented forehead ; and the defect in 
his sight completed his resemblance to one of 
his own masterly busts. He seemed, by time 
and labour, to " have -wrovght himself to stone." 
Northcote stood by his side — all air and spirit, 
stooping down to speak to him. The painter was 
in a loose morning-gown, with his back to the 
light; his face was like a pale fine piece of 
colouring; and his eye came out and glanced 
through the twilight of the past, like an old 
eagle looking from its eyrie in the clouds, 
a moment they had lighted from the top 
Mount Cenis in the Vatican- 



'* As when a vulture on Imaus bred 
Flies tow'rds the springs 
Of Ganges and Hydaspes, Indian strwwns," 



these two fine old men lighted with win] 
thoughts on the banks of the Tiber, and there 
bathed and drank of the spirit of their youth. 
They talked of Titian and Bernini ; and North- 
cote mentioned, tliat when Roubdliac came 
back from Rome, after seeing the works of 
latter, and went to look at his own in 
minster Abbey, he said — " By G — d, 
looked like tobacco-pipes." 
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They then recalled a number of anecdotes of 
JDay (a fellow-student of theirs), of Barry and 
iFuseli. Sir Joshua, and Burke, and Johnson 
I were talked of. The names of these great sons 
f of memory were in the room, and they almost 

seemed to answer to them — Genius and Fame 

flung a spell into the air, 

*' And liy the force of blear illusion. 
Hod drawn me on to itiy confusion," 

Iliad I not been long ere this siren-proof! It is 
delightful, though painful, to hear two veterans 
in art tlius talking over the adventures and 
studies of their youtli, when one feels that tliey 
are not quite mortal, that they Itave one im- 
perishable part about them, and that they are 
conscious, as they approach the farthest verge 
of humanity in friendly intercourse and tranquil 
decay, that they have done sometliing that will 
live after them. The consolations of religion 
^part, this is perhaps the only salve that takes 
lut the sting of that sore evil, Death j and by 
lessening the impatience and alarm at his ap- 
proach, often tempts him to prolong the term 
'of his delay. 

It has been remarked that artists, or at least 
Academicians, live long. It is but a short while 
ago that Northcote, Nollckens, West, Kaxman, 
p 2 
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Cosway, and Fuseli were all living at 1 
time, in good liealth and spirits, without any 
diminution of faculties, all of them having long 
past their grand climacteric, and attained to the 
highest reputation in their several departments. 
From these striking examples, the diploma of a 
Koyai Academician seems to be a grant of a 
longer lease of life, among its other advantages. 
In fact, it is tantamount to the conferring a 
certain reputation in his profession and a com- 
petence on any man, and thus supplies the wants 
of the body and sets his mind at ease. Artists 
in general, (poor devils !) 1 am afraid, are not 
a long-lived race. They break up commonly 
about forty, their spirits giving way with the 
disappointment of their hopes of excellence, or 
the want of encouragement for that which they 
have attained, their plans disconcerted,and their 
affairs irretrievable; and in this state of morti- 
fication and embarrassment (more or less pro- 
longed and aggravated) they are either starved 
or else drink themselves to death. But your 
Academician is quite a different sort of person. 
He " bears a charmed life, that must not yield" 
to duns, or critics, or patrons. He is free of 
Parnassus, and claims all the immunities of 
fame in his lifetime. He lias but to paint (as 
the sun has but to shine), to baffle envious , 
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maltgners. He has but to send his pictures to 
tlie Exhibition at Somerset-House, in order to 
have them hung up : he has but to dine once a 
year with the Academy, the Nobility, the Cabi- 
net-Minister, and the Members of the Royal 
Family, in order not to want a dinner all the 
rest of the year. Shall hunger come near the man 
that has feasted with princes — shall a bailiff tap 
the shoulder on which a Marquis has familiarly 
leaned, that has been dubbed with knighthood? 
vVo, even the fell Serjeant Death stands aa it 
B^vere aloof, and he enjoys a kind of premature 
~ immortality in recorded honours and endless 
labours. Oh! what golden hours are his! In 
the short days of winter he husbands time ; the 
long evenings of summer still find him em- 
ployed! He paints on, and takes no thought 
»foT to-morrow. All is right in that respect. 
His bills are regularly paid, his drafts are duly 
honoured. He has exercise for his body, em- 
ployment for his mind in his profession, and 
without ever stirring out of bis painting-room. 
He studies as much of other things as he pleases. 
He goes into the best company, or talks with 
his sittei-s — attends at the Academy Meetings, 
And enters into their intrigues and cabals, or 
stays at home, and enjoys the otium cum digni* 
*^ tale. If he is fond of reputation. Fame watches 
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him at work, aad weaves a woof, like Iris, ovi 
his head — if he is fond of money, Plutus digs 
a mine under his feet. Wliatever he touches 
becomes gold. He is paid half-price before he 
begins; and commissions pour in upon commis- 
sions. His portraits arc Hke, and his historical 
pieces fine ; for to question the talents or success 
of a Royal Academician is to betray your own 
want of taste. Or if his pictures are not quite 
approved, he is an agreeable man, and converses 
well. Or he is a person of elegant accomplish- 
ments, dresses well, and is an ornament to a 
private circle. A man is not an Academician 
for nothing. " His life spins round on its 
soft axle;" and in a round of satisfied desires 
and pleasing avocations, without any of the 
wear and tear of thought or business, there 
seems no reason why it shoidd not run smoothly 
on to its last sand ! 

Of all the Academicians, the painters, or 
SODS I have ever known, Mr. Northcote ia 
tnost to my taste. It may be said of him tri 



'' Age <;BDnot wither, nur custom stale 
Hia infinite Tariety." 



Indeed, it is not possible he should becorai 
tedious, since, even if he repeats the same 
thing, it appears quite new tirom his manner, that 
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breathes new life into it, and from liis eye, that 
i as fresh as the morning. How you hate any 

<nie who tells the same story or anticipates a 
^^naark of his — it seems so coarse and vailgar, 

go dry and inanimate ! There is something like 

^justice in this preference — but no! it is a 

tribute to the spirit that is in the man. Mr. 

JJorthcote's manner is completely extempore. 

Jt is just the reverse of Mr. Canning's oratory. 

All his thoughts come upon him unawares, and 
Sir this reason they surprise and delight you, 
ecause they have evidently the same effect 

MpoD his mind. There is the same unconscious- 

I his conversation that has been pointed 

1 Shakespear's dialogues ; or you are 

irtled with one observation ai\er another, as 

irhen the mist gradually withdraws from a land- 
icape and unfolds objects one by one. His 
gure is small, shadowy, emaciated; but you 
hink only of his face, which is fine and expres- 

nvc. His body is out of the question. It is 
npossiblc to convey an adequate idea of the 

iudvete, and unaffected, but delightful ease of 
the way in which he goes on — now touching 

Upon a picture — now looking for his snuff-box — 

Iliow alluding to some book he has been reading 

K — now returning to bis favourite art He seems 

just as if he was by himself or in the company 
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of his own thoughts, and makes you feel qui! 
at home. If it is a Member of Parliament, or a 
beautiful woman, or a child, or a young artist 
that drops in, it makes no difference j he enters 
into conversation with them in the same un- 
constrained manner, as if they were inmates in 
his family. Sometimes you find him sitting on 
the floor, like a school-boy at play, turning over 
a set of old prints; and I was pleased to hear 
him say the other day, coming to one of some 
men putting off in a boat from a ship-wreck- 
" That is the grandest and most original thing 
ever did !" This was not egotism, but had all tl 
beauty of truth and sincerity. The print waa 
indeed a noble and spirited design. The circum. 
stance from which it was taken happened to Sir 
Harry Englefield and his crew. He told North- 
cote the story, sat for his own head, and 
brought the men from Wapping to sit for 
theirs ; and these he had arranged into a formal 
composition, till one Jeffrey, a conceited but 
clever artist of that day, called in upon him, 
and said, " Oh ! that common-place thing will 
never do, it is like West; you should thn 
them into an action something like this. 
Accordingly, the head of the boat was reared^' 
up like a sea-horse riding the waves, and the 
elements put into commotion, and when the 
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painter looked at it the last tiling as he went 
out of his room in the dusk of the evening, he 
said that " it frightened him." He retained the 
expression in the faces of tlie men nearly as they 
sat to him. It is very fine, and truly English; and 
being natural, it was easily made into history. 
There is a portrait ofa young gentleman striving 
"to get into the boat, while the crew are pushing 
liirn off with their oars; but at last he prevailed 
"with them by his perseverance and entreaties 
-9.0 take him in. They had only time to throw 
a bag of biscuits into the boat before the ship 
■went down ; which they divided into a biscuit 
% day for each man, dipping them into water 
"which they collected by holding up their hand- 
Iterchiefs in the rain and squeezing it into a 
hottle. They were out sixteen days in the 
Atlantic, and got ashore at some place in Spain, 
where the great difficulty was to prevent them 
from eating too much at once, so as to recover 
gradually. Sir Harry Englefield observed that 
he suffered more afterwards than at the time — 
that he had horrid dreams of falling down pre- 
cipices for a long while after — that in the boat 
tliey told merry stones, and kept up one an- 
other's spirits as well as they could, and on some 
complaint being made of their distressed situa- 
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tion, the young gentleman who had been ad- 
mitted into their crew remaiked, " Nay, we 
are not so badly oft" neither, we arc not come to 
eating one another yet! " — Thus, whatever is the^ 
subject of discourse, the scene is revived in his 
mind, and every circumstance brought before 
you without affectation or effort, just as it hap — ^^— | 
pened. It might be cnWed piclure-inlfiing. Ht= — ^^^i 
has always some pat allusion or anecdote. A_— ^^ 

young engraver came into his room the other ^ i 

day, witii a print which lie had put into th(^=--i— *^ 
crown of his bat, in order not to crumple it_i i ^^ 
and he said it had been nearly blown away^^'—^-Cj 
several times in passing along the street. " Yoi^^*'-^ 

put me in. mind,'' said Northcote, " of a bird -^ 

catcher at Plymouth, who used to put the birds 
he had caught into his Iiat to bring them bome^ 
and one day meeting my father in the road, he 
pulled off his hat to make him a low bow, and 

all the birds flew away !" Sometimes Mr. North ■ 

cote gets to the top of a ladder to paint a palni' ' 

tree or to finish a sky in one of his pictures^-' 
and in this situation he listens very attentively 
to any thing you tell him. I was once naen— 
tioniug some strange inconsistencies of cue 
modern poets; and on coming to one that ex- 
ceeded the rest, he descended the steps of th«3 
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ladder onu by one, laid his pallet and brushes 
deliberately on tlic ground, and coming up to 
i<ne, said — " You don't say so, it's the very 
iiing I sliould have supposed of them : yet 
liese arc the men that speak against Pope and 
kDryden." Never any sarcasms were so tine, so 
iuttinj;. so careless as his. The grossest things 
rom his lips seem an essence of refinement: 
jpjie most refined became more so than ever, 
lilear him talk of Pope's Epistle to Jervas, and 
peat the lines — 



" Yet sbould tlie Graces all thy Sgareg place, 
And breathe aa air diviuc ou every facv; 
Vet should the Muses bid my uumlR'nt ruH 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul, 
With Zeusis" Helen thy Bridgewater rif. 
And tbe«e be sung till GranTiUe's Myru die : 
Alna! how little frum tlie ^ave vc clum; 
Thou hut preserr'st a face, and I a nunc." 



^r let him speak of Boccacio and his story 
if Isabella and her pot of basil, in which she 
:ept her lover's head and watered it with her 
;jtears, " and how it grew, and it grew, and it 
w," and you see his own eyes glisten, and die 
jcaves of the basil-tree tremble to Ids faltering 
'jiccents! 

Mr. Puscli's conversation is more striking 
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and extravagant, but less pleasii 
, than Mr. Nortlicote's. He deals in paradoxes 
and caricatures. He talks allegories and per- 
sonifications, as he paints them. You are sen- 
sible of effort without any repose — no careless 
pleasantry — no traits of character or touches 
from nature — every thing is laboured or over- 
done. His ideas are gnarled, hard, and dis- 
torted, like his features — his theories stalking 
and straddle-legged, like his gait — his projects 
aspiring and gigantic, like his gestures — his 
performance uncouth and dwarfish, like his 
person. His pictures are also like himself, with 
eye-balls of stone stuck in rims of tin, and 
muscles twisted together like ropes or wires. 
Yet Fuseli is undoubtedly a man of genius, and 
capable of the most wild and grotesque com- 
binutions of fancy. It is a pity that he ever 
applied himself to painting, whith must always 
be reduced to the test of the senses. He is a 
little like Dante or Ariosto, perhaps; but no 
more like Michael Angelo, Raphael, or Cor- 
reggio, than I am. Nature, he complains, puts 
him out. Yet he can laugh at artists who " paint 
ladies with iron lap-dogs ;" and he describes the 
great masters of old in words or lines full of 
truth, and glancing from a pen or tongue of 
fire. 1 conceive any person would be more 
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Struck with Mr. Fuseli at first sight, but would 
wish to visit Mr. Northcote oftener. There 
is a bold and startling outline in his style of 
talking, but not the delicate finishing or bland 
tone that there is in that of the latter. What- 
ever there is harsh or repulsive about him is, 
however, in a great degree carried off by his 
animated foreign accent and broken English, 
which give character where there is none, and 
soflen its asperities where it is too abrupt and 
violent. 

Compared to either of these artists, West 
(the late President of the Royal Academy) was 
a thoroughly mechanical and common-place per- 
son — a man " of no mark or likelihood," He 
too was small, thin, but with regular well- 
formed features, and a precise, sedate, self- 
satisfied air. This, in part, arose from the 
conviction in his own mind that he was the 
greatest painter (and consequently the greatest 
man) in the world : kings and nobles were 
common every-day folks, but there was but 
one West in the many-peopled globe. If there 
was any one individual with whom he was in- 
clined to share the palm of undivided supe- 
riority, it was with Buonaparte. When Mr. 
West had paintetl a picture, he thought it was 
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perfect. He had no idea of any thing in tb 
art but rules, and these he exactly conformed 
to; so that, according to liis theory, what he 
did was quite right. He conceived of painting 
as a mechanical or scientific process, and had 
no more doubt of a face or a group in one of 
his higli ideal compositions being wliat it ougbl 
to be, than a carpenter has that he has draw 
a line straight with a ruler and a piece 
chalk, or than a mathematician has that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two_ 
right ones. 

When Mr. West walked through his gallerj 
the result of fifty years' labour, he saw nothir 
either on tlie right or the left, to be added i 
taken away. The account he gave of his owft ' 
pictures, which might seem tike ostentation 
or rhodomontade, had a sincere and infantine 
simplicity in it. When some one spoke of his 
Si. Paul shaking off' the serpent from his arm, 
(at Greenwich Hospital, I beheve), he said, 
*' A httle burst of genius, sir !" West was 
one of those happy mortals who had not an . 
idea of any thing beyond himself or his ow 
actual powers and knowledge. I once heard 
him say in a public room, that he thought 1 
had quite as good an idea of Athens froi 
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lading the TniveUing Catalogues of the place, 
if he lived there for years. I believe tliis 
strictly true, and that iie would have come 
iway with the same slender, literal, unenriched 
ea of it as he went. Looking at a picture of 
Hubens, which he had in his possession, he said 
with great indifFerence, " What a pity that this 
man wanted expression !" This natural self-com- 
placency might be strengthened by collateral 
circumstances of birth and religion. West, 
a native of America, might be supposed to 
own no superior in the Commonwealth of art : 
as a Quaker, he smiled with sectarian self-suffi- 
ciency at the objections that were made to his 
theory or practice in painting. He lived long 
in tJie firm persuasion of being one of the elect 
among the sons of Fame, and went to his final 
Test in the arms of Immortality ! Happy error ! 
Enviable old man ! 

Flaxman is another living and eminent artist, 
who is distinguished by success in his profesaiqn 
and by a prolonged and active old age. He is 
diminutive in person, like the others. I know 
little of him, but that he is an elegant sculptor, 
and a profound mystic. This last is a character 
common to many other artists in our davs — 
Loutherbourg, Cosway, Blake, Sharp, Varley, 
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1 to relieve the literalness of their 
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&c. — who seem 

professional studies by voluntary excursions- 
into the regions of the preternatural, pass their 
time between sleeping and waking, and w!iosc 
ideas are like a stormy night, with the clouds, 
driven rapidly across, and the blue sky and_ 
stars gleaming between 

Cosway is the last of tliese I shall mention. 
At that name I pause, and must be excused 
1 consecriite to him a petil souvenir in my best- -^^ 
manner; for he was Fancy's child. Wliat a- -^ 

fairy palace was his of specimens of art, anti — 

quarianism, and virtu, jinnblcd all together i»_ -*" 
the richest disorder, dusty, shadowy, obscure^ -^ 
with much left to the imaginatit)n, (how different:^ ^* 
from the finical, polished, petty, modernised^ -^ 
air of some Collections we have seen !) and witlu -^ 
copies of the old masters, cracked and damaged, -^ 
which he touched and retouched with hts own- -^ 
hand, and yet swore they were the genuine, the "^ 
pure originals. All other collectors are fools- ■* 
to him : they go about with painful anxiety to ** 

find out the realities : — he said he had them — - " 
and in a moment made them of the breath of" 
his nostrils and of ttie fumes of a lively imagina- 
tion. His was the crucifix that Abelard prayed 
to— a lock of Eloisa's hair — the dagger with 
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rhich Felton stabbed the Duke of Btickinghatn 

-tlie first finished sketcli of the Jocunda — 

3"itian*3 large colossal profile of Peter Aretine — 

mummy of an Egyptian king — a feather of 

phflenix — a piece of Noah's Ark. Were the 
jftrticles authentic? What matter? — bis faith in 
lem was true. He was gifted with a second- 
tight in such matters: be believed whatever 
ivas incredible. Fancy bore sway in bim ; and 

vivid were his impressions, that they included 
Uie substances of things in tliem. The agreeable 
fcnd the true with him were one. He believed 
{d Swedenborgianism — he believed in animal 

Lgnetism — he had conversed with more than 
(me person of the Trinity — he could talk with 
bis lady at Mantua tlirough some fine vehicle 

sense, as we spenk to a servant down-stairs 
through a conduit-pipe. Richard Cosway was 
Bot the man to ilincb from an ideal proposition. 
Dncc, at an Aciuleniy dinner, when someques- 
loii was made whether the story of Lambert's 
Leap was true, he started up, and said it was i 
|br he was the person that performed it: — he 
pace assured me that the knee-pan of King 
lames I. in the ceiling at Whitehall was nine 
j^t across (he had measured it in concert with 

T. Cipriani, who was repairing the figures) — 
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he could read Id the Book of the Revelatiod 
without spectacles, and foretold the return of 
Buonaparte from Elba — and from St. Helena! 
His wife, the most lady-like of Englishwomen, 
being asked in Paris what sort of a man her 
husband was, made answer — " Toiijours riant, 
toitjours gai." This was his character. He 
must have been of French extraction. His 
soul appeared to possess the life of a bird j 
such was the jauntiness of his air and mana 
that to see him sit to have his half-boots lace? 
on, you would fancy (by the help of a figure) 
that, instead of a little withered elderly gentl 
man, it was Venus attired by the Graces, 
miniatures and whole-length drawings were t 
merely fashionable — tliey were fashion itself. 
His imitations of Michael Angelo were not the 
thing. When more than ninety, he retired 
from his profession, and used to hold up the 
palsied hand that had painted lords and ladies 
foi' upwards of sixty years, and smiled, with 
unabated good-humour, at the vanity of human 
wishes. Take him with all Ins faults and follies, 
we scarce " shall look upon his like again !" 

Why should such persons ever die ? It seems 
hard upon them and us! Care fixes no sting 
in their liearts, and their persons " present do 
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mark to the foe-man/' Death in them seizes 
upon living shadows. They scarce consume 
vital air : their gross functions are long at an 
end — ^they live but to paint, to talk or think. 
Is it that the vice of age, the miser's fault, 
gnaws them? Many of them are not afraid 
of death, but of coming to want ; and having 
begun in poverty, are haunted with the idea 
that they shall end in it, and so die — to save 
charges. Otherwise, they might linger on for 
ever, and " defy augury!" 
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ON ENVY (a dialogue). 




ESSAY X. 

ON ENVY (a DIAIOQDE) 



H. I HAD a theory about Envy at one time, 
'hich I have partly given up of late — which 
p&s, that there was no such feeling, or that 
what is usually considered as envy or dislike of 
merit is, more properly speaking, jealousy 
«f false pretensions to it. I used to illustrate 
the argument by saying, that this was the reason 
re were not envious of the dead, because their 
lerit was established beyond the reach of 
cavil or contradiction i whereas we are jealous 
ind uneasy at sudden and upstart popularity, 
•which wants the seal of time to confirm it, and 
iwhich after atl may turn out to be false and 
follow. There is no danger tliat the testimony 
.of ages should be reversed, and we add our 
Suffrages to it with confidence, and even with 
'enthusiasm. But we doubt reasonably enough, 
[whether that which was applauded yesterday 
lliay not be condemned to-morrow; and are 
of setting our names to a fraudulent claim 
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to distinction. However satisfied we mftjrJbe 
in our own minds, we are not sufficiently bone 
out by general opinion and sympathy to prevent 
certain misgivings and scruples on the subject. 
No one thinks, for instance, of denying the 
merit of Teniers in his particular style of art, 
and no one consequently thinks of envying him. 
The merit of Wilkie, on the contrary, was at 
first strongly contested, and there were other 
painters set up in opposition to him, till now 
that he has become a sort of classic in his way, 
he has ceased to be an object of envy or dislike, 
because no one doubts his red excellence^ as 
far as it goes. He has no more than jdstice 
done him, and the mind never revolts at justice. 
It only rejects false or superficial claims to ad- 
miration, and is incensed to see the world take 
up with appearances, when they have no solid 
foundation to support them. We are not en- 
vious of Rubens or Raphael, because their fame 
is a pledge of their genius : but if any one were to 
bring forward the highest living names as equal 
to these, it immediately sets the blood in a fer- 
ment, and we try to stifle the sense we have 
of their merits, not because they are new or 
modern, but because we are not sure they will 
ever be old. Could we be certain that poste- 
rity would sanction our award, we should grant 
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it without scruple, even to an enemy and a 
rival. 

N. That which you describe is not envy. 
Envy is when you hate and would destroy all 
excellence that you do not yourself possess. So 
they say that Raphael, after he had copied the 
figures on one of the antique vases, endeavoured 
to deface them ; and Hoppner, it has been said, 
used to get pictures of Sir Joshua's into I 
possession, on purpose to paint them over and 
spoil them. 

H. I do not believe the first, certainly. Ra- 
phael was too great a man, and with too fortu- 
nate a temper, to need or to wish to prop himself 
up on the ruins of others. As to Hoppner, he 
might perhaps think that there was no good 
reason for the preference given to Sir Joshua's 
portraits over his own, that his women of qua- 
lity were the more airy and fashionable of the 
two, and might be tempted (once perhaps) in 
a fit of spleen, of caprice or impatience, to blot 
what was an cyc-sore to himself from its old- 
fashioned, faded, dingy look, and at the same 
time dazzled others from the force of tradition 
and prejudice. Why, he might argue, should 
that old fellow run away with all the popularity 
even among those who (as he well knew) in their 
hearts preferred his own insipid, fiaunting style 
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to any other? Though it might be true that 
Sir Joshua was the greater painter, yet it was 
not true that Lords and Ladies thought so: he 
felt that he ought to be their favourite, and 
he might naturally hate what was continually 
thnist in his dish, and (as far as those about 
him were concerned) unjustly set over his 
head. Besides, Hoppner had very little of his 
own to rely on, and might wish, by destroying, 
to conceal the source from whence lie had bor- 
rowed almost every thing. 

N. Did you never feel envy? 

H. Very little, I think. In truth, I am out 
of the way of it: for the only pretension, of 
which I am tenacious, is that of being a meta- 
physician } and there is so little attention paid 
to this subject to pamper one's vanity, and so 
little fear of losing that little from competition, 
that there is scarcely any room for envy here. 
One occupies the niche of eminence in which 
one places one's self, very quietly and con- 
tentedly! If I have ever felt this passion at 
all, it has been where some very paltry fellow 
has by trick and management contrived to ob- 
tain much more credit than he was entitled to. 

There was , to whom I had a perfect 

antipathy. He was the antithesis of a man of 
genius ; and yet he did better, by mere dint 
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dalness, than many men of genius. This 
was intolerable. There was something in the 
man and in his manner, with which you coukl 
not possibly connect the idea of admiration, or 
of any thing that was not merely mechanical — 

'* His look made the still air cold." 

He repelled all sympathy and cordiality. What 
he did (though amounting only to mediocrity) 
was an insult on the understanding. It seemed 
that he should be able to do nothing ; for he was 
nothing either in himself or in other people's idea 
of him ! Mean actions or gross expressions too 
often unsettle one's theory of genius. We are 
unable as well as unwilling to connect the feel- 
ing of high intellect with low moral sentiment : 
the one is a kind of desecration of the other. 
I have for this reason been sometimes disposed 
to disparage Turner's fine landscapes, and be 
g^ad when he failed in his higher attempts, in 
order that my conception of the artist and his 
pictures might be more of a piece. This is not 
envy or an impatience of extraordinary merit, 
but an impatience of the incongruities in hu- 
man nature, and of the drawbacks and stum- 
bUng-blocks in the way of our admiration of it. 
Who is there that admires the Author of Wa- 
verley more than I do? Who is there that de- 
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spises Sir W***** S**** more? I. do not 
to think there ihould be a second iDiMnc»i^ 
the same person '8 being » i <:. 

** The wisest, meanest of maiildiMt— ^ ' 

and should be heartily glad if the greatest 
genius of the age should turn out to be an 
honest man. The only thing that renders this 
ms^attiance between iirst-rate intellect and want 
of principle endurable is that such an extreme 
instance of it teaches us that great moral lesson 
of moderating our expectations of human per- 
fection, and enlarging our indulgence for humn 
infirmity. 

N. You start ofi^ with an idea as usual^ aad 
torture the plain state of the case into a parados;. 
Tliere may be some truth in what you suppofif s 
but malice or selfishness is at the bottom^ of' tlie 
severity of your criticism, not the love of truth 
or justice, though you may make it the pre- 
text. You are more angry at Sir W***** S*****s 
success than at his servility. You woul^-give 
yourself no trouble about his poverty of spirit, 
if he had not made a hundred thousand pounds 
by his writings. The sting lies there, though 
you may try to conceal it from yourself. 

H. I do not think so. I hate the sight of 
the Duke of W********* fi^r his foolish face* as 
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much fts for any thing else. I cannot believe 
that a great general is contained under such a 
paste-board viiior of a man. This, you'll say, 
is party-spite, and rage at liis good-fortune. I 
deny it. I always liked Lord Castlereagh for 
the gallant spirit that shone through his appear- 
ance ; and his fine bust surmounted and crushed 
fifty orders that glittered beneath it. Nature 
seemed to have meant him for something better 
than he was. But in the other instance, For- 
tune has evidently played Nature a trick, 

" To throw a cruel suoaliiac on a fool." 

N. The truth is, you were reconciled to 
Lord Castlereagh 's face, and patronised his 
person, because you felt a sort of advantage 
over him in point of style. His blunders quali- 
fied his success; and you fancied you could 
take his speeches in pieces, whereas you could 
not undo the battles that the other had won. 

H. So I have been accused of denying the 
merits of Pitt, from political dislike and preju- 
dice : but who is there that has praised Burke 
more than I have? It is a subject I am never 
weary of, because I feel it. 

N. You mean, because he is dead, and is 
now little talked of; and you think you show 
superior discernment and liberality by praising 



hira. If there was a BurkC'Ciub, you would say 
nothing about him. You deceive yourself as to 
your own motives, and weave a wrong theory 
out of them for human nature. The love of 
distinction is the ruling passion of the human 
mind j we grudge whatever draws off attention 
from ourselves to others; and all our actions 
are but different contrivances, either by shi 
malice or affected liberality, to keep it to oi 
selves or share it with others^ Goldsmith wi 
jealous even of beauty in the other sex. When 
the people at Amsterdam gathered round the 
balcony to look at the Miss Hornecks, he grew 
impatient, and said peevishly, " There are 
places where I also am admired." It may be 
said — What could their beauty have to do with 
his reputation ? No: it could not tend to lessen 
it, but it drew admiration from himself to them. 
So Mr. C**""r, the other day, when he was at 
the Academy dinner, made himself conspicuoug 
by displaying the same feeling. He found fauJf 
witli every thing, damned all the picture! 
landscapes, portraits, busts, nothing pleasi 
him ; and not contented with this, he then 
foul of the art itself, which he treated as 
piece of idle foolery, and said that Kapbael 
had thrown away his time in doing what was 
not worth the trouble. This, besides being in- 
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hincere, was a great breach of good-manners, 
Hrhich none but a low-bred man would be guilty 
f ; but he felt his own consequence annoyed ; 
llie saw a splendid exhibition of art, a splendid 
Idinner set out, the Nobility, the Cabinet-Mini- 
■ •ters, the branches of the Royal Family invited 
, the most eminent professors were there 
present; it was a triumph and a celebration of 
Wut, a dazzling proof of the height to which it 
Rliad attained in tliis country, and of the esteem 
lin which it was held. He felt that he played a 
Very subordinate part in all thisj and in order 
relieve his own wounded vanity, he was 
' determined (as he thought) to mortify that of 
others. He wanted to make himself of more 
importance than any body else, by trampling 
on Kaphael and on the art itself. It was ridi- 
culous and disgusting, because every one saw 
through the motive j so that he defeated his 
*wn object. 

H. And he would have avoided this expo- 
sure, if with all his conceit and ilUhumour, he 
]iad had the smallest taste ibr the art, or per- 
^ptiou of the beauties of Raphael. He has 
just knowledge enough of drawing to make a 
whole-length sketch of Buonaparte, verging on 
caricature, yet not palpably outraging probabi- 
lity; so that it looked like a fat, stupid, commott' 
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place man, or a flattering likeness of some legiti- 
mate monarcli — he iiad skill, cunning, servility 
enough to tlo this with liis own hand, and to 
circulate a print of it with zealous activity, as 
an indirect means of degrading him in appear- 
ance to that low level to which fortune had 
once raised him in reality. But the man who 
could do this deliberately, and with satisfaction 
to his own nature, was not the man to under- 
stand Raphael, and might slander him or any 
other, the greatest of earth's born, without in- 
juring or belying any feeling of admiration or 
excellence in his own breast ; for no such feel- 
ing had ever entered there. 

N. Come, this is always the way. Now you 
are growing personal. Why do you so con- 
slantly let your temper get the better of your 
reason? 

H. Because I hate a hypocrite, a time-server, 
and a slave. But to return to the question, and 
say no more about this '* talking polatoe* '* — I 
do not think that, except in circumstances of pe- 
culiar aggravation, or of extraordinary iU-temper 
and moroseness of disposition, any one who has 
a thorough feeling of excellence has a delight 

*Mr. C*<^*Vmade his first appear&nce in this countiyasA 
hulc-writer, and received this sunianie from tLc classic lips 
of Mr. Cumberland. 
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1 gaiftftaymg it. The excellence that we feel, 
*re participate in as if it were our own — it be- 
comes ours by transfusion of mind — it is in- 
lilled into our hearts — it mingles with our 
l^ood. We are unwilling to allow merit, be- 
ause we are unable to perceive it. But to be 
»nvinced of it, is to be ready to acknowledge 
' and pay homage to it. Illiberality or narrow- 
ness of feeling is a narrowness of taste, a want of 
j)roper tact. A bigotted and exclusive spirit ia 
!eal blindness to all excellence but our own, or 
hat of some particular school or sect. I think I 
an give an instance of this in some friends of 
nine, on whom you will be disposed to have 
I more mercy than I have on Mr. Croker — I 
Ucan the Lake School. Their system of Ostra- 
idsm is not unnatural : it begins only with the 
lattiral limits of their tastes and feelings. Mr. 
B^ordsworth, Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. Southey 
liave no feeling for the excellence of Pope, or 
Goldsmith, or Gray— they do not enter at all 
„Jnto their merits, and on that account it is that 
they deny, proscribe, and envy them. Jncre- 
• odi, is the explanation here, and in all 
nch cases. I am satisfied that the fine turn 
f thought in Pope, the gliding verse of Gold- 
oitb, the brilliant diction of Gray have no 
ns for the Author of the Lyrical Ballads : 




he has no faculty in liis mind to which these 
qualities of poetry address themselves. It is 
not an oppressive, galling sense of them, and a 
burning envy to rival them, and shame that he 
cannot — he would not, if he could. He has no 
more ambition to write couplets like Pope, than 
to turn a barrel-organ. He has no pleasure in j 
such poetry, and therefore he has no patience ^ 
with others that have. The enthusiasm that -Jt 
they feel and express on the subject seems an Mn 
effect without a cause, and pn izles and provokes -^ss 
the mind accordingly. Mr. Wordsworth, in Mr:^ 
particular, is narrower in his tastes than other -im-i 
people, because he sees every thing from a .^^ 
single and original point of view. Whatever -*t 
does not fall in strictly vitb this, be accounts ^^ 
no better than a delusion, or a play Upon wQrdSt •*- *• 
N- You mistake the matter altogether. The ^^ 
»ctii^ principle in their minds is an invetecate ^^ 
selfishness or desire of distinction. Tbey see ^^^ 
th^t a particular kind of excellence has been ^C^ 
carried to its height — a height that they have ^^ 
no hope of arriving at — the road is s^jqied up ; ^^ 
tbey must therefore strike into a different path ; -^ 
«iid in order to divert the public mind and ^ 
draw attention to themselves, they affect to -^ 
decry the old models,, and overturn what they " 
cannot rival. They know they cannot write 
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like Pope or Diyden, or would be only imitators 
if they did ; and they consequently strive to gain 
an original and equal celebrity by singularity 
and affectation. Their simplicity is not natural 
to them : it is thejbrhm-'hope of impotent and 
disappointed vanity. 

H. I cannot think that* It may be so in 
part, but not principally or altogether. Their 
minds are cast in a peculiar mould, and they 
cannot produce nor receive any other im** 
pressions than those which they do. They are, 
as to matters of taste, trh bomis. 

N. You make them out stupider than I 
thought. I have sometimes spoken disrespect-* 
fully of their talents, and so I think, eompanu 
tively with those of some of our standard 
writers. But I certainly should never conceive 
them so lost to common sense, as not to per- 
ceive the beauty, or splendour, or strength of 
Pope and Dryden. They are dazzled by it, 
and wilfully shut their eyes to it, and try to 
throw dust in those of other people. We 
easily discern and are confounded by excel- 
lence, which we are conscious we s)|ould in 
vain attempt to equal. We may see that an« 
other is taller than ourselves, and yet we may 
know that we can never grow to his stature. 
A dwarf may easily envy a giant. 

r2 



H. They would like the comparison to Fol^ 
phemus in " Acis and Galatea" better. Thi 
think that little men have run away with tl 
prize of beauty. 

N. No one admires poetry more than I do, 
or sees more beauties in it ; though if I were to 
try for a thousand years, I should never be abli 
to do any thing to please myself. 

H. Perhaps not in the mechanical part ; bul?' 
still you admire and arc most struck witli those 
passages in poetry, that accord with the previous 
train of your own feelings, and give you 
the images of your own mind. There is sonu 
tiling congenial in taste, at least, between our- 
selves and those whom we admire. I do not 
tliink there is any point of sympathy betweei 
Pope and the Lake School: on the contrary, 
know there is an antipathy between them.- 
When you speak of Titian, you look like him. 
I can understand how it is that you talk so 
well on that subject, and that your discourse 
has an extreme-unction about it, a marrowlness 
like his colouring. But I do not believe that 
the late Mr. West had the least notion of 
Titian's peculiar excellences — he would think 
one of his own copies of him as good as 
original, and liis own historical compositii 
much better. He would therefore, I concei' 
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sit and listen to a conversation in praise of him 
■with something like impatience, and think it 
an interruption to more important discussions 
on the principles of high art. But if Mr. West 
iiad ever seen in nature what there is to be 
{bund in Titian's copies from it, he would 
never have thought of such a comparison, and 
would have bowed his head in deep humility at 
the very mention of his name. He might not 
have been able to do like him, and yet might 
have seen nature with the same eyes. 
" N. We do not always admire moat what 
we can-do best ; but often the contrary. Sir 
Joshua's admiration of Michael Angclo was 
perfectly sincere and unaffected ; but yet no- 
thing couhl be more diametrically opposite than 
ihe minds of the two men— there was an absolute 
gnlph between them. It was the conscious- 
ness of his own inability to execute such works, 
tliat made him more sensible of the difficulty 
and the merit. It was the same with his fond- 
ness for Poussin. He was always exceedingly 
angry with me for not admiring him enough. 

lut this showed his good sense and modesty. 

ir Joshua was always on the hok-oul for what- 
evcT might enlarge his notions on the subject 
of his art, and supply his defects; and did not, 

;e some artists, measure all possible excel- 
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lence by his own actual ileficiencies. He thus 
improved and learned something daily. Others 
have lost their way by setting out with a prag- 
matical notion of their own self-sufficiency, and ^ 
have never advanced a single step beyond their -lar 
first crude conceptions. Fiiseli was to blame ^^ae 
in this respect. He did not want capacity or -^•r 
enthusiasm, but he had an over-weening opinion Mrmn 
of his own peculiar acquirements. Speaking ori «)f 
Vandyke, he said he would not go across the way "%C-y 
to see the finest portrait he had ever painted. — -ti. 
He asked— " What is it but a little bit of* of 

colour?" Sir Joshua said, on hearing this 

" Aye, he'll live to repent it." And he has^t-^5 
lived to repent it. With that little bit addedE:*')] 
. to his own heap, he would have beeo a ntodicA^ 
greater painter, and a happier man. 

H. Yes : but I doubt whether he could faave^^*^ 
added it in practice. I think tiie iDdifierence,«''^> 
in the first instance, arises from the w«it of^^^ 
taste and capacity. If Fuseli had possessed aa ^^ 
eye for colour, he would not have despised it-==^ 
in Vandyke. But we reduce others to the 
limits of our own capacity. We think little o 
what we cannot do, and envy it where we ima- 
gine that it meets with disproportioned admira- 
tion from others. A dull, pompous, and obscure 
writer has been heard to exclaim, '* That ^katUt 
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WordBworth !" This was excusable in one who 
is utterly without feeling for any objects in na- 
ture, but those which would make splendid fur- 
niture for a [Irawing-room, or any sentiment of 
the human lieart, but that with which a slave 
looks up to a despot, or a despot looks down 
upon a slave. This contemptuous expression 
was an effusion of spleen and impatience at the 
idea that there should be any one who preferred 
Wordsworth's descriptions of a daisy or a lin- 
net's nest to his ayc/ioneer-poetry about curtains, 
and palls, and sceptres, and precious stones : 
but had Wordsworth, in addition to his ori- 
ginal sin of simplicity and true genius, been a 
popular writer, his contempt would have turned 
into hatred. As it is, he tolerates his idle 
nonsense : there is a link of i'riendship in mutual 
political servility; and besides, he has a fellow- 
feeling with him, as one of those writers of 
whose merits the world have not been fully 
sensible. Mr. Croleyset out with high preten- 
sions, and had some idea of rivalling Lord 
Byron in a certain lofty, imposing style of 
versification : but he is probably by this time 
convinced that mere constitutional /laufeur as 
ill supplies the place of elevation of genius, as 
of the pride ofbirth; and that the pubUc know 
how to distinguish between a string of gaudy, 



painted, turgid phrases, and the vivid creations 
of fancy, or touching delineations of the human 
heart. 

N. What did you say the writer's name was? 

H. Croley. He is one of the Royal Society 
of Authors. 

N. I never heard of him. Is he an imitator 
of Lord Byron, did you say? 

H. I am afraid neither he no.' Lord Byron 
would have it thought so. 

N. Such imitators do all the mischief, and 
bring real genius into disrepute. This is in 
some measure an excuse for those who have 
endeavoured to disparage Pope and Dryden. 
We have had a surfeit of imitations of them. 
Poetry, in tlie hands of a set of mechaniQ,^ 
scribblers, had become such a tame, mawkiaj 
thing, that we could endure it no long 
and our impatience of the abuse of a gooj 
thing transferred itself to the original soura 
It uas this whic'ii enabled Wordsworth and t 
rest to raise up a new school (or to attempt 
it) on the ruins of Pope ; because a race of 
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tempt 

■ itj on the rums ot rope ; because a race of \\ 

^L writers had succeeded him without one pUj^^H 

^P tide of his wit, sense, and delicacy, and tlij^^H 

^ world were tired of their everlasting sing-soug^^i 



and }UtiKhi/-pamby. People were disgusted at 
hearing the faults of Pope (the part mpsteasilj 
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iiDkated) cried up as his greatest exceUence, 
and were willing to take refuge from such nau- 
seous cant in any, novelty. 

H. What you now observe comes nearly to 
my account of the matter. Sir Andrew Wylie 
will sicken people of tlie Author of Waverley. 
It was but the otlier day that some one was 
proposing that there shoukl be a Society formed 
for not reading the Scotch Novels. But it is 
not the excellence of that fine writer that we 
are tired of, or revolt at, but vapid imitations 
, or catch-penny repetitions of himself. Even 
the quantity of them has an obvious tendency 
to lead to this effect. It lessens, instead of 
increasing our admiration : for it seems to be 
an evidence that there is no difficulty in the 
task, and leads us to suspect something like 
trick or deception in their production. We 
have not been used to look upon works of 
genius as of the ^fungus tribe. Yet these are 
so. We had rather doubt our own taste tlian 
ascribe such a superiority of genius to another, 
that it works without consciousness or effort, 
executes the labour of a life in a few weeks, 
writes faster than the public can read, and scat- 
ters the rich materials of thought and feeling 
like so much ciiaff. 
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/ N. Aye, there it is. We had rather do any 
thing than acknowledge the merit of another, 
if we have any possible excuse or evasion to 
help it. Depend upon it, you are glad Sir 
Walter Scott is a Tory— because it gives you 
an opportunity of qualifying your involuntary 
admiration of him. You would be sorry indeed 
if he were what you call an honest man I Envy 
is like a viper coiled up at the bottom of the 
heart, ready to spring upon and poison what^ 
ever approaches it. We live upon the vices, 
the imperfections, the misfortunes, and disap* 
pointments of others, as our natural food. We 
cannot bear a superior or an equal. Even 
pretended cordial admiration is only a subter 
fiige of our vanity. By raising one, we propor 
tionably lower and mortify others. Our selfJov 
may perhaps be taken by surprise and throwiw:^ ^n 
off its guard by novelty ; but it soon recoverser^^rs 
itself, and begins to cool in its warmest expres — ^ ^ 
sions, and find every possible fault. Ridicule, foixr^^f 
this reason, is sure to prevail over truth, becauscs^ ^^ 
the malice of mankind thrown into the scaler -^^ 
gives the casting-weight. Wfe have one sue — ^' 
cession of authors, of painters, of favourites*, 
after another, whom we hail in their turns, be- 
cause they operate as a diversion to one anothe 



irolieve us of the galling sense of the supe- 
ority of any one individual for any length of 
me. By changing the object of our admira- 
Jn, we secretly persuade ourselves that there 
no such thing as excellence. It is that which 

'C hate above all things. It is the worm that 

fnaws us, that never dies.^ The mob shout 
hen a king or a conqueror appears : they 
ould take him and tear him in pieces, but 
rat he is the scape-goat of their pride ant! 
inity, and makes all other men appear like 
herd of slaves and cowards. Instead of a 
lousand equals, we compound for one supe- 
[>r, and allay all heart-burnings and animosi- 
Bs among ourselves, by giving the palm to the 
ast -ivorthy. This is the secret of monarchy. — 
oyalty is not the love of kings, but hatred 
id jealousy of mankind. A lacquey ride8 
ihind his lord's coach, and feels no envy of 
■ master. Why? because he looks down and 
jghs, in his borrowed finery, at the ragged 
bble below. Is it not so in our profession? 

Hiat Academician eats his dinner in peace, if 
rival sits near him ; if his own are not the 
It admired pictures in the room; or, in that 
;, if there are any others that are at all 

^ired, and divide distinction with him? Is 
every artifice used to place the pictures of 
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Other artists in the worst light? Do ihej iiofe 
go there after their performjances are hang' up. 
and try to paint one another out? What is the 
case among players? Does not a fiivouiiCe 
actor threaten to leave the stage, m soon as a 
new candidate for public favour is taken the 
least notice of? Would not a Manager of a 
theatre (who has himself pretensions) sooner 
see it burnt down, than that it should he saved, 
from ruin and lifted into the full tide of publics:»^Jc 
prosperity and favour, by the efforts of ones^» Je 
whom he conceives to have Supplanted himseUSki-Hf 
in the popular opinion? Do we not see 
author, who has had a tragedy damned, sit a( 
the play every night of a new performance fui^ *f 
years after, in the hopes of gaining .a new 
panion in defeat ? Is it not an indelible 
to a picture-collector and patron of the arts, 
hint that another has a fine head in his collec- 
tion ? Will any merchant in the city allow an- 
other to be worth a plum? What wit 
applaud a bon mot by a rival ? He sits uneasj 
and out of countenance, till he has made ai 
other, which he thinks will make the compan; 
forget the first. Do women ever allow beaut 
in others? Observe the people in a country— 
town, and see how they look at those who 
better dressed than themselves; listen to th( 
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talk in country-places, and mind if it is com- 
posed t)f any thing but slanders, gossip, and 
lies. 

H. But don't you yourself admire Sir Joshua 
!Heynolds ? 

N. Why, yes : I think I have no envy myself, 
and yet I have sometimes caught myself at it. 
I do n't know that I do not admire Sir Joshua 
merely as a screen against the reputation of 
bad pictures. 

H. Then, at any rate, what I say is true : we 
envy the good less than we do the bad. 

N. I do not think so ; and am not sure that 
Sir Joshua himself did not admire Michael 
Angelo to get rid of the superiority of Titian, 
Rubens, and Rembrandt, which pressed closer 
on him, and ^^ galled his kibe more.'' 

H. I should not think that at all unlikely ; for 
I look upon Sir Joshua as rather a spiteful man, 
and always thought he could have little real 
feeling for the works of Michael Angelo or 
Raphael, which he extolled so highly, or he 
would not have been insensible to their effect 
the first time he ever beheld them. 

N. He liked Sir Peter Lely better. 



ESSAY XI. 



ON SITTING FOR ONE'S PICTURE. 



ESSAY XL 

ON SITTING FOR ONE'S PICTURE. 



There is a pleasure in sitting for one's picture, 
wtiicli many persons are not aware of. People 
are coy on this subject at first, coquet with it, 
and pretend not to like it, as is the case with 
other venial indulgences, but they soon get over 
their scruples, and become resigned to their fate. 
There is a conscious vanity in it; and vanity is 
the aurum poiabUe in all our pleasures, the true 
etUir of human life. The sitter at first affects 
an air of indifference, throws himself into a slo- 
venly or awkward position, like a clown when he 
goes a courting for the first time, but gradually 
recovers himself, attempts an attitude, and calls 
up his best looks, the moment he receives inti- 
mation that there is something about him that 
will do for a picture. ITie beggar in the street 
is proud to have his picture painted, and would 
almost sit for nothing : the finest lady in the 
land is as fond of sitting to a favourite artist as 
of seating herself before her looking-glass; and 
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the more so, as the glass in this case is sensible 
of her charms, and docs all it can to fix or 
heighten them. Kings lay aside their crowns 
to sit for their portraits, and poets their laurels 
to sit for their busts ! I am sure, my father had 
as little vanity, and as little love for the art as 
most persons : yet when lie had sat to me a few 
times (now some twenty years ago), he grew 
evidently uneasy when it was a fine day, that is, 
when the sun shone into the room, so that we 
could not paint; and when it became cloudy, 
began to bustle about, and ask me if I was not 
getting ready. Poor old room ! Does the sun 
still shine into thee, or does Hope fling its colours 
round thy walls, gaudier than the rainbow? No, 
never, while thy oak-pannels endure, will they 
inclose such fine movements of the brain as 
passed through mine, when the fresh hues of 
nature gleamed from the canvas, and my heart 
silently breathed the names of Rembrandt and 
Correggio! Between my father's love of sitting 
and mine of painting, we hit upon a tolerable 
likeness at last; but the picture is cracked and 
gone; and Megilp (that bane of the English 
school) has destroyed as fine an old Noncon- 
formist head as one could hope to see in tJte^e 
degenerate times. 

The fact is, that the having one's picti^ 
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painted is like the creation of another self ; and 
that is an idea, of the repetition or reduplication 
of which no man is ever tired, to the thousandth 
reflection. It has heen said that lovers are 
never tired of each other's company, because 
they are always talking of themselves. This 
seems to be the bond of connexion (a delicate 
one it is !) between the painter and the sitter — 
they are always thinking and talking ot'thc same 
thing, the picture, in which their self-love finds 
an equal counter-part. There is always some- 
thing to be done or to be altered, that touches 
that sensitive chord— this feature was not exactly 
bit olf, something is wanting to the nose or to 
the eye-brows, it may perhaps be as well to leave 
out tliis mark or that blemish, if it were possible 
to recal an expression that was remarked a short 
time before, it would be an indescribable ad- 
vantage to the picture — a squint or a pimple on 
the face handsomely avoided may be a link of 
attachment ever after. He is no mean friend 
who conceals from ourselves, or only gently in- 
dicates, our obvious defects to the world. The 
sitter, by his repeated, minutc^Jidgetttf inquiries 
about himself may be supposed to take an indi- 
rect and laudable method of arriving at self- 
knowledge ; and the artist, in self-defence, i.^ 
obliged to cultivate a scrupulous tenderness to- 
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wards the feelings of Iiis sitter, lest he should 
appear in the character of a spy upon him. I 
do not conceive there is a stronger call upon 
secret gratitude than the having made a favour- ^— 
able likeness of any one ; nor a surer ground ot~=r' 
jealousy and dislike than the Iiaving failed ii^E— 
the attempt. A satire or a lampoon in writin^^ 
is bad enough; but here we look doubly foolish -^ 
for we are ourselves parties to the plot, ancV 
have been at considerable pains to give evidences 
against ourselves. 1 have never had a plaster 
cast taken of myself: in truth, I rather shrii 
from the experiment ; for I know I should 
very much mortified if it did not turn out W( 
and should never forgive the unfortunate ai 
who had lent his assistance to prove tliat 1 look^ ti 
like a blockhead [ 

The late Mr. Opie used to remark that tl*e 
most sensible people made the best sitters; and 
I incline to Iiis opinion, especially as I myself 
am an excellent sitter. Indeed, it seems to rn^ 
a piece of mere impertinence not to sit as st**-' 
as one can in these circumstances. I put tJ»* 
best face I can upon the matter, as well out *^* 
respect to the artist as to myself I appear **" 
my trial in the court of physiognomy, and &**' 
as anxious to make good a certain idea I have '^^ 
myself, aa if I were playing a part on a stage. ' 
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IBve no notion, how people go to sleep, who are 
tting for their pictures. Tt is an evident sign 
tt want of thought and of internal resources, 
fhere are some individuals, all whose ideas are 
b their hands and feet — make them sit sttll, 
lud you put a stop to the machine altogether, 
the volatile spirit of quicksilver in them turns to 
^capul mortauni. Children are particularly sen- 
lible of this constraint from their thoughtless- 
■essanc) liveliness. It is the next thing with them 
bo wearing the fool's cap at school ; yet they are 
proud of having tlieir pictures taken, ask when 
frey are to sit again, and are mightily pleased 
iphen they are done. Charles the First's children 
|0em to have hecn good sitters, and the great 
Jog sits like a Lord Chancellor. 
) The second time a person sits, and the view 
^r the features is determined, the head seem^ 
Ibistened in an imaginary vice, and he can hardly 
[ell what to make of his situation. He is con- 
jinnally overstepping the bounds of duty, and 
it tied down to certain lines and limits chalked 
Hit upon the canvas, to him "invisible or dimly 
)een" on the throne where he is exalted. The 
■BJnter has now a difficult task to manage — to 
lirow in his gentle admonitions, " A litlle more 
^s way, sir," or " You hend rather too for- 
jnrd, madam," — and ought to have a delicate 
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white hand, that he may venture to adjust ii 
BtraggUng lock of hair, or by giving a slight 
turn to the Iiead, co-operate in the practical 
attainment of a position. These are the ticklisli 
and tiresome places of the work, before much 
progress is made, where the sitter grows peevish 
and abstracted, and the painter more anxious 
and particular than he was the day before. Now 
13 the time to fling in a few adroit compliments, 
or to introduce general topics of conversatii 
The artist ought to be a well-informed 
agreeable man — able to expatiate on his 
and abounding in lively and characteristic aaeO' 
dotes. Yet he ought not to talk too much, or 
to grow too animated ; or the picture is apt to 
stand still, and the sitter to be aware of it. Ac- 
cordingly, llie best talkers in the profession have 
not always been the most successful portj 
painters. For this purpose it is desirable 
bring a friend, who may relieve guard, or 
up the pauses of conversation, occasioned by 
the necessary attention of the painter to his 
business, and by tlie involuntary rev.eries of the 
sitter on what his own likeness will bring forth ; 
or a book, a newspaper, or a port-folio of prints 
may serve to amuse the time. When tlie sitter*! 
face begins to flag, the artist may then properly 
start a fresh topic of discourse, and while hii% 
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attention is fixed on the graces called out by 
the varying interest of the subject, and the 
model anticipates, pleased and smiling, their 
being transferred every moment to the canvas, 
Bothing is wanting to improve and carry to its 
height the amicable understanding and mutual 
satisfaction and good-will subsisting between 
these two persons, so happily occupied with 
each other ! 

Sir Joshua must have had a fine time of it 
with his sitters. Lords, ladies, generals, authors, 
'opera-singers, musicians, the learned and the 
polite, besieged bis doors, and found an unfail- 
ing welcome. What a rustling of silks ! What 
fluttering of flounces and brocades ! W"hat a 
cloud of powder and perfumes ! What a flow of 
periwigs ! What an exchange of civilities and of 
titles! What a recognition of old friendships, 
and an introduction of new acquaintance and 
wtters! It must, I think, be allowed that this 
is the only mode in which genius can form a 
legitimate union with wealth and fashion. There 
secret and sufficient tie in interest and 
lity. Abstract topics of wit or learning do 

lot furnish a connecting link : but the painter, 
itfae sculptor, come in close contact with the 

lersons of the Great. The lady of quality, the 
Wxmrtier, and the artist, meet and shake hands 
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on this common ground; the latter exercises 
sort of naturaljurisdiction and dictatorial powi 
over the pretensions of the first toexternal beauty 
and accomplishment, which produces a tnild 
sense and tone of equality ; and the opulent sitter 
pays the taker of flattering likenesses handsomely 
for his trouble, which does not lessen the sympa- 
thy between them. There is even a satisfaction 
in paying down a high price for a picture — ^it 
seems as if one's head was worth something 
During the first sitting. Sir Joshua did little but 
chat with the new candidate for the fame 
portraiture, try an attitude, or remark an ei 
pression. His object was to gain time, by m 
being in haste to commit himself, until he w; 
master of the subject before him. No one cveV. 
dropped in but the friends and acquaintance of 
tiie sitter — it was a rule with Sir Joshua that 
from the moment the latter entered, he was at 
home — the room belonged to him — but what 
secret whisperings would there be among ttiese*,. 
what confidential, inaudible communicatioi 
It must be a refreshing moment, when the cal 
and wine had been handed round, and the arti 
began again. He, as it were, by this act 
hospitality assumed a new character, and i 
quired a double claim to confidence and respet 
In the mean time, the sitter would perhaj 
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^ance his eye round the room, and see a Titian 
€»■ a Vandyke hanging in one corner, with a 
transient feeling of scepticism whether he should 
biake such a. picture. How the ladies of quality 
Mid fashion must bless themselves from being 
made to look like Dr. Johnson or Goldsmith ! 
How proud the tirst of these would be, how 
happy the last, to fill the same arm-chair where 
the Bunburys and the Horneckshadsat ! How 
■auperior the painter would feel to them all ! 
By " happy alchemy of mint!," he brought out 
,all their good qualities and reconciled their de- 
fects, gave an air of studious eaae to his learned 
friends, or lighted up the face of folly and 
&8hion with intelligence and graceful smiles. 
Those portraits, however, that were most ad- 
mired at the time, do not retain their pre- 
eminence now; tlie tliought remains upon the 
trow, while the colour has faded from the cheek, 
pr the dress grown obsolete ; and after all, Sir 
Joshua's best pictures are those of his worst 
litters — Am Children, They suited best with hi3 
unfinished style ; and are like the infancy of 
the art itself, happy, bold, and careless- Sir 
Joshua formed the circle of his private friends 
from the elite of his sitters; and Vandyke was, 
it appears, on the same footing with his. When 
Siny of those noble or distinguished persons 
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whom he has immortalised with his pencil, wt 
sitting to him, he used to nsk them to dinner, 
and afterwards it was their custom to return to 
the picture again, so that it is said that many of 
his 6nest portraits were done in this manner, 
ere the colours were yet dry, in the course of 
single day. Oh! ephemeral works to last fe 
ever ! 

Vandyke married a daughter of Earl Cowper; 
of whom there is a very beautiful picture. She 
was the (Enone.andhe his own Paris. Apainter 

of the name of Astley married a Lady , 

who sat to him for her picture. He was a 
wretched hand, but a fine person of a man, and 
a great coxcomb ; and on his strutting up and 
down before the portrait when it was done with, 
a prodigious air of satisfaction, she observei 
" If he was so pleased with the copy, he migl 
have the original." This Astiey was a person 
of magnificent habits and a sumptuous taste in 
living; and is the same of whom the anecdote 
is recorded, that when some English students 
walking out near Rome were compelled by the 
heat to strip off their coats, Astley displayed 
waistcoat with a huge waterfall streaming do' 
the back of it, which was a piece of one of his 
own canvases that he had converted to this 
purpose. Sir Joshua fell in love with one of 
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his fair sitters, a young and beautiful girl, who 
ran out one day in a great panic and confusion, 
hid her face in her companion's lap who was 
reading in an outer room, and said, " Sir Joshua 
had made her an offer!" This circumstance 
perhaps deserves mentioning the more, because 
there is a general idea that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was a confirmed old bachelor. Goldsmith con- 
ceived a fruitless attachment to the same person, 
and addressed some passionate letters to her. 
Alas ! it is the fate of genius to admire and to 
celebrate beauty, not to enjoy it ! It is a fate, 
perhaps not without its compensations — 

" Had Petrarch gained hia Laura for a w!fe, 
Would he hare writteD SonneU all his life ?" 

This distinguished beauty is still living, and 
handsomer than Sir Joshua's picture of her 
when a girl; and inveighs against the freedom 
of Lord Byron's pen with all the charming 
prudery of the last age*. 



• Sir Joshua may be thought to hare studied the composi- 
tion of his female portraits very coolly. There is a picture of hia 
reinaining of a Mrs. Symmons, vlio appears (o. have been a 
delicate beauty, pale, with a very little colour in her cheeks: 
but then to set off this want of complexion, she is painted in 
a snow-white aatin dress, there is a white marble pillar near 
her, a white cloud o>-er her head, and by her side stands one 
white lily. 
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The relation between the portrait-painter and' 
his amiable sitters is one of established custom l 
but it is also one of metaphysical nicety, and is 
a ninning double e?it€m{re. The fixing an in- 
quisitive gaze on beauty, the heightening ft 
momentary grace, the dwelling on the heaven 
of an eye, the losing one's-self in the dimple of 
a chin, is a dangerous employment. The painter 
may chance to slide into the lover — the lover 
can hardly turn painter. The eye indeed grows 
critical, the hand is busy : but are the senses 
unmoved? We are employed to transfer livinj 
charms to an inanimate surface ; but they may^^y 
sink into the heart by the way, and the nerveless .^s 
hand be unable to carry its luscious burthen^' — n 
any further. St. Preux wonders at the rasV.^h 
mortal who had dared to trace the features o«z:»of 
his Julia j and accuses him of insensibility with":^ Ii- 
out reason. Perhaps he too had an enthusJasc^ ^ni 
and pleasures of his own! Mr. Burke, in h-«mis 
Subinne and Beautiful, has left a description • of 
what he terms the most beautiful object in n^r~ia- 
turc, the neck of a lovely and innocent femaM Je, 
which is written very much as if he had hiois^ -elf 
formerly painted this object, and sacrificed at 
this formidable shrine. There is no doubt tl ^2t 
the perception of beauty becomes more exq_,o^ 
site (" (ill the sense aches at it") by being s ^^B* 
died and refined upon as an object of art — ifc^ * 
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at the same time fortunately neutralised by tliis 
means, or the painter would run mad. It is 
Converted into an abstraction, an ideal thing, 
into sometiiing intermediate between nature 
•nd art, hovering between a living substance 
and a senseless shadow. The liealtli and spirit 
that but now breathed from a speaking face, 
the next moment breathe with almost equal 
effect from a dull piece of canvas, and iIuia 
distract attention : tlie eye sparkles, the lips 
are moist there too \ and if we can fancy the 
picture alive, the face in its turn fades into 
picture, a mere object of sight. Wc take 
rapturous possession with one sense, the eye; 
but the artist's pencil acts as a non-conductor 
to the grosser desires. Besides, the sense of 
duty, of propriety interferes. It is not the 
Question at issue: we have other work on our 
aiids, and enough to do. Love is the product 
f ease and idleness: but the painter has an 
nxioua, feverish, never-ending task, to rival 
|he beauty, to which he dare not aspire even 
|n thought, or in a dream of bliss. Faints and 
brushes arc not "amorous toys of light-winged 
Cupid •" a rising sigh evaporates in the aroma of 
ome fine oil-colour or varnish, a kindling blush 
B transfixed in a bed of vermilion on the palette. 
^ blue vein meandering in a white wrist invites 
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the hand to touch it : but it is better to proceed, 
and not spoil the picture. The ambiguity be- 
comes more striking in painting from the naked 
figure. If the wonder occasioned by the object 
is greater, so is the despair of rivalling what we 
see. The sense of responsibility increases with 
the hope of creating an artificial splendour to 
match the real one. The display of unexpected 
charms foils our vanity, and mortifies passion. 
The painting A Diana and Nymphs is like 
plunging into a cold bath of desire : to make 
a statue of a Venus transforms the sculptor 
himself to stone. The snow on the lap of 
beauty freezes the soul. The heedless, unsus- 
pecting licence oi foreign manners gives the 
artist abroad an advantage over ours at home. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted only the head of 
Iphigene from a beautiful woman of quality: 
Canova had innocent girls to sit to him tor his 
Graces. The Princess Borghese, whose sym- 
metry of form was admirable, sat to him for a 
model, which he considered as his master-piece 
and the perfection of the female form; and 
when asked if she did not feel uncomfortable 
while it was taking, she replied with greatJ 
difference, " No : it was not cold !" I have f 
one other word to add on this part of the ( 
ject: if having to paint a delicate and mo 
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female is a temptation to gallantry, on the other 
hand the sitting to a lady for one's picture is a 
still more trying situation, and amounts (almost 
of itself) to a declaration of love! 

Landscape-painting is free from these tor- 
inenting dilemmas and embarrassments. It is as 
full of the feeling of pastoral simplicity and ease, 
M portrait-painting is of personal vanity and 
egotism. Away then with those incumbrances 
to the true liberty of thought — the sitter's 
^air, the bag-wig and sword, the drapery, the 
lay figure — and let us to some retired spot in the 
country, take out our port-folio, plant our easel, 
jtnd begin. We are all at once shrouded from 
observation — 

" The worlil for^ttin^, by the world forgot !" 

enjoy the cool shade, with solitude and 
ailence ; or hear the dashing waterfall, 

" Or stuck-dovc plain amid the forest deep. 
That drowsy rustles to the sighing gait." 

It seems almost a shame to do any thing, we 
so well content without it ; but the eye is 
testless, and we must have something to show 
'hen we get home. We set to work, and failure 
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or success prompts us to go on. We take up the 
pencil, or lay it down again, as we please. We 
muse or paint, as objects strike our senses or 
our reflection. Tiie perfect leisure we feel 
turns labour to a luxury. We try to imitate the 
grey colour of a rock or of the biirk of a t 
the breeze wafted from its broad foliage givei 
us fresh spirits to proceed, we dip our pencil il 
the sky, or ask the white clouds saiUng over ita 
bosom to sit for their pictures. We are in nq_ 
hurry, and have the day before us. Or ela( 
escaping from the close.embowered scene, 
catch fading distances on airy downs, and seizt 

on golden sunsets with the fleecy flocks glitter 

ing in the evening ray, after a shower of ra'nm i 
has fallen. Or from Norwood's ridgy heights ~si, 
survey the snake-like Thames, or its smoke: 
crowned capital; 



'* Think (jfitac 
Theu sliield u 



mes, its cares, its pain, 
in the woods again." 



No one thinks of disturbing a landscape-paint— 
at his task : he seems a kind of magician, tk 
privileged genius of the place. Wherever 
Claude, a Wilson has introduced his own pC 
trait in the foreground of a picture, we look 
it with interest (ho>vever ill it may be doc 
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■feeling that it is tlie portrait of one who was 
quite happy at the time, and how glad we should 
be to change places with him. 

Mr. Burke has brought in a striking episode in 
one of his later works in allusion to Sir Joshua's 
portrait of Lord Keppel.with those of some other 
friends, painted in their better days. The por- 
trait is indeed a fine one, worthy of tlie artist 
and the critic, and perhaps recalls Lord Keppel's 
memory ortener than any other circumstance at 
present does*. Portrait-painting is in truth a 

* " No mao Hfos too long, who lives b) do with spirit, aod 
Buffer with resignation, what Proriileoce pleases to conimtinil 
or inflict: but indeed they ore eharp incoiu modi ties which 
beset old age. It was but the other day, that in putting in 
order seme things which had been brought here on my taking 
leave of London for ever, I looked over a number of fine por- 
traits, most of them of persona now dead, but whose society, in 
my better days, made this a proud and happy place- Amongst 
these was the picture of Lord KeppeL It was painted by an 
artist worthy of the subject, the excellent friend of that ex- 
cellent man from their earliest youth, and a common friend of 
us both, with whom we lived for many years without a moment 
of coldness, of peevishness, of jealousy, or of jar, to the day of 
our floal separation. 

" I ever looked on Lord Keppcl as one of the greatest 
and best men of his age; and I loved and cultivated him ac- 
cordingly. He was much in my heart, and I Iwlicve I was iu 
his to the very last beat. It was after his trial at Portsmouth 
that be gave me this picture. With what zeal and a 
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sort of cement of friendship, and a clue to 
history. That blockhead, Mr. C*"*''r, of the 
Admiralty, the other day blundered upon some 
observations of mine relating to this subject, 
and made the House stare by asserting that 
portrait-painting was history or history portraj 
as it happened ; but went on to add, 
those gentlemen who had seen the ancient por- 

aflection I attended liim through that his agony of glory; 
what part, my son, ia early flush and eothuBiasm of his rirtue 
»nd the pioua passion with which lie attached himself to all 
my cennexioDS, with what prodigality we both squandered 
ourselves in courting almost every sort of enmity for his sake, 
I believe he felt, juBt as I should have felt, such friendship 
on such an occasion.". — Letter to a Noble Lord, p. 29, second 
edition, printrdfor T. Williams. 

I have given this passage entire here, because I wish to he 
informed, if I could, what is the construction of the last 
sentence of it. It has puzzled me all my life. One dldScuItf 
might be got over by makiag a pause after " I believe he 
felt," and leaving out the comma between " have felt" 
" such ^endship." That is, the meaning n-outd be, " I^ 
lieve be felt with what zeal and anxious affection," &c. " 
as I should have felt such friendship on such an c 
But then again, what is to becomeof the" what part, my M 
&c. With what does this connect, or to what TCtfe Is * 
son" the nominatire case, or by what verb is " wlut p 
governed '• i should realty he glad, if, from any manoea 
printed copy, or marginal correction, this point i 
cleared up, and su fine a [tassage resolved, by any pifenbl* 
etUpeis, into ordinary grammar 
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traits lately exhibited in Pall-mall, must have 
been satisfied that they were strictly historical;" 
which showed that he knew nothing at all of 
the matter, and merely talked by rote. There 
was nothing historical in the generality of those 
portraits, except that they were portraits of 
people mentioned in history — there was no more 
of the spirit of history in them (which is passion 
or action) than in their dresses. But this is the 
way in which that person, by his pettifogging 
habits and literal understanding, always mis- 
takes a verbal truism for sense, and a misnomer 
for wit! I was going to observe, that I think 
the aiding the recollection of our family and 
fiiends in our absence may be a frequent and 
strong inducement to sitting for our pictures; 
but that I believe the love of posthumous fame, 
or of continuing our memories after we are 
dead, has very little to do with it. And one 
reason I should give for that opinion is this, 
that we are not naturally very prone to dwell 
with pleasure on any thing that may happen in 
relation to us after we are dead, because we 
are not fond of thinking of death at all. We 
shrink equally from the prospect of that fatal 
event or from any speculation on its conse- 
quences. The surviving ourselves in our pic- 
' tures is but a poor compensation — it is rather 
t2 
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adding mockery to calamity. The perpetuatinj 
our names in the wide page of history or to a 
remote posterity is a vague calculation, that may 
take out the immediate sting of mortality — 
whereas we ourselves may hope to last (by a 
fortunate extension of the term of human life) 
almost as long as an ordinary portrait; and the 
wounds of lacerated friendship it heals must 
be still green, and our ashes scarcely cold. I 
think therefore that the looking forward to this 
mode of keeping alive the memory of what we 
were by lifeless hues and discoloured features, 
is not among the most approved consolations of 
human life, or favourite dalliances of the ima- 
gination. Yet I own I should like some part of 
me, as the hair or even nails, to be preserved 
entire, or I should have no objection to He like 
Whitfield in a state of petrifaction. This smacks 
of the bodily reality at least— acts like a decep- 
tion to the spectator, and breaks the fail from this 
" warm, kneaded motion to a clod" — from that 
to nothing — even to the person himself. I sus- 
pect that the idea of posthumous fame, whii 
has so unwelcome a condition annexed to 
loses its general reUsh as we advance io lift 
and that it is only while we are young that 
pamper our imaginations with this bait, with 
sort of impunity. The reversion of immortality 
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is then so distant, that we may talk of it with- 
out much fear of entering upon immediate pos- 
session : death is itself a fable — a sound that dies 
upon our lips ; and the only certainty seems the 
only impossibility. Fame, at that romantic pe- 
riody is the first thing in our mouths, and death 
the last in our thoughts. 



ESSAY XU. 



WHETHER GENIUS IS CONSCIOUS OF 

ITS POWERS? 



ESSAY XII. 



iraETHEIl GENIUS IS CONSCIOUS OF ITS 
POWERS ? 



No really great man ever tliouglit himself so. \ 
'he idea of greatness in the mind answers but 
^ to our knowledge — or to our ignorance of 
Hirselves. What living prose-writer, for in- 
Itance, would think of comparing himself with 
Burke? Yet would it not have been equal pre- 
lumption or egotism in him to fancy himself equal 
to those who had gone before him— Bolingbroke 
Johnson or Sir WiUiam Temple ? Because 
Ills rank in letters is become a settled point with 
')18, we conclude that it must have been quite 
as seli-evident to him, and that he must have 
been perfectly conscious of his vast superiority 
(q the rest of the world. Alas ! not so. No I 
jQan is truly himself, but in the idea which \ 
others entertain of him. The mind, as well as 
the eye, " sees not itself, but by reflection from 
florae other thing." What parity can there be 
Itetween the clTect of habitual composition on 
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tlie mind of tiie individual, and the surprisf 
occasioned by first reading a fine passage in 
an admired author ; between what we do with 
ease, and what we thought it next to impossible 
ever to be done ; between the reverential awe 
we have for years encouraged, without seeing 
reason to alter it, for distinguished genius, and 
the slow, reluctant, unwelcome conviction that 
after infinite toil and repeated disappointments, 
and when it is too late and to little purpose, we 
have ourselves at length accomplished what we 
at first proposed ; between the insignificance of 
our petty, personal pretensions, and the vastness 
and splendour which the atmosphere of imagina- 
'tion lends to an illustrious name? He who 
icomes up to his own idea of greatness, must 
jftlways have had a very low standard of it in his 
anind. " Wliat a pity," said some one, *' that 
Milton had not the pleasure of reading Paradise 
Lost!" He could not read it, as we do, with 
the weight of impression that a hundred years 
of admiration have added to it — " a pha?nix 
gazed by all" — with the sense of the number 
of editions it has passed through with still in- 
creasing reputation, with the tone of solidity, 
time-proof, which it has received from the 
breath of cold, envious maligners, 
sound which the voice of Fame hi 
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levery line of it ! The writer of an ephemeral ' 
I production may be as much dazzled wiili it as 
\ the public : it may spai-klc in liis own eyes for a 
[ ntoment, and be soon forgotten by every one 
I else. But no one can anticipate the suffrages f 
I of posterity. Everyman, in judging of himself, 
lis his own contemporary. He may feel the 
gale of popularity, but he cannot tell how long 
it will last. His opinion of himself wants di- 
Btance, wants time, wants numbers, to set it off 
m$nd confirm it. He must be indifferent to hiti 
town merits, before he can feel a confidence in' 
[tiiem. Besides, every one must be sensible of a 
I thousand weaknesses and deficiencies in himself; \ 
Lvhereas Genius only leaves behind it the mo- 
Huments of its strength. A great name is an 
ibstraction of some one excellence : but who- 
mever fancies himself an abstraction of excellence, 
lio far from being great, may be sure that he is 
' a blockhead, equally ignorant of excellence or 
defect, of himself or others. Mr. Burke, besides 
being the author of the Reflections, and the 
§ltetter to a Noble Lord, had a wife and son ; and 
i to think as much about them as we do about 
1. The imagination gains nothing by the mi- 
Inute detads of pergonal knowledge. 

On the other hand, it may be said that no man 
knows so well as the author of any performance 
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what it has cost him, and the length of time 
and study devoted to it. This is one, among 
other ri;asons, why no man can pronounce an opi- 
nion upon himself. The happiness of the result 
bears no proportion to the difficulties overcome 
or the pains taken. Malertam superabat opus, 
is an old and fatal complaint. The definition of 
genius is that it acts unconsciously ; and those 
who have produced immortal works, have done 
so without knowing how or why. The greatest 
power operates unseen, and executes its 
pointed task with as little ostentation as di 
culty. Whatever is done best, is done from 
natural bent and disposition of the mind. It is 
only where our incapacity begins, that we begin 
to feel the obstacles, and to set an undue value 
on our triumph over them. Correggio, Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt, did what they did without 
premeditation or eftbrt — their works came from 
their minds as a natural birth — if you had asked 
them why they adopted this or that style, they 
would have answered, because they could not fiei 
it, and because they knew of no other. 
Shakespear says : 

" Oar poesy is as a gum which issues 

From whence 'tis nourieh'd. Tlie fire i' th' flint 
SIiowB not till it be struck r oiir gentJc Uwnc 
I'rovokes itacJf i ami. like the currcjit, flies 
Each bound it chafes." 
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lakeapear himself was an example of his Own j 
rule, and appears to have owed almost every 
thing to chance, scarce any thing to industry or f 
■Resign. His poetry flashes from him, like the 
bghtniiig from the suramer-cloud, or the stroke 
jErom the sun-flower. When we look at the 
imirable comic designs of Hogarth, they seem, 
cm the unfinished state in which they are left, 
^nd from the freedom of the pencilling, to have 
:08t him little trouble ; whereas the Sigismwida 
k a very laboured and comparatively feeble 
perfonnance, and he accordingly set great store 
by it. He also thought highly of his portraits, 
^d boasted that " he could paint equal to 
Vandyke, give him his time and let him choose 
lis subject." This was the very reason why 
lie could not. Vandyke's excellence consisted 
this, that he could paint a fine portrait of 
any one at sight: let him take ever so much 
|)ains or choose ever so bad a subject, he could 
not help making something of it. His eye, his 
mind, his hand was cast in the mould of grace 
id delicacy. Milton again is understood to 
iltave preferred Paradise Regaimd to his other 
Works. This, if so, was either because he hira- 
■eU" was conscious of having failed in it ; or 
•cause others thought he bad. We arc willing 
think well of that which we know wants our 
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favourable opinion, and to prop the rickett^ 
bantling. Every step taken, invitd Minerva, 
costs us something, and is set down to account; 
whereas we are borne on the fidl tide of genius 
and success into tlie very haven of our desires, 
almost imperceptibly. The strength of the im- 
pulse by which we are carried along prevents 
the sense of difficulty or resistance : the true 
inspiration of the Muse is soft and balmy as the 
air we breathe ; and indeed, leaves us little, 
boast of, for the effect hardly seems to be 
own. 

There are two persons who always appear to 
me to have worked under this involuntary, silent 
impulse more than any others ; I mean Rem- 
brandt and Correggio. It is not known that 
Correggio ever saw a picture of any great mas- 
tar. He lived and died obscurely in an obscure 
village. We have few of his works, but they 
are all perfect. What truth, what grace, what 
angelic sweetness are there! Not one line or 
tone that is not divinely soft or exquisitely 
fair; the painter's mind rejecting, by a natural 
process, all that is discordant, coarse, or un- 
pleasing. The whole is an emanation of pure 
thought. The work grew under his hand as if 
of itself, and came out without a flaw, like the 
diamond from the rock. He knew not what be 
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lid } and looked at each modest grace as it 
Itole from the canvas with anxious delight and 
ironder. Ah ! gracious God ! not he alone ; 
lOw many more in all time have looked at their 
ivorks with the same feelings, not knowing but 
bey too may have done something divine, im- 
nortal, and finding in that sole doubt ample 
nends for pining solitude, for want, neglect, 
nd an untimely fate. Oh ! for one hour of 
lat uneasy rapture, when the mind first thinks 
t has struck out something that may last for 
iver; when the germ of excellence bursts from 
nothing on the startled sight ! Take, take away 
thegaudy triumphs of the world, the iongdeath- 
ihout of fame, and give back that heart-felt 
ligh with which the youthful enthusiast first 
ipeds immortality as his secret bride ! And 
liou too, Rembrandt! who wert a man of 
*enius, if ever painter was a man of genius, did 
his dream hang over you as you painted ttiat 
trange picture of Jacob's Ladder? Did your 
^eye strain over those gradual dusky clouds into 
futurity, or did those white-vested, beaked 
ures babble to you of fame as they ap- 
troached? Did you know what you were 
out, or did you not paint much as it hap- 
thought once about 
the subject, it would 



med ? Oh ! if you had 
irself, or any thing but 
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have been all over with " the glory, the intui- 
tion, the amenity,*' the dream had fled, the 
spell had been broken. The hills would not 
have looked like those wc see in sleep — that 
tatterdemalion figure of Jacob, thrown on one 
side, would not have slept as if the breath 
fairly taken out of his body. So much 
Rembrandt's pictures savour of the soul 
body of reality, that the thoughts seem identical 
with the objects — if there had been the least 
question what he should have done, or how he 
should do it, or how far he had succeeded, it 
would have spoiled every thing. Lumps of 
light hung upon his pencU and fell upon his 
canvas like dew-drops ; the shadowy veil was 
drawn over his backgrounds by the dull, obtuse 
finger of night, making darkness visible by still 
greater darkness that could only be felt! 

Cervantes is another instance of a man 
genius, whose work may be said to have sprung* 
from his mind, like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter. Don Quixote and Sancho were a kind 
of twins ; and the jests of the latter, as he says, 
fell from him like drops of rain when he least 
thought of it. Shakespear's, creations were 
more multiform, but equally natural and un- 
i studied. Kaphacl and Milton seem partial ex- 
Mceptions to this rule. Their productions 
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of the composite order; anJ those of the latter 
sometimes even amount to centos. Accordingly, 

»we find Milton quoted among those authors, 
who have left proofs of their entertaining a 
high opinion of themselves, and of cherishing a 
strong aspiration after fame. Some of Shakp- 
spcar's Sonnets have been also cited to the same 
purpose ; but they seem rather to convey way- 
ward and dissatisfied complaints of his untoward 
fortune than any thing like a triumpliant and 
confident reliance on liis future renown. He 
appears to have stood more alone and to have 
thoughtless about himself than anyhving being. 
One reason for this indifference may have been, 
that as a writer he was toleraWy successful in 
his life-time, and no doubt produced his works 
with very great facility. 

I hardly know whether to class Claude Lor- 
raine as among those who succeeded most 
*' through happiness or pains." It is certain 
that he imitated no one, and has had no suc- 
cessful imitator. The perfection of hts land- 
scapes seems to have been owing to an inherent 
<]uality of harmony, to an exquisite sense of 
^delicacy in his mind. His monotony has been 
complained of, which is apparently produced 

E3nt a preconceived idea in his mind ^ and not 
ng ago I heard a person, not more distin- 
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guished for the subtilty than the naweU of hu 
sarcasms, remark, " Oil ! I never look at Claude : 
if one has seen one of his pictures, one has seen 
them all J they are every one alike : there is the 
same sky, the same climate, the same time of 
day, the same tree, and that tree ie lik 
cabbage. To be sure, they say he did pral 
well} but wlicn a man is always doing one thioj 
he ought to do it pretty well." There is no 
occasion to write the name under this criticism, 
and the best answer to it is that it is true — his 
pictures always are the same, but, we never wish 
them to be otherwise. Perfection is one diing. 
I confess I think thut Claude knew this, and 
felt that his were the finest landscapes in the 
world — that ever had been, or would ever be. 

I am not in the humour to pursue tliis argu- 
ment any farther at present, but to writ^ 
digression. If the reader is not already i 
prised of it, he will please to take notice tha? 
write this at Winterslow. My style there is apt 
to be redundant and excursive. At other times 
it may be cramped, dry, abrupt ; but here it — 
flows like a river, and oveispreadsits banks. I ^ 
have not to seek for thoughts or hunt for images:^^ 
they come of themselves, I inhale them witl^Hi 
the breeze, and the silent groves axa vocal s 
a thousand recollections — . 




i, as poetic eyes arov, 
n eai.li I«af, and cling Ut er'ry bongli.' 
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Here I came fifteen years ago, a willing exile j 
ind as I trod the lengthened greensward by the 
pw wood-side, repeated the old line, 

" My mind to 

K>found it SO then, before, and since ; and shall 
I faint, now that I have poured out the spirit of 
|that mind to tlie world, and treated many sub- 
lets with truth, with freedom, and power, be- 
cause I have been followed witli one cry of 
abuse ever sinceybr not being a govemment'tool? 
Here I returned a few years after to finish some 
works I had undertaken, doubtful of the event, 
but determined to do my best; and wrote that 
character of Milliniant which was once tran- 
scribed by fingers fairer than Aurora's, but no 
^notice was taken of it, because 1 was not a 
government-tool, and must be supposed devoid 
Iflf taste and elegance by all who aspired to these 
realities in their own persons. Here I sketched 
iby account of that old honest Siguior Orlando 
iRiscobaldo, winch with its fine, racy, acrid tone 
I that old crab-apple, G*ff'***d, would have re- 
' Ikhed or pretended to relish, had I been a 
government-tool! Here too I have written 
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Table-Talks without number, and as yet without 
a falling-off, till now tliattliej' are nearly done, 
or I should not make this boast. T could swear 
(were they not mine) the thoughts in many of 
them are founded as the rock, free as air, the 
tone like an Italian picture. AVhat then ? 
the style been like polished steel, as firm am 
bright, it would have availed me nothing, for 

I am not a government- too! ! I had endeavoured 
to guide the taste of the English people to the 
best old English writers; but I had said that 
English kings did not reign by right divine, 
and that his present majesty was descended 
from an elector ofHanovcr in a right liue; amino 
loyal subject would after this look into Webster 
or Deckar because I had pointed them out. I 
had done something (more than any one except 
Schlegel) to vindicate the Characters of Shakt- 
spear'sPlai/s from tiiestigma of French criticism: 
but our Anti-Jacobin and Anti-Gallican writers 
soon found out that I had said and written that 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, men were not slavi 
by birth-right. This was enough to damn 
work. Such has been the head and front' 
my offending. While my friend Leigh Hunt 
was writing the Z)e5cCTi/(i/'i(iert_y, and strewii^ 
the mai'ch of the Allied Sovereigns with flowerSt 
I aat by the waters of Babylon and hung iny 
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harp upon the willows, 1 knew all along there 
was but one alternative — the cause of kings or 
ofniankinLl. - This I foresaw, this I i'eared; the 
Irorld see it now, when it is too I:ite. Therefore 
I lamented, and would take no comfort when 
the Mighty fell, because we, all men, fell with 
him, like lightning from heaven, to grovel in 
the grave of Liberty, in the stye of Legitimacy! 
There is but one question in the hearts of 
monarchs, whether mankind are their property 
not. There was but this one question in 

rine. I had made an abstract, metaphysical 
principle of this question. I was not the dupe 
of the voice of the charmers. By my hatred of 
tyrants I knew what their hatred of the free- 
born spirit (if man must he, of the semblance, 
of the very name of Liberty and Humanity. 

ind while olliers bowed their heads to the 
age of the Beast, I spit upon it and buffetted 
it, and made mouths at it, and pointed at it, and 
drew aside the veil that then half concealed it, 
but has been since thrown off, and named it by 
right name; and it is not to be supposed 
it my having penetrated their raysterj' would 
go unrequited by those whose darling and whose 
delight the idol, half-brute, hali'demon, was, 
Attd who were ashamed to acknowledge the 
and superscription as their own! Two 
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half-friends of mine, who wouid not make a 
whole one between them, agreed the other day 
that the indiscriminate, incessant abuse of what 
1 write was mere prejudice and party-spirit, and 
that what 1 do in periodicals and without a 
name does well, pays well, and is " cried out 
upon in the top of the compass," It is this 
indeed that has saved my shallow skitF from 
quite foundering on Tory spite and rancour; 
for when people have been reading and ap- 
proving an article in ft miscellaneous journal, 
it does not do to aay when they discover the 
author afterwards (whatever might have been 
the case before) it is written by a blockhead; 
and even Mr. Jcrdan recommends the volume 
of Characteuistics as an excellent little work, 
becauscit has no cabalistic namein the title-page, 
and swears " there is a first-rate article of forty 
pages in the last number of the Edinburgh from 
Jeffrey's own hand," though when he learns 
against his will that it is mine, he devotes three 
successive numbers of the Literary Gazette 
to abuse " that strange article in the last number 
of the Edinburgh Review." Others who had J 
not this advantage have fallen a sacrifice to the M 
obloquy attached to the suspicion of doubting^ ^ 
or of being acquainted with any one who is^AlLJ 
' known to doubt, tlie divinity of kings. Pooi ^ 
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Keats paid the forfeit of this lez^ majest6 with 
his health and hfe. What, though his Verses , 
were like the breath of spring, and many of his 
thoughts Hke flowers — wouhi this, with the 
-circle of critics that beset a throne, lessen the 
crime of their having been praised in the Exa- 
miner?' The lively and most agreeable Editor of 
that papeiHias in like manner been driven from 
his country and his friends who dcligiited in 
iim, for no other reason than having written 
le Story of Rimini, and asserted ten years ago, 
that the most accomplished prince in Europe 
Was an Adonis of fifty!" 

" Return, Alpheiis, tLe An-oA viiite is past, 

Tlist shrunit thy streams; return, Sidlinn Muse !" 

look out of my window and see that a shower 
baa just fallen : the fields look green after it, 
jid a rosy cloud hangs over the brow of the 
till; a lily expands its petals in the moisture, 
Ircsscd in its lovely gveen and white ; a shep- 
ierd4)oy has just brought some pieces of turf 
rith daisies and grass for his young mistress 
D make a bed for her sky-lark, not doomed to 
lip his wings in the dappled dawn — my cloudy 
houghts draw uff, the storm of angry politics 
ns blown over — Mr. Blackwood, I am yours— 
Idr. Croker, my service to you — Mr. T. Moore, 
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1 am alive and well — Really, it is wonderful hoW 
little the worse I am for fifteen years' wear and 
tear, how I come upon my legs again on the 
ground of truth aud nature, and " look abroad 
into universality," forgetting that there is an; 
such person as myself in the world! 

I have let this passage stand (however 
tical) because it may serve as a practical i 
tration to show what authors really think 
themselves when put upon tlie defensive- 
■ confess, the subject has nothing; to do with tlie 
' title at the head of the Essay ! ) — and as a warn- 
ing to those who may reckon upon their fair 
portion of popularity as the reward of the exer- 
cise of an independent spirit and such talents 
as they possess. J It sometimes seems at first 
sight as if the low scurrility and jargon of abuse 
by which it is attempted to overlay all common 
sense and decency by a tissue of ties and nick- 
names, everlastingly repeated and applied in- 
discriminately to all those who are not of the 
regular government- party, was peculiar to thi 
present time, and the anomalous growth 
modern criticism ; but if we look back, 
shall find the same system acted upon, as often 
as power, prejudice, dulness, and spite found 
their account in playing the game into one 
other's hands — in decrying popular efforts, 
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giving currency to every species of base 
netal that had their own conventional stamp 
apon iL The names of" Pope and Dryden were 
tssatled with daily and unsparing abuse — the 
epithet A. P. E. was levelled at the sacred head 
ot the former — and if even men like these, 
faaving to deal with the consciousness of their 
ttwn infirmities and the insolence and spurns of 
Sranton enmity, must have fotuid it hard to 
possess their souls in patience, any living writer 
Amidst such contradictory evidence can scarct'ly 
expect to retain much cairn, steady conviction 
.of his own merits, or build himself a secure re- 
version in immortality. 

However one may in a fit of spleen and im- 
patience turn round and assert one's claims in 
■the face of low-bred, hireling malice, I will 
here repeat what I set out with saying, that 
ihere never yet was a man of sense and proper 
l^iirit, who would not decline rather than court 
I comparison with any of those names, whose 
eputation he really emulates — who would not 
tc sorry to suppose that any of the great heirs 
if memory had as many foibles as he knows 
umself to possess — and who would not shrink 
from including himself or being included by 
Others in the same praise, that was offered to 
[ong-established and universally acknowledged 
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[merit, as a kind of profanation. Those who are 
ready to fancy themselves Raphaels and Homers 
are very inferior men indeed — they have not 
'even an idea of the mighty names that " they 
take in vain," They are as deficient in pride 
as in modesty, and have not so much as served 
an apprenticeship to a. true and Iionourable am- 
bition. They mistake a momentary popularity 
for lasting renown, and a sanguine temperament 
for the inspirations of genius. The love of fame 
is too high and delicate a feeling in the mind 
to be mixed up with realities — ^it is a solitary 
abstraction, the secret sigh of the soul- 



' It ia all QQc as we ebould lore 
A bright particular star, and think H> wed It." 



A name " fast-anchored in the deep abys; 
time" is like a star twinkling in the firmament, 
cold, silent, distant, but eternal and sublime 
and our transmitting one to posterity is as if 
should contemplate our translation to the skii 
If we are not contented with this feeling on 
subject, we shall never sit in Cassiopeia's cbi 
nor will our names, studding Ariadne's croi 
or streaming with Berenice's locks, ever mi 
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the face of bc.ivcu »o bright, 
and lliink it were nut nigbt." 
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Those who are in love onJy with noise and 
show, instead of devoting themselves to a lite 
of study, had better hire a booth at Bartlemy- 
Fair, or march at the head of a recruiting regi- 
ment with dmins beating and colours flying! 

It has been urgeii, that however little we may 
be disposed to indulge the reflection at other 
times or out of mere self-complacency, yet the 
mind cannot help being conscious of the effort 
required for any great work while it is about it, 
of 

" The high enilcuvour and the glad success. - 

I grant that there is a sense of power in such 
cases, with the exception before stated^ but 
then this very effort and state of excitement 
engrosses the mind at the time, and leaves it 
listless and exhausted afterwards. The energy 
we exert, or the high state of enjoyment we 
feel, puts us out of conceit with ourselves at 
other times : compared to what we are in the 
act of composition, we seem dull, common-place 
people, generally speakings and what we have 
( been able to perform is rather matter of wonder 
than of self-congratulation to us. The stimulus 
pf writing is hke the stimulus of intoxication, 
with which we can hardly sympathise in our 
sober moments, when we aie no longer under i 
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the inspiration of the demon, or when the virtae 
is gone out of us. While we are engaged in 
any work, we are thinking of the subject, and 
cannot stop to admire ourselves ; and when it is 
done, we look at it with comparative indifference. 
I will venture to say, that no one but a pedant 
ever read his own works regularly through. 
They are not //('* — they are become mere words, 
waste-paper, and have none of the glow, the 
creative enthusiasm, the vehemence, and naturi 
spirit with which he wrote them. When 
have once committed our thoughts to papi 
written them fairly out, and seen that they 
right in the printing, if we are In our right wi1 
we have done with them for ever. I sometimi 
try to read an article I have written in some 
magazine or revieW' — (for when they are bound 
tipina volume, I dread the very sight of them)— 
but stop after a sentence or two, and never recur 

1 to the task. I know pretty well what I have 
to say on the subject, and do not want to go to 

t school to myself. It Is the worst instance of 
the bis repetita crambe in the world. I do not 
think that even painters have much delight in 
looking at their works after ihey are done. 
While they are in progress, there is a great 
degree of satisfaction in considering wl 
been done, or vi\\a.t is still to do — but 
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hope, is reverie, and ceases with the completion 
of our efforts. I should not imagine Raphael or 
Coneggio would have much pleasure in looking 
at their former works, though they might recol- 
lect the pleasure they had had in painting them ; 
they might spy defects in them (for the idea of 
unattainable perfection still keeps pace with our 
actual approaches to it), and fancy that ihcy 
were not worthy of immortality. The greatest 
portrait-painter the world ever saw used to write 
under his pictures, " J^tianus faciebat" signify- 
ing that they were imperfect ; and in his letter 
to Charles V. accompanying one of his most 
admired works, he only spoke of the time he had 
been about it. Annibal Caracci boasted that 
be could do like Titian and Correggio, and, like 
most boasters, was wrong. (See his spirited 
Jjetter to his cousin Ludovico, en seeing the pic- 
tures ai Parma.) 

The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading, 
while we are young. 1 have had as much of 
this pleasure as perhaps any one. As I grow 
older, it fades ; or else, the stronger stimulus 
^fif writing takes off the edge of it. At present, \ 
I have neither time nor inclination for it : yet ' 
I should like to devote a year's enUre leisure to 

course of the English Novelists; and perhaps 
clap on tliat old sly knave, Sir Walter, to the 




end of the list. It is astonishing how 
formerly to relish the stylo of certain authors, 
at a time when I myself despaired of ever 
writing a aingie line. Probably this was the 
reason. It is not in mental as in natural ascent 
— intellectual objects seem higher when we 
survey them from below, than when we look 
down from any given elevation above the com- 
mon level. My three favourite writers about 
the time I speak of were Burke, Junius, and 
Rousseau. I was never weary of admiring and 
wondering at the felicities of the style, the 
turns of expression, the refinements of thought 
and sentiment : I laid the book down to find 
out the secret of so much strength and beauty, 
and took it up again in despair, to read on and 
admire. So I passed whole days, months, and 
I may add, yeai's; and have only this to say 
now, that as my life began, so I could wish that 
it may end. The last time I tasted this luxury 
in its full perfection was one day after a sultry 
day's walk in summer between Faniham anj 
Alton. I was fairly tired out ; I walked i: 
an inn-yard (I think at the latter place)s 
was shown by the waiter to what looked at firsi 
like common out-houses at the other end of it, 
but they turned out to be a suite of rooms, pro- 
btUily a hundred years old'^he one I entered 
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opened into an old-fashioned garden, enibeliished 
with beds of larkspur and a leaden Mercury; it 
was wainscoted, and there was a grave-looking, 
dark-coloured portrait of Charles IL hanging 
up over the tiled chimney-piece. I had *' Love 
Jbr Love*' in my pocket, and began to read ; 
coffee was brought in in a silver coffee-pot ; the 
cream, the bread and butter, every thing was 
excellent, and the flavour of Congreve's style 
prevailed over all. I prolonged the entertain- 
ment till a late hour, and relished tliis divine 
comedy better even than when I used to see it 
played by Miss Mellon, as Miss I'rue ; Bob 
Palmer, as I'attle ; and Bannister, as honest Ben. 
This circumstance happened just five years ago, 
and it seems like yesterday. If I count my life 
so by lustres, it will soon glide away; yet I 
shall not have to repine, if, while it lasts, it is 
enriched with a few such recollections ! 
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There is a spider crawling along the malted 
floor of the room where I sit (not the one which 
lias lieen so well allegorised in the admirable 
Lines to a Spider, but another of the same edify- 
ing breed) — he ruDs with lieedless, hurried 
haste, he hobbles awkwardly towards me, he 
Stops — he sees the giant shadow before him, 
pnd, at a loss whether to retreat or proceed, 
neditates his huge foe — but as I do not start 
ip and seize upon the straggling caitiff, as he 
irould upon a hapless fly within his toils, he 
takes heart, and ventures on, with mingled 
cunning, impudence, and fear. As he passes 
jnc, I lift up the matting to assist his escape, 
am glad to get rid of the unwelcome intruder, 
id shudder at the recollection after he is gone. 
A child, a woman, a clown, or a moralist a 
century ago, would have crushed the Httle 
iptile to death — my philosophy has got beyond 
that— 1 bear the creature no itt-will, but sliU I 
X '2 
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hate the very sight of it. The spirit of malevo- 
lence survives the practical exertion of it. We 
learn to curb our will and keep our overt actions 
within the bounds of humanity, long before we 
can subdiie pvv wiBtiments and imaginations to 
the same t^ild tone. We give up the external 
demoDstration, the brute violence, but cannot 
part with the essence or principle of hostility. 
We do not tread upon the poor little anim^ in 
question (that seems t^barous and pitiful!^ 
l^t w^ regard it with 4' sott of mystic homr 
an^ ^pwstitlous loathing. It will ask anotfiet 
Ifuod^e^ years of fine writing and hard thit^iag; 
t9 cur^ us of the prejudice, and make us feel 
tqiff^rds thiEk ill-omened tribe, with something of 
'Hhe milk of human kindness," instead of their 
Y" own shyness and venom. 
., - \ Nature seems (the more we look into it) made 
/■'''■' upi of antipathies : without something to hate, 
'" ^Q should lose the very spring of thought and 

9£tioa. Life would turn to a stagnant pool, 
were it not ruffled by the jarring interests, the 
unruly passions of men. The white streak in our 
own fortunes is brightened (or just rendered, 
visible) by making all around it as dark as pos- 
' sible ; so the rainbow paints its form upon the 
4;loud. Isit pride? Is it envy? Is it the force of 
<^ntrast? Is it weakness or malice? But so it is, 
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that there is a secret affinity, a hankering after 
evil in the human mind, and that it takes a per- , 
verse, but a fortunate delight in mischief, since J 
h is a never-failing source of satisfaction. Pure J 
good soon grows insipid, wants variety and I 
Spirit. Pain is a bitter-sweet, wliich never sur- 
feits. Love turns, with a little indulgence, to | 
Indifference or disgust: hatred alone is immortal, j 
—Do we not see this principle at work every 
*here? Animals torment and worry one an- 
other without mercy : children kill flics for 
Iport: every one reads the accidents and of- 
ftnces in a newspaper, as the cream of the 
fbst : a whole- town runs to be present at a fire, 
.Ittid the spectator by no means exults to sec it 
fcttinguislied. It is better to have it so, but 
diminishes the interest; and our feelings 
tike part with our passions, rather than with 
^r understandings. Men assemble in crowds, 
*fith eager enthusiasm, to witness a tragedy: 
iut if there were an execution going forward 
jn the next street, as Mr. Burke observes, the 
theatre would be left empty. A strange cur in 
B village, an idiot, a crazy woman, are set upon 
aud baited by the whole community. Public 
nuisances are in the nature of public benefits. 
How long did the Pope, the Bourbons, and the 
Inquisition keep the people of England in 
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breath, and supply them with nick-i 
vent their spleen upon ! Had they done 
harm of late? No: but we have always a quan- 
tity of superflnous bile upon the stomach, and 
we wanted an object to let it out upon. How 
loth were we to give up our pious belief In 
ghosts and witches, because we liked to perse- 
cute the one, and frighten ourselves to deatli 
with the other ! It is not the quality so much 
as the quantity of excitement that we are anxious 
about : we cannot bear a state of indifference 
and eiinui: the mind seems to abhor a vacuum 
as much as ever matter was supposed to do. 
Even when the spirit of the age (that is, the 
progress of intellectual refinement, warring with 
our natural infirmities) no longer allows us to 
carry our vindictive and headstrong humours 
into effect, we try to revive them in description, 
and keep up the old bugbears, the phantoms of 
our terror and our hate, in imagination, 
burn Guy Faux in effigy, and the hooting 
buffeting and maltreating that poor tattei 
figure of rags and straw makes a festival 
every village in England once a year 
testants and Papists do not no^v burn one an- 
other at the stake : but we subscribe to new 
editions of Fox's Book of Martyrs; and the 
secret of the success ot the Scotch Novels i» 
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much the same — they carry us back to the 
feuds, the heart-burnings, the havoc, the dismay, 
the wrongs and the icvcngc of a barbarous age 
snd people — to the rooted prejudices and deadly 
animosities of sects and parties in pohtics and 
religion, and of contending chiefs and clans in 
war and intrigue. We feel the full force of the 
^irit of hatred witii all of them in turn. As 
we read, we throw aside the trammels of civiliza- 
ion, the flimsy veil of humanity. " Off, you 
indings !" The wild beast resumes its sway 
ritbin us, we feel tike hunting-animals, and as 
the hound starts in liis sleep and rushes on the 
chase in fancy, tlie heart rouses itself in its 
jiative lair, and utters a wild cry of joy, at 
'being restored once more to freedom mid law- 
Jesa, unrestrained impulses. Every one has 
liis full swing, or goes to the Devil his own 
tray. Here are no Jeremy Bentham Panopti- 
:ons, none of Mr. Owen's impassable I'arailelo- 
frams, (Rob Hoy would have spurned and 
toured a thousand curses on them), no long 
jcatculations of self-interest — the will takes its 
instant way to its object ; as the mountain-torrent 
flings itself over the precipice, the greatest pos- 
sible good of each individual consists in doing 
All the miachtcf he can to his neighbour : that 
is charming, and tinds a sure and sympathetic 
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chord in every breast! So Mr. Irving, the 
celebrated preacher, has rekindled the old, 
original, almost exploded hell-fire in the aisles 
of the Caledonian Chapel, as they introduce the 
real water of the New River at Sadler's Wells, 
to the delight and astonishment of his fair 
audience. 'Tis pi'clti/, though a plagite, to sit 
and peep into the pit of Tophet, to play at 
snap-dragon with flames and brimstone (it gives 
a smart electrical shock, a lively fillip to delicate 
constitutions), and to see Mr. Irving, like a 
huge Titan, looking as grim and swarthy as if 
he had to forge tortures for all the damned! 
What a strange being man is ! Not content 
with doing all he can to vex and hurt his fellows 
here, " upon this bank and shoal of time," 
where one would think there were heart-aches, 
pain, disappointment, anguish, tears, sighs, and 
groans enough, the bigoted maniac takes him 
to the top of the high peak of school divinity to 
hurl him down the yawning gulf of penal fire; 
his speculative malice asks eternity to wreak its 
infinite spite in, and calls on the Almighty to 
execute its relentless doom ! The cannibals 
burn their enemies and eat them, in good-fel- 
lowship with one another : meek Christian di- 
vines cast those who dider from them but ^ 
halr's-breadth, body and soul, into bell-fire, for 
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rtie glory of God and the good of his creattires ! 
It is well that the power of such persons is not 
o-ordinate with their wills : indeed, it is from 
the sense of their weakness and inability to 
control the opinions of others, that they thus 
" outdo termagant," and endeavour to frighten 
'them into conformity hy big words and mon- 
■trous denunciations. 

The pleasure of hating, like a poisonous 
loineral, eats into the heart of religion, and 
lums it to rankling spleen and bigotry; it makes 
Atriotism an excuse for carrying fire, pcati- 
leoce, and famine into other lands : it leaves to 
Tirtue nothing but the spirit of censoriousness, 
and a narrow, jealous, inquisitorial watchfulnem 
over the actions and motives of others. What 
have the different sects, creeds, doctrines in 
Peli^on been but so many pretexts set up for 
toen to wrangle, to quarrel, to tear one another 
in pieces about, like a target as a mark to shoot 
4t ? Docs any one suppose that the love of coun- 
try in an Englishman implies any friendly feeling 
or disposition to serve another, bearing the same 
itame? No, it means only hatred to the French, 
the inhabitants of any other country that 
! happen to be at war with for the time. 
Does the love of virtue denote any wish to 
discover or amend our own faults? No, biit 
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it atones for an obstinate adherence to ■ 
own vices by the most virulent intolerance ij 
Iminan frailties. This principle is of a mofl 
universal application. It extends to good as 
well as evil : if it makes us bate folly, it makes 
us no less dissatisfied with distinguished merit. 
If it inclines us to resent the wrongs of others, It 
impels us to he as impatient of their prosperity. 
We revenge injuries ; we repay benefits with in- 
gratitude. Even our strongest partialities a 
likiaigs soon take this turn. " That which i 
luscious as locusts, anou becomes bitter as cofl 
quintida ;" and love and IViendship melt in thd 
own fires. We hate old friends ; we hate ( 
books: we hate old opinions; and at litst \ 
come to hate ourselves. 

I have observed that few of those, whom I h 
formerly known most intimate, coutinue on t 
same friendly footing, or combine thesteadioc^ 
with the warmth of attachment. I have beeT 
acquainted with two or three knots of inse- 
parable companions, who saw each other " six 
days in the week," that have broken up and 
dispersed. I have quarrelled with almost all 
my old friends, (they might say this is owing 1 
my bad temper, but) they have also quarre 
with one another. What is become of " 1 
set of whist-playera," celebrated by Elu id 1 
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notable Epistle to Robert Southet/, Esq. (and 
now I tiiink of it — that I myself have celebrated 
in this very volume) *' that for so many years 
called Admiral Burney friend?" They are 
scattered, like last year's snow. Some of them 
are dead — or gone to live at a distance — or 
pass one another in the street like strangers; or 
if they stop to speak, do it as coolly and try to 
•cut one another as soon as possible. Some 
of us have grown rich — others poor. Some 
have got places under Government — others a 
l»cA^ in the Quarterly Review. Some of us 
lave dearly earned a name in the world ; whilst 
ers remain in their original privacy. We 
nespise the one ; and envy and are glad to 
mortify the other. Times are changed; we 
tannot revive our old feelings ; and we avoid 
ght and are uneasy in the presence of 
those, who remind us of our infirmity, and put 
K8 tipon an effort at seeming cordiality, which 
nbarrasses ourselves and does not impose upon 
jr quondam associates. Old friendships are 
kc meats served up repeatedly, cold, comfort- 
8S, and distasteful. The stomach turns against 
lem. Either constant intercourse and fami- 
iirity breed weariness and contempt j or if we 
leet again after an interval of absence, we 
|)pear no longer the same. One is too wise. 
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another too foolish for us ; and we wonder we 
did not find this out before. We are discon. 
certed and kept in a state of continual alarm 
by the wit of one, or tired to death of the dul- 
ness of another. The good things of the first 
(besides leaving stings behind them) by repeti- 
tion grow stale, and lose their startling effect; 
and the insipidity of the last becomes intoler- 
able. The most amusing or instructive com- 
panion is at best like a favourite volume, tliat 
we wish after a time to lai/ upon the shelf; but 
as our friends are not willing to be laid tlicrei 
this produces a misunderstanding and ilUbli 
between us. — Or if the zeal and integrity 
friendship is not abated, or its career intemiptl 
by any obstacle arising out of its own naluru, 
we look out for other subjects of complaint and 
sources of dissatisfaction. We begin to critii 
each other's dress, looks, and general chan 
" Such a one is a pleasant fellow, but it i 
pity he sits so late !" Another fails to ki 
his appointments, and that is a sore that ne^ 
heals. We get acquainted with some fashn 
able young men or with a mistress, and wis 
introduce our friend ; but he is "awkward 
a sloven, the interview does not answer, 
this throws cold water on our intercourse. 
he makes himself obnoxious to opinion- 
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we shrink iioin our own convictions on the sub- 
ject as an excuse for not defending him. All 
or any of ttiese causes mount up in time to a 
ground of coohiess or irritation— and at last they 
break out into open violence as the only amends 
we can make ourselves for suppressing them so 
long, or the readiest means of banishing recoUec- 
tiona of former kindness, so little compatible 
with our present feelings. We may try to 
tamper with the wounds or patch up the car- 
case of departed friendship, but the one will 
hardly bear the Iiandliog, and the other is not 
wortli the trouble of embalming ! The only 
way to be reconciled to old frieuds is to part 
with them for good : at a distance we may 
cliance to be thrown back (in a waking dieam) 
Upon old times and old feelings : or at any rate, 
we should not think of renewing our intimacy, 
tiH we liave fairly spit our spile, or said, thought, 
aad felt all the ill wc can of each other. Or if 
we can pick a quarrel with some one else, and 
make him the scape-goat, this is an excellent 
contrivance to heal a broken hone. I think I 
must be iriends with Lamb again, since he has 
written tliat magnanimous Letter to Southcy, 
and told him a piece of liis mind ! — I don't know 

what it is tliat attaches me to U so much. 

except that he and I, whenever we meet, sit in 
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jiulgraeiit on another set of old friends, anrf 
" carve them as a dish fit for the Gods." There 

was L — H — , John Scott, M rs. , whose dark 

raven locks make a picturesque background to 
our discourse, B — ,who is grown fat, and is,t]iey 

say, married, R ; these had all separated 

long ago, and their fbiblcs are the common link 
that holds us together. We do not affect to 
condole or whine over their follies ; we enjoy, 
wc laugh at them till we are ready to burst our 
sides, " sans intermission, for hours by the dial." 
We serve up a course of anecdotes, traits, 
ster-strokcs of character, and cut and hack-j 
them till we are weary. Perhaps some of tl 
are even with us. For my own part, as I oTti 
said, I like a friend the better for having faults 
that one can talk about. " Then," said Mrs. 
, " you will never cease to be a philanthro- 
pist!" Those in question were some of the 
choice- spirits of the age, not " fellows of no 
mark or likelihood ;" and we so far did them 
justice : but it is well they did not hear what 
we sometimes said of them. I care little what 
any one says of me, particularly behind my 
back, and in the way of critical and analyi 
discussion — it is looks of dislike and scorn, 
I answer with the worst venom of my pen. 
expression of the face wounds me more than. 
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expressions of the tongue. If I have in one in- 
stance mistaken this expression, or resorted to 
this remedy where 1 oii|(ht not, I am sorry for it. 
But the face was too fine over which it mantled, 
and I am too old to have misunderstood it ! . . . 
1 sometimes go up to 's ; and as often as 1 

do, resolve never to go again. I do not find the 

lid homely welcome. The ghost of friendship 
meets mc at the door, and sits with me all 
>dinner-time. They have got a set of fine no- 
tions and new acquaintance. Allusions to past 
occurrences are thought trivial, nor is it always 

.fe to touch upon more general subjects. M. 
tdoes not begin as he formerly did every five 
minutes, " Fawcett used to say," &c. That 
topic is something worn. The girls are grown 
up, and have a thousand accomplishments, i 
perceive there is a jealousy on both sides. They 
think I give myself airs, and I fancy the same 
lof them. Every lime I am asked, *' If I donot 
think Mr. Washington Irvine a very fine writer?" 

[ shall not go again till I receive an invitation 

Tor Christmas-day in company witli Mr. Liston. 
iThe only intimncy I never found to flinch or 
^de was a purely intellectual one. There was 

lonc of the cant of candour in it, none of the 
iWhine of mawkish sensibility. Our mutual ac- 

uaintance were considered merely as subjects 
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of conversation and knowledge, not at all of af- 
fection. We regarded them no more in our ex- 
periments than " mice in an air-pump :" or like 
malefactors, thej were regularly cut down and 
^ven over to the dissecting-knife. We spar^ 
neither fnend nor foe. We sacrificed human 
infirmities at the shrine of truth. The skektofls 
of diaracter might be seen, afler the juice wa* 
extracted, dangling in the air like flies in col^ 
webs : or they were kept for future in^eetiai 
in some refined acid. The demonstration WM 
as beautiful as it was new. There is no sar^ 
feiting on gall: nothing keeps so well as « 
decoction of spleen. We grow tired of every 
thing but turning others into ridicule, and 
congratulating ourselves on their defects. 

We take a dislike to our favourite books, 
afler a time, for the same reason. We cannot 
read the same works for ever. Our honey-moon» 
even though we wed the Muse, must come to 
an end ; and is followed by indifference, if not 
by disgust. There are some works, those in- 
deed that produce the most striking effect at 
first by novelty and boldness of outline, that 
will not bear reading twice : others of a less 
extravagant character, and that excite and re- 
pay attention by a greater nicety of details, 
have hardly interest enough to keep alive our 
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continued enthusiasm. The popularity of the 
most successful writers operates to wean us from 
them, by the cant and fuss that is made about 
them, by iiearing their names everlastingly re- 
peated, and by the number of ignorant and 
indiscriminate admirers they draw after them : 
—we as little like to have to drag others from 
their unmerited obscurity, lest we should be 
exposed to the charge of affectation and singu- 
larity of taste. There is nothing to be said 
respecting an author that all the world have 
made up their minds about : it is a thankless as 
well as hopeless task to recommend one that 
nobody has ever heard of. To cry up Shake- 
apeai-e as the God of our idolatry, seems like 
a vulgar, national prejudice: to take down a 
volume of Chaucer, or Spenser, or Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or Ford, or Marlowe, has very 
much the look of pedantry and egotism. I 
confess it makes me hate the very name of Fame 
and Genius when works like these are " gone 
into the wastes of time," while each successive 
generation of fools is busily employed in reading 
the trash of the day, and women of fashion 
gravely join with their waiting-maids in dis- 
cussing the p.eference between Paradise Lost 
and Mr. Moore's Loves of the Angels. I was 
pleased the other day on going into a shop to 
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ask, '* If they had any of the Scotch . 
to be told—'* That they had just sent out tlit 
last, Sir Andrew Wylie !" — Mr. Gait will also 
be pleased with this answer! The reputation 
of some books is raw and imaired: that ot 
others is worm-eaten and mouldy. Why fix 
onr aflections on that which we cannot bring 
ourselves to have faith in, or which others \ 
long ceased to trouble themselves abouti 
am half afraid to look into Tom Jones, 
should not answer my expectations at this ti 
of day; and if it did not, I should certainly be 
disposed to fling it into the fire, and never look 
into another novel while I lived. But surely, 
it may be said, there are some works, that, like 
nature, can never grow old; and that must al- 
ways touch the imagination and passions alike! 
Or there are passages that seem as if we miglii 
brood over tliem all our lives, and not exhansl 
the sentiments of love and admiration they es- 
cite: they become favourites, and we are fond 
of them to a sort of dotage. Here is one : 

" Sitting ID my window 

Printiug my thoughts in lawa, I saw a God, 
I thought (but it was ynii)) enter our gates ; 
My hhtoA flew mit anil back again, as fant 
As i held giuffeil it forth and sucked it in 
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Ta eotertsia you: D«ver iraa a mm 
Thnist rrom a shcepcote U> a ticeplTC, ruised 
Sii high ID thoughts aa I ; you tvft a bisH 
l^I>on these ilps then, which I nieau to keep 
From you for ever, I did hear yon talk 
Far uburc BiDging !" 

A passage like tins indeed leaves- a taste on 
le palate like nectar, and we seem in reading 

to sit with the Gods at their golden tables: 
at if we repeat it often in ordinary moods, 

loses its flavour, becomes vapid, " the wine 
r poetry is drank, and but the lees remain." 
If, on the other hand, if we call in the aid of 
itraordinary circumstances to set it off to 
Jvantage, as the reciting it to a friend, or 
ler having our feelings excited by a long walk 
I some romantic situation, or while we 

" ^^— play with Amaryllis id the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nuiera's hair"— 

"We aflerwards miss the accompanying circum- 
stances, and instead of transferring the recol- 
Jection of them to the favourable side, regret 
■rhat we have lost, and strive in vain to bring 
pack •' the irrevocable hour" — wondering in 
some instances tiow we survive it, and at the 
melancholy blank that is left behind ! The 
lure rises to its height in some moment 
solitude or intoxicating sympathy tdecliq 
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ever after, ami from the comparison and a 
scioU3 falling-oft", leaves ratlier a sense of satij 

and irksomcncss behind it " I3 it fl 

same in pictures?" I confess it is, with all but 
those from Titian's hand. I don't know why, 
but an air breathes from his landscapes, pure, 
refreshing as if it came from other years; there 
is a look in his faces that never passes away 
I saw one the other day. Amidst the heartless 
L desolation and glittering finery of Fontliill, tl 
1 18 a portfolio of the Dresden Gallery. It opi 
and a young female Iiead looks from it ; a cl 
tyet woman grown ; with an air of rustic 
I cence and the graces of a princess, her eyes 
those of doves, the lips about to open, a si 
of pleasure dimpling the whole face, the jewel: 
sparkling in her crisped hair, her youthful shape 
compressed in a rich antique dress, as the burst- 
ing leaves contain the April buds! Why do I 
not call up this image of gentle sweetness, and 
place it as a perpetual barrier between mis- 
chance and me?^It is because pleasure asks a 
greater effort of the mind to support it than 
pain; and we turn, afler a little idle dalliaiicet 
from what we love to what we hate! 

As to my old opinions, I am heartily sii 
them. I have reason, for they have deci 
mc Sbidly. I w;is taught to think, and I was 
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willing to believe, that genius was not a bawd — 
that virtue was not a mask — that liberty was 
not a name — that love bad its seat in the human 
heart. Now I would care little if these words 
were struck out of the dictionary, or if I had 
never heard them. They are become to my 
ears a mockery and a dream. Instead of patriots 
and friends of freedom, I see notliing but the 
tyrant and the slave, the people linked with 
kings to rivet on the chains of despotism and 
superstition. I see folly join with knavery, and 
together make up public spirit and public opi- 
nions. 1 see the insolent Tory, the blind He- 
former, the coward Whig! If mankind had 
wished for what is right, they might have 
had it long ago. The theory is plain enough ; 
but they are prone to mischief, " to every 
good work reprobate." I have seen all that 
had been done by tlie mighty yearnings of 
the spirit and intellert, of men. " of whom the 
world was not worthy," and that promised a 
proud opening to truth and good through the 
vi»ta of future years, undone by one man, with 
just glimmering of understanding enough to 
feel that he was a king, but not to comprehend 
how he could be king of a free people ! I have 
seen this triumph celebrated by poets, the 
friends of my youth and the friends of nun, 
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but who were carried away by the infuriate 
tide that, setting in from a throne, bore down 
every distinction of right reason before it; and 
I have seen all those who did not join in ap- 
plauding this insult and outrage on humanity 
proscribed, hunted down (they and their friends 
made a bye-word of), so that it has become an 
understood thing that no one can live by lils 
talents or knowledge who is not ready to prosti- 
tute those talents and that knowledge to betray 
his species, and prey upon his fellow-man. " This 
was some time a mystery : but the time gives 
evidence of it." Tlie echoes of liberty had 
awakened once more in Spain, and the morning 
of human hope dawned again : but that dawn 
has been overcast by the foul breath of bigotry, 
and those reviving sounds stifled by fresh cries 
from the time-rent towers of the Inquisition — 
man yielding (as it is fit he should) 6rst to brute 
force, but more to the inn:il;e perversity ant] das- 
tard spirit of his own nature, which leaves no 
room for farther hope or disappointment. And 
England, that arch-reformer, that heroic de- 
liverer, that mouther about liberty and tool of 
power, stands gaping by, not feeling the blight 
and mildew coming over it, nor its very bones 
crack and tiu'ti to a paste under the grasp i 
circling folds of this new monater, Legiti 
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I» private life do we not see hypocrisy, servility, 
selfishness, folly, and impudence succeed.Vhile 
modesty shrinks from the encounter,'and merit 
is trodden under foot ? How often is " theVosc 
plucked from the forehead of a virtuous love to 
plant a bUster there !'* What chance is there 
of the success of real passion ? What certainty 
of its coutinuanct' ? Seeing ^all tliis as I do, 
and unravelling the web of human life into its 
various threads of meanness, spite, cowardice, 
want of feeling, and want of understanding, of 
indifFerencc towards others and ignorance of 
ourselves — seeing custom prevail over all ex- 
cellence, itself giving way to infamy — mistaken 
as I have been in ciy public and private hopes, 
calculating others from myself, and calculating 
wrongi always tlisappointed where I placed most 
reliance; tliedupeof friendship, and the fool of 
love; have 1 not reason to hate and to despise 
myself? Indeed I do ; and chiefly for not having 
hated and despised the Mrorld enough*. 



■ The nnlj exception to the general drift of this Eany (aiul 
tliit is an cKCFption in theory— I know of none in practice) la, 
that in rcailing \re alirays t&bc the right side, ani} m^ke the 
case properly our own. Our imaginations ore suffidently 
excited, wc have nutbing lo do with the matter but as * pure 
creation of the mind, and we therefore yield to the natural, 
onwarped impression of gtwd and evil. Our own 
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tereeU, aod prejodices out of the (piegtiou, or in an nhrtncted 
pMDt of new, we judge &irly and conacdentioualy; for cni- 
scienoe ii nothing but the abstract idea of right and wn»g. 
But no 80<ner hare we to act iv suffer, than the spirit of con- 
tntdictioii.or eome other demon comet into play, and there it 
an end of eommon aense and raaaon. Even tJie very atrei^^tli 
of the epeculative faculty, tv the desire to square things with 
an ideal standard of perfection (whether we can or no) leads 
perhaps to half tJie ahanrdides and miseries of mankind. We 
are hunting after what we cannot find, and quamilliDg with the 
good within oar rea(i> Among the thousands that hare read 
Th» Heart of Mid Latki^n there assuredly nerer was a va^t 
person vho did not wish Jeaoie Deans success. Even Gentle 
George was sorry- §oe what be had done, when it was over, 
though he would have played the same prank the next day : 
and the uninovn author, in his immediate character of con- 
tributor to Blackwood and the Sentinel, is about as respect- 
able a personage as Daddy Ratton himself. On the stage, erery 
one takes part with Othello against lago. Do boys at school, 
in reading Homer, generally side with the Greeks or Tro- 
jans? 
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ESSAY XIV. 

ON DR. SPURZHEIM'S THEORY. 



It appears to me that the truth of phy- 
wognomy (if we allow it) overturns the science 
of craniology. For instance, the system of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim supposes that every bump 
or protuberance on the skull is necessarily pro- 
duced by an extraordinary protrusion of the 
brain or increase of the organ of perception 
immediately underneath it. Now behind a great 
part of the face we have no brain, and can 
'iiave no such organs existing and accounting for 
ihe external phenomena ; and yet here are pro- 
jections or ramifications of bones, muscles, &c. 
'bicb are allowed by these reasoners and most 
.«ther persons to indicate character and intellect 
Just as surely as the new-discovered organs of 
.craniology. If then these projections or modi- 
fications of the countenance have such force 
.Kid meaning where there is no brain underneotb 
to account for them, is it not clear that in other 
is the theory which assumes that such pro- 
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jections can only be caused by an extraordinary 
pressure of the brain, and of tlie appropriate 
local organ within, is in itself an obvious fallacy 
and contradiction? The long prudent chin, 
the scornful nose Cnaso adunco), the good- 
natured mouth, arc proverbial in physiognomy, 
but are totally excluded from ttie organic sy- 
stem. I mentioned this objection once to Dr. 
Spurzheim personally, but he only replia^ 
"We have treated of physiognomy in our larger 
work!" I was not satisfied with this answer. 

I am utterly ignorant of the anatomical and 
physiological part of this question, and only 
propose to point out a few errors or defects in 
his system, which appear on the author's own 
showing, in the manner of marginaj notes on 
the work. I would oliserve, by the bye, that 
the stylo and manner of tlie writer are not such 
as to induce the reader to place a very implicit 
reliance on his authority; and in a subject, 
which is so much an occult science, a terra in- 
cognita in tlie world of observation, depending 
on the traveller's report, authority is a good 
deal. The craniologist may make fools of his 
disciples at pleasure, unless he is an honest 
man. They have no check upon him. The 
face is as " a book where men may read sti 
matters :" it is open to every one : the languaj 
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©f expression is as it were a kind of mothcr- 
mgue, in which every one acquires more or 
ss tact, so that his own practical jutlgmciit 
ibrms a lest to confirm or contradict the inter- 
fetation which is given of it. But the skull, on 
which Drs. Gal! and Spurzheim have laid their 
hands for the discovery of so many important 
and undeniable truths, nobody else knows any 
thing about, except as they arc pleased to tell 
w; It is concealed from ordinary observation 
by a covering of hair, and we must go by hearsay. 
"We may indeed examine one or two individual 
instances, and grope out our way to truth in the 
dark; but there can be no habitual conclusion 
formed, no broad light of experience thrown 
tvpon the subject. The unbeliever in the fashion- 
table system may well exclaim — 

" Oil ! let tnc {terisli iu tlie face of day I" 

T'he only opportunity for fairly studying this 
luestion was at the period when people wore 
irtificial hair J for then any well-disposed person 
nad only to pull off his wig, and show you his 
.mind*. But the hair is a sort of natural mask 

There is a fellow b Hogartli's Elcclion Dinner, holding 
'fcis wig in one hand, and wiping his bare scalp with the other, 
^'hat 3 peep for a craniologiet ! Let fatm look well to it, and 
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to the head. The craniologist indeed *' draws 
the curtain, and shows the picture:" but if 
there is the least want of good faith in him, the 
science is all abroad again. Unfortunately for 
the credit due to his system. Dr. Spurzheim (or 
his predecessor. Dr. Ga!!, who got up the facts) 
has verymuch the air of aGerinan quack-doctor. 
He is, so to speak it, the Baron Munchausen of 
marvellous metaphysics. His object is to asto- 
nish the reader into belief, as jugglers make 
clowns gape and swallow whatever they please. 
He fabricates wonders with easy assurance, and 
deals in men " whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders, and the anthropophagi, that 
each other eat." He readily admits whatever 
suits his purpose, and magisterially doubts what- 
ever makes against it. He has a cant of cr^ 
dulity mixed up with the cant of scepticism- 
things not easily reconciled, except by a vei 
deliberate effort indeed. There is somethinj 
gross and fulsome in all this, that has tended to 






see that his aystcm is borne out by the gesture, cliaracter, uii] 
actions of the portrait ! A celebrated Scotch barrister \ietag 
iutroduced to Dr. Spurzbcim without bis vig, siiitl— " It U 
dangerous to appear before you, Doctor, at this disadvantage.** 
To which the Doctor replied — " Oh I you have nothing t« fear. 

Your head " " At least," interrupted the other, 

will Dot find the organ of credulity there I" 
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bring discredit on a system, which after all haa 
probably some foundation in nature, but which 
is here overloaded with exaggerated and dog- 
matical assertions, warranted for facts. We 
doubt the whole, when we know a part to be 
false, and withhold our assent from a creed, the 
great apostle of which wants modesty, candour, 
and self-knowledge ! Another thing to be con- 
sidered, and in truth the great stumbling-block 
in the way of nearly the whole of this system, is 
this, that 'the principle of thought and feeling 
in man is one, whereas the present doctrine 
supposes it to be many. The mind is one, or 
it is infinite. If there is not some single, super- 
intending faculty or conscious power to which 
all subordinate organic impressions are referred 
as to a centre, and which decides and reacts 
upon tliem all, then there is no end of particular 
organs, and there must be not only an organ for 
poetry, but an organ for poetry of e\cry sort 
and size, and so of all the rest- ' This will be 
seen more at large when we come to detaiisj 
but at present I wish to lay it down as a comer- 
stone or fundamental principle in the argument. 
Of the way in which Dr. Spurzheim clears the 
ground before him, and disarms the incredulity 
of the reader by a string of undeniable or equi- 
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vocal propositions blended together, the fol 
lowing may serve as a specimen. 

" The doctrine, that every thing ia provided 
with its own properties, was from time to time 
checked by metaphysicians and scholastic di- 
vines ; but by degrees it gained ground, and 
the maxim tliat matter is inert was entirely 
refuted. Natural pliilosophers discovered cor- 
poreal properties, the laws of attraction and re- 
pulsion, of chemical affinity, of fermentation, 
and even of organization. They considered 
the phenomena of vegetables as the production 
of material qualities — as properties of matter. 
Glisson attributed to matter a particular activity, 
and to the animal fibre a specific irritability. 
De Gorter acknowledged in vegetable life some- 
thing more than pure mechanism. Winter and 
Zups proved that the phenomena of vegetable 
life ought to be ascribed only to irritability. 
Of this, several phenomena of flowers and leaves 
indicate a great degree. The hop and French- 
bean twine round rods which are planted near 
them. The tendrils of vines curl round poles 
or the branches of neighbouring trees, Tbe 
ivy climbs the oak, and adhei'es to its sides, &c. 
Now it would be absurd to pretend that the 
organization of animals is entirely destitute 
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properties : therefore Frederick Hoffman took 
it for the basis of his system, that the human 
body, like all other bodies, i» endowed with 
material properties." Page 56. 

" Here be truths," but " dashed and brewed 
with lies" or doubtful points. Yet they pass all 
together without discrimination or selection. 
There is a simplicity in many of the propositions 
amounting to a sort of bonhommie. There is 
an over-measure of candour and plainness. A 
man who gravely informs you, as an important 
philosophical discovery, that " the tendrils of 
vines curl round poles," and that *' tlie human 
body is endowed with material properties," may 
escape without the imputation of intending to 
delude the unwary. But these kind of innocent 
pretences are like ahoeing.horns to draw on the 
hardest couscquences. By the serious offer of 
this meat for babes, you are prepared to swallow 
a horsc-drencli of parboiled paradoxes. You 
are thrown off your guard into a state of good- 
natured surprise, by the utter want of all mean- 
ing ; and our craniologist catches his wondering 
disciples in a trap of truisms. Instances might 
be multiplied from this part of the work, where 
the writer is occupied in getting up the plot, 
and lulling asleep any suspicion, or feeling o{ 
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petulance in the mind of the public. Just al 
he says — 

" In former times there were philosophi 
who thought that the soul forms its own botl; 
but if this betiie case, an ill-formed body ne' 
could be endowed with a good soul. All the 
natural influence of generation, nutrition, cli- 
mate, education, &c. would therefore be inex- 
plicable. Hence, \\. is much more reasonable to 
think that the soul, in this life, is only confined 
in the body, and makes use of its respective 
instruments, which entirely depend on the laws 
of the organization. In blindness, the soul is 
not mutilated, but it cannot perceive light with- 
out eyes, &c." "with other matters of like ptlh and 
moment. The author's style is interlarded with 
too many hences and there/ores; neither do 
inferences bang well together. They are 
cemented. He announces instead of demi 
strating; and jumps at aconclusion inaheai 
awkward way. He constantly assumes the p( 
in dispute, or makes a difficulty on one side' 
a question a decisive proof of the opposite 
of it. What credit can be attached to him 
matters of fact or theory where he must have It 
almost all his own way, when he presumes so 
mucli on the nillibiUtij of his readers in comnn 
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argument! " If these things are done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?" — 
Once more : 

" No one will endeavour to prove that the 
five senses are the production of our will : their 
laws are determined by nature. Therefore as 
soon as an animal meets with the food destined 
for it, its smell and taste declare in favour of it. 
Thus it is not astonishing that a kid, taken I'rom 
the uterus of its mother, preferred broom-tops 
to other vegetables which were presented to it. 
And Iticherand is wrong in saying — ' If such a 
fact have any reality, we should be forced to 
admit that an animal may possess a foreknow- 
ledge of what is proper for it ; and that, inde- 
pendently of any impressions which may be 
afterwards received by the senses, it is capable, 
from the moment of birth, of choosing, that is, 
of comparing and judging of what is presented 
to it.' The hog likewise eats the acorn the 
first time he finds it. Animals however have, 
on that account, no need of any previous exer- 
cise, of any innate idea, of any comparison or 
reflection. The relations between tlie external 
world and the five senses are determined by 
creation. We cannot see as red that which is 
yellow, nor as great that which is little. How 
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should animals have any idea of what they bai 
not felt?" Page 59. 

This is what might be termed the inchisixx 
style in argument. It is impossible to distinguish 
the premises from the conclusion. We hav< 
facts for arguments, and arguments for fa( 
He plays off a phantasmagoria of illustrations 
proofs, hke Sir Epicure Mammon in the Alchc' 
mist. It is like being in a round-about at a 
fair, or skating, or flying. It is not easy to 
make out even the terms of the question, so 
completely are they overlaid and involved one 
in the other, and that, as it should seem, pur- 
posely, or from a habit of confounding thu 
plainest things. To proceed, however, tosoi 
thing more material. In treating of 
faculties, Dr. Spurzheim runs the followii 
career, which will throw considerable light 
the vagueness and contrudictoriness of his 
neral mode of reasoning. 

" Now it is beyond doubt, that all the 
stinctive aptitudes and inclinations of anim; 
are innate. Is it not evident that the faculties 
by which the spider makes its web, tlie hone£ 
bee its cell, the beaver its hut, the bird its nei 
&c. are inherent in the nature of these animal^ 
When the young duck or tortoise i 
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the water as soon as hatched, when the bird 
brushes the worm with its bill.when the monkey, 
before he eats the may-bug, bites off its head, 
&c. all these and similar dispositions are con- 
ducive to the preservation of the animals j but 
tliey are not at all acquired." 

If by acquired, be meant that these last acts 
do not arise out of certain impressions made OQ 
the senses by different objects, (such as the 
agreeable or disagreeable smell of food, &c.) this 
is by no means either clear or acknowledged on 
all hands. 

" According to the same law," he adds, 
[What law?] " the hamster gathers corn and 
grain, the dog hides his superfluous food" — 
[This at any rate seems a rational act.] — "the 
falcon kills the hare by driving his beak into its 
neck," &c. 

** In the same way, all instinctive manifesta- 
tions of man must be innate. The new-born 
child sucks the tiiigers and seeks the breast, as 
the puppy and calf seek the dug." 

The circumstance here indiscreetly mentioned 
of the child sucking the fingers as well as the 
nipple, certainly does away the idea of jSna/ 
cautes. It shows that the child, from a particular 
stale of irritation of its mouth, fastens on any 
object calculated to allay that irritation, whether 
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conducive to its sustenaDce or not. It is diffi- 
cult sometimes to get children to take the breast. 
Dr. S. takes up a common prejudice, without 
any qualification or inquiry, while it suits his 
purpose, and lays it down without ceremoi 
when it no longer serves the turn. He pi 
ceeds — 

" I have mentioned above, lliat voluntary motion 
and ihejive external setises, common to man and 
animals, are innate. Moreover, if man and 
animals feel certain propensities and sentiments 
ivith clear and distinct consciousness, we mi 
consider these faculties as innate." — [The d 
and distinct consciousness has nothing to 
with the matter.] — " Thus, if in animals we 
examples of mutual inclination between the 
sexes, of maternal care for the young, of attach- 
ment, of mutual assistance, of sociableness, of 
union for life, of peaceableness, of desire to 
h"ght,of propensity to destroy, of circumspection, 
of slyness, of love of flattery, of obstinacy, &C. 
all these faculties must be considered as innate." 
—[A liner assumption of the question than this, 
or a more complete jumble of instincts and ac- 
quired propensities together, never was made. 
The author has here got hold of a figure called 
encroachment, and advances accordingly!}—^ 
" Let al! these faculties be ennobled in man : let 
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animal instinct of propagation be changed into 
moral love; the inclination of animals for their 
young into the virtne of maternal care (or 
children > animal attachment into friendship} 
animal susceptibility of flattery into love of 
glory and ambition ; the nightingale's melody 
into harmony; the bird's nest and the beaver's 
hut into palaces and temples, &c.: these facul- 
ties are still of tiie same nature, and all these 
phenomena are produced by faculties common 
to man and animals. They are only ennobled 
in man by the influence of superior qualities, 
which give another direction to the inferior 
ones." Page 82. 

This last passage appears to destroy his whole 
argument. For the Doctor contends that every 
particular propensity or modiflcation of the 
mind must be innate, and have its separate 
organ ; but if there are *' faculties common to 
man and animals," winch are ennobled or d^ 
based by their connexion with other faculties, 
then we must admit a general principle of 
thought and action varying according to cir- 
cumstances, and the organic system becomes 
nearly an impertinence. 

The following short section, entitled Inkats- 
HESS OP THE Human Faculties, will serve to 
place in a tolerably striking point of view the 
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turn of this writer to an unmeaning, quaci 
sort of common-place reasoning. 

" Finally, man is endowed with facul: 
which are peculiar to him. Now it is to 
investigated, whetlifir the faculties which dial 
guish man from animals, and which constitute 
his human character, are innate. It must be 
answered, that all the faculties of man are given 
by creation, and that human nature is as deter- 
minate as that of every other being. Thus, 
though we see that man compares his sensations 
and ideas, inquires into the causes of phenomena, 
draws consequences and discovers laws and ge- 
neral principles j that he measures distances and 
times, and crosses the sea from one end to an- 
other; that he acknowledges culpability and 
worthiness j that he bears a monitor in his own 
breast, and raises his mind to the idea and 
adoration of God : — ^yet all these faculties result 
neither from accidental influence from without, 
nor from his own will. How indeed could the 
Creator abandon man in the greatest and 
important occupations, and give him up 
chance ? No !" Page 83. 

No, indeed ; but there is a difference between 
chance and a number of bumps on the head. 
One would think that all this, being common to 
the same being, proceeded from a general fa- 
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culty manifesting itself in different ways, and 
'not from a parcel of petty faculties huddled 
together nobody knows how, and acting without 
concert or coherence. Does man cross the 
Beas, measure the heavens, construct telescopes, 
l&c. from a general capacity of invention in the 
mind, or does the navigator lie perdit, shut up 
like a Jack-in-a-box in one corner of the brain, 
the mechanic in another, the astronomer in an- 
iQther, and so forth 7 That is the simple question. 
iDr. Spurzheim adds shortly after — 

' We every where find the same species; 
whether man stain his skin, or powder his hair j 
nrhether he dance to the sound of a drum or to 
the music of a concert ; whether he adore the 
stars, the sun, the moon, or the God of Christians. 
-.The special faculties are every where the same." 

He ought to have said the general faculties 
! the same, not the special. But if there is 
plot a specific faculty and organ for every act of 
^ the mind and object in nature, then Dr. Spurz- 
heim must admit the existence of a general 
faculty modified by circumstances, and we must 
slow in accounting lor tlifterent phenomena 
Mfrom particular independent organs, without 
lie most obvious proofs or urgent necessity. 
p-His organs are too few or too many. 
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" Mai eb ranch e," says our author, " deduces 
the different manner of thinking and feeling in 
men and women from the different delicacy of 
the cerebral fibres. According to our doctrine, 
certain parts of the brain are more developed in 
men, others in women ; and in that way is the 
difference of the manifestations of their faculties 
perfectly explicable." Page 105. 

For my part, I prefer Malebranche's solul 
to the more modern one. It seems to me 
the strength or weakness, the pliancy or firmness 
of the characters of men or women is to be 
accounted for from something in the general 
-texture of their minds, just as their corporeal 
strength or weakness, activity or grace is to 
be accounted for from something in the general 
texture of their bodies, and not from the arbi- 
trary preponderance of this or that particular 
limb or muscle. I think the analogy is con- 
clusive against our author. If there ia no dit- 
ference of quality; u e. of delicacy, firmness^ 
&c. in the parts of the brain '* more devclo] 
in men," the difference of qua?iltti/ alone ci 
account for tlie difference of character. 
on the other hand, if we allow such a difference 
of quality in the cerebral fibres, or of hardness 
and softness, flexibility or sluggishness in the 
whole brain, we shall have no occasion for par- 
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rlicular bumps or organs of the brain to account 
I for the dift'ereiicc in the minds of men and 
I women generally. Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
I aeem desirous to set aside all differences of 
I texture, irritability, tenacity, &c. in the com- 
position of the brain, as if these were occult 
qualities, and to reduce every thinj? to positive 

■ and ostensible quantity; not considering that 

■ quantity alone accounts for no difference of cha- 
Bracter or operation. The increasing the size of 
Htfae organ of music, for instance, will not qualify 
f ^at organ to perform the functions of the organ 

of colour: there must be a natural aptitude in 
kindf before we talk about the degree or excess 
of the faculty resulting from the peculiar con- 
formation of a given part. The piling up larger 
parcels of the same materials of the brain will 
^0ot produce a new faculty: we must include 
Kthe nature of the different materials, and it is 
not too much to assume that whenever the 
faculty is available to a number of purposes, the 
-.difference in the nature of the thinking sub- 
Itance cannot be merely local or organic. For 
mtance, say that tiie Organ qf Memory is di- 
tinguished by greater tenaciousness of par- 
ticles, or by something correspondent to thisj 
hat in like manner, the Organ of Fancy is di- 
Itinguished by greater irritability of structure; 
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is it not better to suppose that the first c 
pervades the brain of a man remarkable for 
strong memory, and the last that of another 
person excelling in fancy, generally and prima- 
rily, instead of supposing that the whole re- 
tentiveness of the brain is in the first instance 
lodged in one particular compartment of it, and 
the whole volatility or hveliness, :n the second 
I instance, imprisoned in another hole or corner, 
with quite as little reason? It may be said, 
that the organ in question is not an organ of 
memory in general, but of the memory of some 
particular thing. Then this will require that 
■ there should be an organ of memory of every 
other particular thing ; an organ of invention, 
and an organ of judgment of the same ; which 
i is too much to believe, and besides can be of no 
I use : for unless in addition to these separate 
Li)rgans, over which is written — " No connexion 
Vwith the next door" — we have some general 
L organ or faculty, receiving information, com- 
f paring ideas, and arranging our volitions, there 
f can be no one homogeneous act or exercise of 
[ the understanding, no one art attained, or study 
L engaged in. There will either be a number of 
( detached objects and sensations without a mind 
) superintend them, or else a number of n 
>r every distinct object, without any 
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mon link of intelligence among themselves. In 
the first case, each organ would be that of a 
mere brute instinct, that could never arrive at 
the dignity of any one art or science, as painting 
or music ; in the second case, no art or science 
(such as poetry) ever could exist that implied 
M comparison between any two ideas or tlie im- 
pressions of ditferent organs, as of sight and 
sound. 

Dr. Spurzheim observes, (page 107) " The 
wliild advances to boyhood, adolescence, and 
inanhood. Then all these faculties manifest 
Ae greatest energy. By degrees they begin 
Jo decrease ; and in the decrepitude of old age, 
the sensations are blunted, the sentiments weak, 
and the intellectual faculties almost or entirely 
suppressed. Hence, as the manifestations of 

16 faculties of the mind and understanding are 

'oportionate to tlie organization, it is evident 

latthey depend on it." 

1 do not see the exact inference meant to be 
iwn here. All the conditions above enunic- 

ited affect the whole brain generally. There 

not an organ of youth, of manhood, of decre- 
dtude, &c. 

A brain too small, however, is always ac- 
ipanted with imbeciUty. Willis described 

le brain of one who was an idiot from birih. 
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It was not more than half the size of an ordiq 
brain." Page 109. 

At this rate, if there are idiots by birth, tW 
must be also such a thing as general capacity. 

" I have seen two twin-boys so like each 
i other, that it was almost impossible to distinguisli 
' them. Their inclinations and talents presented 
also a striking and astonishing similitwde. Two 
others, twin-sisters, are very different : in the 
one the muscular system is the most developed, 
in the other the nervous. The former is of little 
understanding, whereas the second is endowed 
with strong intellectual faculties." Page 112. 

This is coming to Malebrandie's way of 
putting the question. In the same page we find 
the following morcemi : — 

" Gaubius relates, that a girl, whose father 
had killed men in order to eat them, and who w«s 
separated from her father in her infancy atui 
carefully educated, committed the same crime. 
Gaubius drew from this fact the consequence, 
that the faculties are propagated with the or- 
ganization." — Good Gaubius Gobbo! Without 
believing his fact, we need not dispute his c 
sequence. 

" Malebranche explains the difference < 
Acuities of both sexes, the various kinds 1 
particular tastes of different nations and in- 
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dividuals, by the firmness and softness, dryness 
and moisture of the cerebral fibres; and he re- 
Siarks that our time cannot be better employed 
than in investigating the material causes of 
human phenomena. The Cartesians, by tlieir 
4octrine of the tracks which they admit in the 
brain, acknowledge the influence of the brain 
<D the intellectual faculties." Page 118. 
Dr. Spurzbeim altogether explodes the doc- 
trine of a difference in constitutional tempera- 
noents, the sanguine, the phlegmatic, and so 
tm i because this difference, being general, is 
%ot consistent with his special organs. He also 
denies unequivocally the doctrine of the asso- 
tiation of ideas, which Dea Cartes's " tracks in 
tlie brain" were meant to explain. One would 
tiiink this alone decisive against his book. In- 
deed the capacity of association, possessed in a 
greater or less degree, seems to be the great 
discriminating feature between man and man. 
But what orga7t oj' association there can be be- 
^een different local organs it is difficult to con- 
jecture ; and Dr. Spurzhetm was right in boldly 
denying a truth which he could not reconcile 
^ith his mechanical and incongruous theory. 

'There are persons who maintain that in the 
highest degree of magnetic influence, the mani- 
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festattons of the soul are independent of 
organization." Page 122. 

What ! have we animal magnetism in t^ 
' dance too? Would our great physiologist awe 
us into belief by bringing into the field quacki 
greater than his own? Then it is time to bea 
our guard. 

" We find sanguine and bilious individuals, 
who are intellectual or stupid, meek or impe- 
tuous; we may observe phlegmatics of a bold, 
JL quarrelsome, and imperious character. In short, 
I the doctrine of the temperaments, as applied to 
F:the indication of determinate faculties, m not 
cmore sure or better founded, than divination 
by the hands, feet, skin, hair, ears, and similar 
physiognomical signs." Page 128. 

That is, red-haired people, for instance, have 
not a certain general character. After that, I 
will not believe a word the learned author says 
upon his bare authority. 

Dr. Spurzheim with great formality devotes 
a number of sections to prove that the several 
senses alone, without any other facidty or prin- 
ciple of thought and feeling, do not account for 
the moral and intellectual faculties. " There 
needs no ghost to tell us that." In his mode of 
entering upon this part of his subject, the 
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seems to liave been aware of the old maxim — 
Divide et impera — Distinguish and confound ! 

We have still to examine whether sight 
produces any moral sentiment ur intellectual 
faculty. It is a common opinion that the art 
of painting is the result of sight; and it h true 
that eyes are necessary to perceive colours, aa 
the ears are fii perceive sounds and tones j but 
the art of painting does not consist in the per- 
ception of colours, any more than music in the 
perception of sounds. Sight, therefore, and 
the faculty of painting are not at all in pro* 
portion. The sight of many animals is more 
perfect tlian that of man, but they do not know 
what painting is ; and in mankind the talent of 
painting cannot be measured by the acuteness 
of sight. Great painters never attribute their 
talent to their eyes. They say, it is not the 
eye, but the understanding, which perceives the 
_ harmony of colours." Page 138. 
H This is well put, and quite true ; that is, it is 
H^e mind alone that perceives the relation and 
Bconnexion between all our sensations. Thus 
Hfthe impression of the line bounding one side of 
the face does not perceive or compare itself 
with the impression of the line forming the 
other side of the face, but it is the mind or iin- 
lerstanding (by means indeed of the eye) that 
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perceives and compares the two impression* 
gether. But neither will an organ of pamii'n» 
answer this purpose, unless this separate organ 
includes a separate mind, with a complete work- 
shop and set of offices to execute all the depart- 
ments of judgment, taste, invention, &c. i. e. to 
compare, anal^-se, and combine its own particular 
sensations. But neither will this answer the 
end. For either all these must be incli 
under one, and exhibit themselves in the 
proportions wherever the organ exists, whici 
not the fact; or if they are distinct and inde- 
pendent of one another, then they cannot be 
expressed by any one organ. Dr. Spurzheim 
has, in a subsequent part of his work, provided 
for this objection, and divided the Organ of 
Sight into five or six subdivisions ; such as, the 
Organ qfForm, the Oigan of Colour, the Organ 
of Weight, the Organ of' Space, and God knows 
how many more. This is evading and at tlie 
same time increasing the difficulty. Thus. ^H 
best draughtsmen arc not observed to be ali^| 
the best colonrists, Raphael and Titian mr 
example. There must therefore be a new di- 
vision of the Organ of Sight into (at least) the 
two divisions of Form and Colour. Now it Is 
not to be supposed that these organs are thuf 
separated merely for separation's sake, but 1 
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there is something in the quality or texture of 
the substance of tiie brain in each organ, pecu- 
Hurly fitted for each diflerent sort of impression, 
and by an excess of quantity producing an ex- 
cess of faculty. Tlie size alone of the organ 
cannot account for the dilference of the faculty, 
without tliis other condition of quality annexed. 
Suppose the distinguishing quality of the organ 
^Jonn to be a certain tenaciousness ; that of 
the ort^an of colour to be a certain liquid soft- 
ess in the finer particles of the brain. Now 
greater quantity of the medullary substance of 
a given texture and degree of softness will pro- 
duce the organ of colour: but then will not a 
^eater degree of this peculiar softness or tex- 
ture (whatever it is) with the same quantity of 
substance, produce an extraordinary degree of 
&culty equally? That is, we make the fineucKft 
or quality of the nerves, brain, mind, atone tor 
the want of quantity, or get the faculty uni- 
versally without the organ i q. e. d. Dr. Spurz- 
heim does not make an organ of melody and 
organ of harmony ; yet he ought, if every 
distinct operation of the mind or senses requires 
di^inct local organ, and if his whole systeui 
is not merely arbitrary. Farther, one part of 
pointing is expression^ namely, tlie power of cou- 
necting certain feelingft of pleasure and pain 
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with certain lines and movements of face ; 
is, there ought to be an organ of expression, ' 
an organ, in the first place, of pleasure i 
pain — which Dr. Spurzheim denies — these heing 
general and not specific manifestations of the 
mind ; and in the second place, an organ 1 
associating the impressions of one organ wH 
those of all the rest — of which the Doctor a!So 
denies the existence or even possibility. His 
is quite a new constitution of the human mint^ 

" Finally, every one feels that he thinks | 
means of the brain." Page 165. 

When it was urged before, that every one 
thinks that he feels by means of the licart. Dr. 
Spurzheim scouted this sort of proof as vulgar 
and ridiculous, it being then against himself. 

" Tiedeman relates the example of one Moaer, 
who was insane on one side of liis head, ) 
who observed his madness with the otiier aid 
Gall attended a minister who had a similifl 
disease^?" three years. He heard constantly on 
his leftside reproaches and injuries; he turned 
his head on this side, and looked at the per* 
sons." — [What persons?] — " With his right side 
he commonlif judged the madness of his left side ; 
but sometimes in a Jit of fever he could not 
rectify his peculiar state. Long after being 
cured, if lie happened to be angry, or if he had 
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(Iriink more than he was accustomed to do, he 
observed in his left side a tendency to his former 
alienation." Page I7I. 

This is an amusing book afler all. One might 
collect from it materials for a new edition of 
the Wonderful Magaxine. How familiarly tlie 
writer insinuates the most incredible stories, 
and takes for granted the minutest circum- 
stances ! This style, though it may incline the 
credulous to gape and swallow every thing, must 
make the judicious grieve, and the wary doubt. 

" It is however necessary to remark, that all 
observations of this kind can only be made upon 
beings of the same species, and it is useless to 
compare the same faculty with the respective 
organ in different species of animals. The irritO' 
liilittf is very different in different kinds qfanimaU,^ 
Page 205. 

And why not in the same kind ? ■ ' 

'* The state oi disease proves also the plurality 
of the organs. For how is it possible to com- 
bine partial insanities with the unity of the 
brain ? A chemist was a madman in every thing 
but chemistry. An embroiderer in her tits, and 
ill the midst of the greatest absurdities, calcu- 
lated perfectly how much stuff" was necessary to 
«uch or such a piece of work." Page 219. 
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Does our author mean that there is an organi 
chemistry, and an organ for embroidery ? King 
Ferdinand would be a good subject to ascertain 
this last observation upon. If I could catch 
him, I should be disposed to try. I would not 
let him go, like the Cortes. 

" The external apparatus of the nervei 
the live senses are said to be different, becai 
they receive different impressions: but how is 
it possible that different impressions should be 
transmitted to the brain by the same nerves? 
How can the impressions of light be propagated 
by the auditory nerve ?" Page 227. 
We only know that tliey are not. Cut 
\fm might ask, can the different impressioi 
I ught — as red, yellow, blue — be transraitti 
f'tbe same nerve? 

" Plattner made the following objection :- 

f* A musician plays with his lingers on all instru- 

f foents; why should not the soul manifest all its 

I iterations by means of one and the same organ?' 

I'his observation is rather for than against the 

plurality of the organs. First, there are ten 

fingers which play : moreover, the instruments 

present different chords or holes. We adnut 

[ wily one organ for music ; and all kinds of 

music arc produced by this organ. Hcnce» 
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sssertton of Plattner does not invalidate our 
theory." Page 230. 

But it does though, unless you could show 
that a uuisician can play only as many tunes as 
be has fingers, on the same kind of iustrument. 
Dr. Spurzlicim contends elsewhere that one 
organ can perform only one t'unctioii, and brings 
as a proof of the plurality of the organs the 
oileniate acliun and rest of the body and mind. 
But if the same organ cannot undergo a dilTerent 
state, how can it rest ? There must then be an 
organ of action and an organ of rest, an organ 
to do something and an organ to do Dothing ! 
Very tine and clear all this. 

The following passages seem to bear closest 
upon the general question, an<l I shall apply 
myself to answer them as well as I can. 

'The intellectual faculties have been placed 
in the brain ; but it was impossible to point out 
any organ, because organs have been sought 
for faculties which have no organ, namely, for 
^mmon and general (acuities .... General or 
common phenomena never have any particular 
organ. Secretion, for instance, is a common 
Diune, and secrelion in general has no particular 
organ; but the particular secretions, as of saliva, 
bile, tears, kc. are attached to particular organs. 
Seiuatioii is an expression which indicates tlie 
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common function of the five external senses; 
therefore this common faculty hns no particular 
organ, but every determinate sensation — as of 
sight, hearing, amelling, taste, or feeUng — is 
attached to some particular organ." Page 273. 
In the tirst place, then, Dr. Spurzheim him- 
self assigns particular organs for common and 
general faculties ; such as self-love, veneration, 
hope,covetousne3s, language, comparison, causa- 
lity, wit, imitation, &c. He also talks of the 
organs of abstraction, individuality, invention. 
&c. It would be hard to deny that these 
mean more than one thing, and refer to m( 
than to one class uf sensations. In fact, 
author all through his volume regularly 
tbunds general principles with particular acts 
mechanic exercises of the mind. Secondly, 
either does not or will not apprehend the pre- 
cise meaning of the terms coinmim or general 
faculties, as applied to the mind. Sensation is 
a common function of the five external senses, 
that is, it belongs severally to the exercise of 
the five external senses : but understanding is a 
common faculty of the mind — not because it 
belongs to any number of ideas in succession, 
but because it takes cognizance of a number of 
them together. Understanding i» perceivinji 
the relations between objects and impressions 
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which the senses and particular or individual 
organs can never do. It is this superintending 
or conscious faculty or principle which is aware 
both of the colour, tbrm, and sound of an object; 
which connects its present appearance with its 
past history; which arranges and combines the 
multifarious impressions of nature into one 
whole ; which balances the various motives of 
action, and renders man what he is — a rational 
and moral agent : but for this faculty we find no 
regular place or station assigned amongst thai 
heap of organic tumuli, which could produce 
nothing but mistakes and confusion. The scat of 
this faculty is one, or its impressions are commu- 
nicated to the same intelligent mind, which con- 
templates and reacts upon them all with more or 
less wisdom and comprehensive power. Thus 
the poet is not a being made up of a string of 
Drgaos — an eye, an ear, a heart, a tongue — but 
is one and the same intellectual essence, looking 
out from its own nature on all the different im- 
pressions it receives, and to a certain degree 
moulding them into itself. It is / who remember 
certain objects, who judge of them, who invent 
ironi them, who connect certain sounds that I 
Jiear, as of a thrush singing, with certain sighu 
that I see, as tlie wood whence the notes issue, 
'here is some bond, some consciouH connexion 
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brought about between these impressions and 
acts of the mind j that is, there is a principle of 
joint and common uuderstatidiog in the mind, 
quite different from the ignorance in which the 
ear is left of what passes before the eye, &c. 
and which overriding and primary faculty of the 
soul, blending with all our thoup;hts and feelings, 
Dr. Spurzheim does not once try to explain, 
but does all he can to overturn. 

" Understanding," he continues, *' being an 
expression which designates a general faculty, 
has no particular organ, but every determinate 
species of understanding is attached to a | 
ticular organ." Ibid. 

If 80, how does it contrive to compare nol 
with the impressions of other particular organs? 
For example, how does the organ of wit coEn> 
bine with the organ of form or of individuality 
to give a grotesque description of a partici^ 
person, without some common and intermediate 
liiculty to which these several impressions 
consciously referred? Will any one tell 
that one of these detached and very partici^ 
organs perceives the stained colour of an { 
cloak — [How would it apprehend any thing of 
the age of the cloak ?] — that another has a 
glimpse of its antiquated /(irm ; that a third 
supplies a witt^ allusion or apt illustralion of 
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what it knows iiotliing about ; am) that this 
patch-work process is clubbed by a number of 
t^rganic impressions that have no law of subor- 
filiation, nor any common principle of reference 
Itetween them, to make a lively caricature? 

" Finally, it is the same with all common 
faculties of the understanding — of which philo- 
tophers and physiotogist:^ speak^namely, with 
perception, memory, or recoUecHon, judgment, 
and imaginaiUm. These expressions ai'e com- 
mon, and tlie respective faculties have no organs; 
but every peculiar perception — memory, judg- 
ment, and imagination — as of space, form, co- 
lour, tune, and number, have their particular 
organs. If the common faculties of understand- 
ing were attached to particular organs, the per- 
son who possesses the organ of any common 
^ulty ought to be endowed with all particular 
kinds of faculties. If there were an organ of 
perception, of memory, of judgment, or of ima- 
gination, any one who has the organ of per- 
ception, of memory, of judgment, or of ima- 
^ination, ought to possess all kinds of perception, 
memory, of judgment, or of imagination. 
Wow this is against all experience." Ibid. 
No more, than a person possessed of the 
:neral organ of sight must be acquainted 
fvcjually with all objects of sight, whether they 
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have ever fallen in his way, or whether he hai 
stuilieci them or not. But it is according to all 
experience, that some persons are distinguished 
more by memory, others more by judgment, 
others more by imagination, generally speaking. 
That is, upon whatever subject they exercise 
their attention, they show the name turn of mind 
or predominating faculty. Some people do 
every thing from impulse. It is their character 
under all impressions and in all studies and pur- 
suits. Is there then an organ of impulse ? An 
organ of tune is intelligible, because it denotes 
a general faculty exercised upon a particular 
class of impressions, viz. sounds. But what \i 
iin organ of wit? It means nothing j for it 
notes a faculty without any specific obj< 
and yet ati organ means a faculty limited to 
cific objects. Wit is the faculty oi' combining 
suddenly and glancing over the whole range of 
art and nature; but an organ is shut up iu a 
particular cell of sensation, and sees nothing 
beyond itself. 

" One has a great memory of one kind," 
proceeds our author, '* and a very little memory 
of other things." 

Yes, partly from habit, but chiefly, I gri 
liom original character ; not because cert 
things strike upon a ceitain pint of the brt 
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but touch a certain quality or disposition of 
'the mind. Thus, some remember trifles, others 
things ofimportanco. Some retain forms, others 
feelings. Somehave a memory of words, others 
of things. Some remember what regards their 
own interests, others what is interesting in 
itself, according to the bias and scope of their 
eensibility. All these results depend evidently 
not on a particular local impression, but on a 
variety of general causes combined in one com- 
Oion effect. Again: "A poet possesses one kind 
" imagination in a high degree i but has he 
therefore every kind of imagination, as that of 
inventing machines, of composing music, &c.?" 
Page 275. 

Or it may be retorted — Has he therefore 
every kind of poetical imagination? Does the 
lame person write epigrams and epics, comedies 
fend tragedies ? Is there not light and serious 
poetry? Is not Mr. T. Moore just as likely lo 
become Newton as to become Milton ? Or as 
the wren the eagle? Yet Dr. Spurzheim has 
but one organ for poetry, as he says — ** We 
Ulow but one organ for tune." But is there not 
line in poetry ? Has not the poet an ear as well 
B the musician? How then does the author 
reconcile these common or analogous qualities. 
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ami the complex impressions irom all the sei 
implied in poetry (for instance) with his 
tached, circumscribed, local organs ? His sysl 
is merely nominal, and a very clumsy specii 
of nomenclature into the bargain. — Poetry 
lates to all sorts of impressions, from aJI sort» 
of objects, moral and physical. Music relates 
to one sort of impressions only, and so far there 
is an excuse for assigning it to a pai'ticidar 
organ ; but it also implies common and general 
faculties, such as retention, judgment, invention, 
&c. which essentially reside in the understand, 
ing or thinking principle at large. But sup- 
pose them to be cooped and cabined up in the 
particular organ : — do they not exist in difici 
degrees, and is this difference expressed 
by the size of the organ? — It cannot be. 
circumstance of size can only determine 
such a one is a great musician ; not what soi 
a musician he is. Therefore this charactei 
difiference is not expressed by quantity, and 
therefore none of the ditfeiences themselves, 
faculties ofJLidgment, invention, reiinemcnt, 
which form the great musician, can be expri 
by quantity ; and if none of these compoi 
parts of musical genius are so expressed, 
then " it follows, as the night the day," 
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there can be no organ of music. There may 
be an orfjaii pt-culiariy adapted for retaining 
musical impressions, but tliis (without including 
the intellectual operations, which is impossible) 
would only answer the purposes of a peculiarly 
fine and sensitive ear. 

" Natural philosophers were wrong in looking 
for organs of common faculties." — [_Tfuit\t true.'] 
— *' A speculative philosopher may be satisfied 
with vague and common expressions, which do 
not denote the particular and determinate qiiaU- 
ties of the different beings ; but these general 
or common con-siderations arc not sufficient 
for a naturalist who endeavours to know the 
functions and faculties of every organic part in 
particular. Throughout all natural history, the 
expressions are the less significant the more 
general or common they are ; and a distinct 
knowledge of any being Requires a study of its 
particularities." Page 27^^- 

Take away the human mind and its common 
iunctions, operations, and principles, and Dr. 
^purzheim's craniology gives a very satisfactory* 
and categorical view of human nature. In ma- 
terial science, the common properties may be 
the least significant ; hut in the mind of man, 
the common principle (whatever it he) that 
feels, thinks, and acts, is the chief thing. 
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I do not believe then in the Doctor's orgnni 
either generally or particularly. I have only lii« 
word for them ; and reason and common sensj 
are against them. There may be an except! 
now and then, but there is every where a t^ 
want of classification and analytic power. Tl 
author, instead of giving the rationale of 
one thing, runs on with endless illustrations 
assumptions of the same kind. The organs are 
sometimes general and sometimes particular ; 
sometimes compound and sometimes simple. 
You know not what to make of them : they turn 
over like tumbler-pigeons. I should be inclined 
to admit the organ of amativeness as a physical 
reinforcement of a mental passion; but hardly 
that of p/iiloprogeniliveness — at least, it is badly 
explained here. I will give an instance or two. 
'* A male servant," Dr. Spurzheim observes, 
" seldom takes care of children so well as a 
woman." Women, then, are fond of chili 
generally; not of their own merely. Is not 
an extension of the organic principle beyond 
natural and positive limits? Again: " Liltlr 
girls are fond of dolls," &c. Is there then an 
express organ for this ; since dolls are not 
literally children i* Oh no! it is only a modi- 
fication of the orga7i of philoprogeattivencM. 
Well then, why should not this organ itself 
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'9i: particular propensity be 4 modification of 
philanthropy, or of an amiable disposition, good- 
-Dature, and generosity in general ? There seems 
QO assignable reason why most, if not all of these 
qiecial organs should be considered as any thing 
more than so many manifestations or cases of 
general dispositions, capacities, &c. arising from 
general irritability, tenderness, flrmnens, quick- 
comprehension, &c, of the mind or brain; 

t as the particular varieties and obliquities of 
Organic facultiea and affections are attributed 
by Spurzheim and Gall to a common law or 
principle combined with others, or with peculiar 
circumstances. Tiie account of the organ of 
inbabiliveness is a master-piece of confusion. It 
is an organ seated on the top of the head, and 
impelling you to live in high places, and then 
again in low places ; on land and water i to be 
here and there and everywhere ; which is the 
same and different, and is in short an organ, not 
for any particular thing, but for all sorts of con- 
tradictions. First, it is the same as the organ 
of pride, and accounts for the chamois climbing 
rocks, and the eagle the sky; for children 
mounting on chairs, and kings on thrones, &c. 
But then some animals prefer low marshy 
grouiub, and some birds build in the hollow^ 

id not on the tops of trees. Then it loc^s like a 
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dispensation of Providence to people < 
H regions of the earth j and one would think in 
t this view that local prejudices would be resolved 
Kinto a species of habitual attachment. But no, 
[-iJiat would not be a noslnim. It is therefore 
■said — " Nature, which intended that all regions 
and countries should be inhabited, assigned to 
all animals their dweUings, and gave to every 
L kind of animal its respective propensity to some 
[ particular region ;*' that is, not to the place 
[ where it had been born and bred, but where it 
\ la>as to be born and bred. People who prefer 
I this mode of philosophy are welcome to it. No 
[wonder our author finds it " difficult to point 
' out the seat of this organ ;" yet he assures us, 
that " it must be deep-seated in the brain." 
The organ of adhesiveness is evidently tlie same 
as the general faculty of attachment. The organ 
of combativeiicss I conceive to be nothing but 
strength of bone and muscle, and some pro- 
. jection arising from and indicating these. The 
? organs of destrvcliveness and construe tiveness arc 
[ .the same, but " so as with a difference" — tliai 
, they express strong will, with greater or less 
Finipatience of temper and comprehensiveness of 
I Qiind. The conqueror who overturns one state, 
r.budds up and aggrandises another. I can con- 
ceive persons who are gifted with the org 
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tneration to have expanded brains as well as 
'elling ideas. " The head of Christ," says 
ir physiologist, ** is always represented as very 
ivated." — Yet he was remarkable for meek- 
is as well as piety. Spurzheim says of the 
organ ofcovetivaiess, that " it gives a desire for 
all that pleases." Again, Dr. Gall observed, 
that *' persons of a firm and constant character 
have the top of the brain much developed ;*' 
and this is called the organ of determinativeness. 
Now if so, are we to believe that the difference 
in resolute and irresolute persons is confined to 
-this organ, and that the nerves, fibres, &c. of 
le rest of the brain are not la.\ or firm, in pro- 
irtion as the person is of a generally weak or 
determined character? The whole question 
nearly turns upon this. Say that there is a 
particular prominence in this part, owing to a 
greater strength and size of the levers of the 
will at this place. This would prove nothing 
but the particular manifestation or develop- 
ment of a general power ; just as the prominence 
of the muscles of the calf of the leg denotes 
general muscular strength. But the craiiiolo- 
gist says that the strength of the whole body 
ties in the calf of the leg, and has its seat or 
organ there. Not so, in the name of common 
mse ! When Dr. Spurzheim gets down to the 
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visible region of the face, the eyes, foreha 
&c. lie makes 8ad woik of it : an infinite number 
of distinctions are crowded one upon the back 
of tlie other, and to no purpose. Will any body 
believe that there are five or six diiferent organs 
for the impressions of one sense (sight,) vix. 
colour, form, size, and so on ? Do we see the 
form with one organ and the colour of the same 
object with another ? There may be diiferent 
organs to receive different material or concrete 
impressions, but surely only the mind can 

[ stract the dirterentimpressionsofthe same 

[ /irom each other. The organ of space appi 
me to answer to the look of wUd, staring 

' curiosity. All that is not accounted for in this 
way, either from general conformation or iron) 
physiognomical expression, is a heap of crude, 
capricious, unauthenticated trash. I select one 
paragraph out of this puzzling chaos, as a sample 
of what the reader must expect from the whole. 
' What then is the spvcial faculty of the 

liorgan o^ individuality and its sphere of activity? 
Pei'sons endowed with this faculty in a Iiigb 
degree ai'e attentive to ail that happens anMod 
them ; to every object, to every plienomenoii, to 
every fact : hence also to motions. This faculty 
neither leai-ns the qualities of objects, nor ike 
details of facts : it knows oidy tht 
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"he qualities of the objects, and the particii- 
.rities of tiie facts, are knowti by the assistance 
lyf other organs. Besides, this faculty has know- 
Igc of all internal Jiivullies, and acts upon them. 
Jt wishes to know all by experience; conse- 
[uently it inits every organ into action : it wishes 
hear, see, smell, taste, ami touch ; lo know all 
■ts and sciences; it is fond of instruction, col- 
its facts, and leads to practical knowledge." 
•age 130. 
In the next page he aHirmii that ** erystallo- 
■aphy is the result of the organ of form," and 
that we do not get tlie ideas of roughness and 
smoothness from the touch. — But I will end 
'e. and turn to tlie uniusing account oi' Doii- 
irawivel in the Antiquary* ! 






* It appears, I undenilmid, froin sii iugeiiiouit pajwr pub- 
lished by Dr. C'imilK.' uf Eiliiiliurgli, that tliri-e hcaiU huff 
_C3iii»ed cuusidiTubli^ itneiisiucss atiil cunstuniutiuii tu a So- 
iety of Phrenologitls iu that city, viz. those of Sir Walti-r 
Dtl, of the Diikc of Wcllin^un, and i>f Marshal Itluehor. 
nie first, contrary to the cxpcctathm uf these learned perMUs, 
■nts the (irgrni of imugiiiatiitii ) the secoud the organ ofeom- 
■anatiuu ; an<) the last |HwseBscs tlie orgau uf faucy. Tlila, I 
mtffsa, us tn the two first, appears tu me a needless slamt. 
t would incline me (more than any thiug I have yet heard) 
) aa opinion tlmt there is something like an art of diriiin- 
tion in the science. I hod hing ago furmed tuid been Itardy 
enough to express u eouvicllon that Sir Walter's /v/fr is u swrt 
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of traditUmal literature (whatever he accumulat«9 or scatters 
through hia pages, he leavea as he fiuiis it, with very few 
loarlia of the master- niiud upon it)— and as to the second 
person mentiooed, he has just those poirers of comhination 
which belong to a niau who leath a bull-dog in a string, and 
lets the animal Ioom upon bis prey at the proper moment 
With regard to prince Blucher, if he had not "Jimcjf in Iiini- 
self, he was the cause of it in others," for he turned the hoidi 
of many people, who " &nded " hia campaigns were the pre- 
cursors of the Millennium. I have at different times aeen 
these three puzsling heads, and I should say that the Poet 
locals liJke a gentlem&n-&rmer, the Prince like a corporal am 
guard, or the lieutenant of a press-gang, the Duke like wh 
thing or nobody. You look at' the head of the first with 
admiration of its capacity and scdid contents, at the last with 
wonder at what it can contain (anymore than a drum-head), 
at the man of " &ncy " or of " the fancy" with disgust at the 
groBsnesa and brutality which he did not affect to couceal. 
These, however, are slight physiognomical obaerrattone takoi 
at random : but I should be happy to have my " squandering 
glances" in any degree confirmed by the profounder science 
and more accurate investigations of northern genius ! 
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It ia mentioned in the Life of Salvator Rmk, 
that on the occasion of an altar-piece of his 
being exhibited at Rome, in the triumph of the 
moment, he compared himself to Michael An- 
gelo, and spoke against Raphael, calling him 
hard, dry, &c. Both these were fatal symptoms 
for the ultimate sticcess of the work: the picture 
was in fact afterwards severely censured, so as 
to cause him much uneasiness } and he passed a 
great part of his life in quarrelling with the 
world for admiring his landscapes, which were 
truly excellent, and for not admiring his histo- 
rical pieces, which were full of defects. Salva- 
tor wanted self-knowledge, and that respect for 
others, which is both a cause and consequence 
of it. Like many more, he mistook the violent 
and irritable workings of self-will (in a wrong 
direction) for the impulse of genius, and his 
insensibility to the vast superiority of others fijt 
a proof of hiK equality with them. 



S/S ON EGOTISM. 

In the first place, nothing augurs worse for 
any one's pretensions to the highest rank of 
excellence than his making iree with those of 
others. He who boldly and unreservedly places 
himself on a level with the n»^A^ dead, shows a 
want of sentiment — the only thing that can 
ensure immortality to his own works. When 
we forestal the judgment of posterity, it is 
because we are not confident of it. A mind 
that brings all others into a line with its own 
naked or assumed merits, that sees.iall objects 
in the foreground as it were, that does not 
regard the lofly monuments of genius throu^ 
the atmosphere of fame, is coarse, crude, and 
repulsive as a picture without aerial perspective. 
Time, like distance, spreads a haze and a glory 
round all things. Not to perceive this, is to 
want a sense, is to be without imagination. 
Yet there are those who strut in their own self- 
opinion, and deck themselves out in the plumes 
of fancied self-importance as if they were crown- 
ed with laurel by Apollo's own hand. There 
was nothing in common between Salvator and 
Michael Angelo : if there had, the conscious- 
ness of the power with which he bad to contend 
would have over-awed and struck him dumb ; 
so that the very familiarity of his approaches 
proved (as much as any thing else)'the immense 
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distance placed between them. Painters alone 
seem to have a trick of putting themselves on 
an equal footing with tlie greatest of their pre- 
decessors, of advancing, on the sole strength of 
tlieir vanity and presumption, to the highest 
seats in the Temple of Fame, of talking of 
themselves and Raphael and Michael Angelo 
in the same breath ! What should we think of 
a poet who should publish to the world, or give 
a broad bint in private, that he conceived him- 
sulf fully on a par with Homer or Milton or 
Shakespear ? It would be too much for a friend 
to say so of him. But artists suffer their friends- 
to puff them in the true " King Canibyses' 
vein" without blushing. Is it that they are 
oflen men without a liberal education, who have 
no notion of any thing that does not come under 
their immediate observation, and who accord- 
ingly prefer the living to the dead, and them> 
selves to all the rest of the world ? Or that there 
13 something in the nature of the profession 
itself, tixing the view on a particular point of 
lime, and not linking the present either with 
the past or future ? 

Again, Salvator's disregard for Raphael, in- 
stead of inspiring him with any thing like ** vain 
and self-conceit," ought to have taught him Ihc 
greatest diflidence in hiinselJ'. Instead of an- 
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ticipating a triumph over Raphael from 
circumstance, he might have foreseen in it the 
sure source of his mortification and defeat. The 
public looked to Hnd in his pictures what he 
not see in Raphael, and were necessarily dii 
pointed. He could hardly be expected to 
duce tliat which when produced and set before 
him, he did not feel or understand. The genius 
for a particular thing does not imply taste in 
general or for other things, but it assuredly 
presupposes a taste or feeling for that particular 
thing. Salvator was so much offended with the 
dri/ness, hardness, &c. of Raphael, onlybucai 
he was not struck, that is, did not sympal 
with the divine mind within. If he had, 
would have bowed aa at a shrine, in spite of the 
homeliness or finicalness of the covering. Let 
no man build himself a spurious self-esteem on 
his contempt or indifference for acknowledged 
excellence. He will in the end pay dear for a 
momentary delusion : for the world will sooner 
or later discover those deficiencies in him, which 
render him insensible to all merits but his own. 
Of all modes of acquiring distinction and, as 
it were,"getting the start of the majestic world," 
the most absurd as well as disgusting is that of 
Betting aside the claims of others in the lump, 
and hojding out our own particular excellel 
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or pursuit as the only one worth attending to. 
We thus set ourselves up as the standard of 
perfection, and treat every thing else that di- 
verges from that standard as beneath our notice. 
At this rate, a contempt for any thing and a 
superiority to it are synonymous. It is a cheap 
and a short way of showing that we possess all 
excellence within ourselves, to deny the use or 
merit of all those qualifications that do not 
belong to us. According to such a mode of 
computation, it would appear that our value is 
to be estimated not by the number of acquire- 
ments that we do possess, but of those in which 
we are deticient anJ to which we are insensible : 
—50 that we can at any time supply the place 
of wisdom and skill by a due proportion of 
ignorance, aflectation, and conceit. If so, the 
dullest fellow, witli impudence enough to de- 
spise what he does not understand, wUl always 
be the brightest genius and the greatest mas. 
If stupidity is to be a substitute for taste, know- 
ledge, and genius, any one may dogmatise and 
play the critic on this ground. We may easily 
make a monopoly of talent, if the torpedo-touch 
of our callous and wilful indiftercncc is to neu- 
tralise all other pretensions. We have only to 
deny the advantages of others to make them 
our own: illiberality will curve out the way to 
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pre-emioence much better than toil or i study or 
quickness of parts ; and bynarrowing our vienrt 
and divesting ourselves at ■ last of comimMa 
feeling and humanity, we may arrogate eveiy 
valuable accomplishment to ourselves, and exalt 
ourselves vastly above our fellow-mortals ! That 
is, in other words, we have -only to shut our 
eyes, in order to blot the sun out of heaven, and 
to annihilate whatever gives light or heat to the 
world, if it does not emanate from one ungle 
source, by spreading the cloud of our own envy, 
spleen, malice, want of comprehension, and 
prejudice over it Yet how many are there 
who act upon this theory in good earnest, grow 
more bigoted to it every day, and not only 
become the dupes of it themselves, but by dint 
of gravity, by bullying and brow-beating, suc- 
ceed in making converts of others ! 

A man is a political economist. Good : but 
this is no reason he should think there is nothing 
else in the world, or that every thing else is 
good for nothing. Let us suppose that this is 
the most important subject, and that being his 
favourite study, he is the best judge of that 
point, still it is not the only one — why then treat 
every other question or pursuit with disdain 
as insignificant and mean, or endeavour to put 
others who have devoted their whole time to it 
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out of conceit with that on which they depend 
for their amusement or (perhaps) subsistence ? I 
see neither the wit, wisdom, nor good-nature of 
this mode of proceeding. Let him fill his 
library with books on this one subject, yet other 
persons are not bound to follow the example, 
and exclude every other topic from theirs — 
let him write, let him talk, let him think on 
nothing else, but let him not impose the same 
pedantic humour as a duty or a mark of taste 
on others — let him ride the high horse, and 
drag his heavy load of mechanical knowledge 
along the iron rail-way of the master-science, 
but let him not move out of it to taunt or jostle 
those who are jogging quietly along upon their 
several hobbies, who " owe him no allegiance," 
and care not one jot for his opinion. Yet we 
could forgive such a person, if he made it his 
boast that he had read Don Quixote twice 
through in the original Spanish, and preferred 
Lycidas to all Milton's smaller poems ! What 

would Mr. say to any one who should 

profess a contempt for political economy ? He 
would answer very bluntly and very properly, 
" Then you know nothing about it." It is a 
pity that so sensible a man and close a reasoner 
should think of putting down otlier lighter and 
more elegant pursuits by professing a contempt 
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or indifference for Uiem, which springs from 
precisely the same source, and is of just the same 
value. But so it is that there seems to be a tacit 
presumption of folly in whatever gives pleasure ; 
while an air of gravity and wisdom hovers round 
the painful and pedantic ! 

A man comes into a room, and on his first 
entering, declares without preface or ceremony 
his contempt for poetry. Are we therefore to 
conclude him a greater genius than Homer? 
No: but by this cavalier opinion he assumes a 
certain natural ascendancy over those who 
admire poetry- To look dcrwn upon any thing 
seemingly implies a greater elevation and en- 
largemeot of view than to look up to it. The 
present Lord Chancellor took upon him to 
declare in open court that he would not go 
across the street to hear Madame Catalani sing. 
What did this prove ? His want of an ear for 
music, not his capacity for any thing higher. 
So far as it went, it only showed him to be 
inferior to those thousands of persons who go 
with eager expectation to hear her, and come 
away with astonishment and rapture. A man 
might as well tell you he is deaf, and expect 
you to look at him with more respect. The 
want of any external sense or organ is an 
acknowledged defect and infirmity : the want 
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of an internal sense or faculty is equally so, 
though our self-love contrives to give a tlificrcnt 
turn to it. We mortify others by throwitig cold 
Vaier on that in which they have an advantage 
over us, or stagger their opinion of an ex> 
cellence which is not ofself-evident or absolute 
utility, and lessen its supposed value, by limiting 
the universahty of a taste for it. Lord Eldon's 
protest on this occasion was the more extra- 
ordinary, as he is not only a good-natured but 
a successful man. These little spiteful allusions 
are most apt to proceed from disappointed 
vanity, and an apprehension that justice is not 
done to ourselves. By being at the top of a 
profession, we have leisure to look beyond it. 
Those who really excel and are allowed to excel 
in any thing have no excuse for trying to gain 
a reputation by undermining the pretensions of 
others ; they stand on tlieir own ground ; and 
do not need the aid of invidious comparisons. 
Besides, the consciousness of excellence pro- 
duces a fondness for, a faith in it. I should 
half suspect that any one could not be a great 
lawyer, who denied that Madame Catalani was 
a great singer. The Chancellor must dislike 
her decisive fone.the rapidity of her movementa! 
The late Chancellor (Erskiue) was a man of (at 
least) a ditferent stamp. In the exuberance and 
cc 
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bu' y of his animal spirits, he scattered the 
gract nd ornaments of life over the dust and 
cobwi of the law. What is there that is now 
left of lum — what is there to redeem his foibles, 
or to r< 1 of early enthusiasm in his 

favoui e irk of sympathy in the 

brea tic admiration of Mrs. 

Sidd< ;re are those who, if you praise 

Wallon's le A rr, sneer at it as a 

child Q performance : some 

laugh of fishing as siUy, 

others UL u as cruel ; and Dr. Johnson 

said thai ^ ;-rod was a stick with a hook 

at one end, and a tool at the other." I would 
rather take the word of one who had stood Av 
days, up to his knees id water, and in theccddest 
weather, intent on this employ, who retaroed 
to it again with unabated relish, and who spent 
his whole life in the same manner without bebig 
weary of it at la»t. There is something in tUs 
more than Dr. Johnson's definition accoiH^ 
for. AJbol takes no interest in any thing ; «t 
if he does, it is better to be a fool, than a wise 
man, whose only pleasure is to disparage the 
pursuits and occupations of others, and out of 
ignorance or prejudice to condemn them, merdy 
because they are not bis. 
Whatever interests, is interesting. I know 
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ofnoway of estiraating the real value of objects 
in all their bearings and consequences, but I 
can tell at once their intellectual value by the 
degree of passion or sentiment the very idea 
and mention of them excites in the mind. To 
judge of things by reason or the calculations of 
positive utihty is a slow, cold, uncertain, and 
barren process — their power of appealing to 
uid affecting the imagination as subjects of 
thought and feeling is best measured by the 
habitual impression they leave upon the mind, 
and it is with this only we have to do in ex- 
pressing our delight or admiration of them, or 
in setting a just mental value upon them. They 
ought to excite all the emotion which they do 
excite; for this is the instinctive and unerring 
result of the constant experience we have had 
•f their power of affecting us, and of the as- 
■ociationa that cling unconsciously to them. 
Fancy, feeling may be very inadequate tests of 
truth ; but truth itself operates chiefly on the 
human roind through them./ It is in vain to 
tell me that what excites the heart-felt sigh 
of youth, the tears of delight in age, and fills 
up the busy interval between with pleasing and 
lofty thoughts, is frivolous, or a waste of time, 
or of no use. You only by that give me a mean 
cc9 
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of yoiir ideas of utility. The labour of 
le triumph of aspiring genius and con- 
2 skill, is not to be put down by a 
frown, by a supercilious smile, by an 
gs barely of use are 
'nal skill and scientific in- 
I Iso be beautiful and pleasing 
attention, and be naturally 
II g. A pair of shoes is 

sandals is a more pic- 
a statue or a poem arc 
ik and talk about, which 
3 of life. To think and 
speak of them with contempt is therefore a 
wilful and studied solecism. Fictiires are good 
things to go and see. This is what people do ; 
they do not expect to eat or make a dinifer of 
them ; but we sometimes want to fill up the time 
before dinner. The progress' of civilisation ind 
refinement is from instrumental to final causes ; 
from supplying the wants of the body to pro- 
viding luxuries for the mind. To stop at the 
mechanical, and refuse to proceed to th^nf arts, 
or churlishly to reject all ornamental studies 
and elegant accomplishments as mean and 
trivial, because they only afibrd employment to 
the imagination, create food for thought, fur- 
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Dish the mind, sustain the soul in health and 
enjoyment, is a rude and barbarous theory — 
" Et prupter viuni viveDtlt pcrdcrc causas." 

Before we absolutely condemn any thing, wo 
ought to be able to show something better, not 
merely in itself, but in the same class. To 
know the best in each class infers a higher 
degree of taste; to reject the class is only a 
negation of taste ; for different classes do not 
interfere with one another, nor can any one's 
ipse d'uit be taken on so wide a question as 
abstract excellence. Nothing is truly and alto- 
gether despicable that excites angry contempt 
or warm opposition, since this always implies 
that some one else is of a different opinion, 
and takes an equal interest in it 

When I speak of what is interesting, how- 
ever, I mean not only to a particular profession, 
, but in general to others. Indeed, it is the very 
popularity and obvious interest attached to 
certain studies and pursuits, that excites the 
envy and hostile regard of graver and more 
recondite professions. \ Man is perhaps not 
naturally an egotist, or at least he is satisfied 
with his own particular line of excellence and 
tlie value that he supposes inseparable from it, 
till he comes into the world and finds it of so 
little uccount in the eyes of the vulgar; and he 
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then turns round and vents his chagrin and 
disappointment on those more attractive, but(a8 
lie conceives) superficial studies, which cost less 
labour and patience to understand them, and are 
of so much less use to society. The injustice 
done to ourselves makes us unjust to others. J 
The maq of science and the hard student (from 
this cause, as well as from a certain unbending 
hardness of mind) come at last to regard what- 
ever is generally pleasing and striking as worth- 
less and light, and to proportion their contempt 
to the admiration of others; while the artist, the 
poet, and the votary of pleasure and popularity 
treat the more solid and useful branches of 
human knowledge as disagreeable and dull. 
This is often carried to too great a ler^th. It 
is enough that " wisdom is justified of her 
children:" the philosopher ought to smiley in- 
stead of being angry at the folly of mankind 
(if such it is), and those who find both pleasure 
and profit in adorning and polishing the aiiy 
- '* capitals" of science and of art, ought not to 
grudge those who toil underground at the 
foundation, the praise that is due to their 
patience and self-denial. There is a variety of 
tastes and capacities that requires all the variety 
of men's talents to administer to it. The less 
excellent must be provided for as well as the 
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more excellent. Those who ure only capublc 
. of ainusemeut ought to be amused. If all men 
were forced to be great philosophers and lasting 
benefactors of their species, how few of us could 
ever do any thing at all ! But nature acts more 
impartially, though not improvidently. Where- 
ever she bestows a turn for any thing on the 
individual, she implants a corresponding taste 
for it in others. We have only to " throw our 
bread upon the waters, and afler many days we 
shall find it again." Let us do our best, and 
we need not be ashamed of the smallness of our 
talent, or afraid of the calumnies and contempt 
of envious maligners. ' When Goldsmith was 
talking one day to Sir Joshua of writing a fable 
in which little fishes were to be introduced, Dr. 
Johnson rolled about uneasily in his scat and 
began to laugh, on which Goldsmith said rather 
angrily — " Why do you laugli ? If you were to 
write a fable for little fishes, you would make 
ihem speak like great whales!"' The reproof 
was just. Johnson was in truth conscious of 
Goldsmith's superior inventiveness, and of the 
lighter graces of his pen, but he wished to 
reduce every thing to his own pompous and 
oracular style. There are not only hooks Jbr 
children, but books for all agea and for both 
i$exes. After we grow up to years o( discre- 
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tion, we do not all become equally wise at 
once. Our own tastes change : the tastes of 
other individuals are still more different. It 
was said the other day, that " Thomson's 
Seasons would be read while there was a board- 
ing-school girl in the world." If a thousand 
volumes were written &Q&m%\. Hervey's Medita' 
lions, the Meditations would be read when the 
criticisms were forgotten. To the illiterate 
and vain, affectation and verbiage will always 
pass for fine writing, while the world stands. No 
woman ever liked Burke, or disliked Goldsmith. 
It is idle to set up an universal standard. 
There is a large class who, in spite of them- 
selves, prefer Westall or Angelica Kauffman to 
Raphael ; nor is it fit they should do otherwise. 
We may come to something Hke a fixed and 
exclusive standard of taste, if we confine our- 
selves to what will please the best judges, 
meaning thereby persons of the most refined 
and cultivated minds, and by persons of the 
most refined and cultivated minds, generally 
meaning ourselves*! 

* The books that we like in youth we return to in age, if 
there is nature and simplicity in them. At what age should 
BobinBon Crusoe be laid aside "i I do not think that Don 
Quixote is a book for children ; or at le«st> they understand it 
better as they grow up. 
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[^ To return to the original question. I can 
conceive of nothing so little or ridiculous as 
pride. It is a mixture of insensibility and ill- 
nature, in which it is hard to say which has the 
largest share. If a man knows or excels in, or has 
ever studied any two things, I will venture to 
affirm he will be proud of neither. It is perhaps 
excusable for a person who is ignorant of all 
but one thing, to think ihat the sole excellence, 
and to be full of himself as the possessor. The 
way to cure him of this folly is to give him 
something else to be proud of. Vanity is a 
building that falls to the ground as you widen 
its foundation, or strengthen the props that 
should support it. The greater a man is, the less 
he necessarily thinks of himself, for his know- 
ledge enlarges with his attainments. In himself 
he feels that he is nothing, a point, a speck in the 
I universe, except as his mind reflects that uni* 
I Verse, and as he enters into the infinite variety 
I of truth, beauty, and power contained in it./ 
r I-et any one be brought up among books, and 
taught to think words the only things, and he 
. may conceive highly of himself from the pro- 
I ficiency he has made in language and in letters. 
I' Let him then be compelled to attempt some 
other pursuit — painting, for instance — and be 
I tnade to feel the diHicultic^, the tt'finements of 
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which it is capable, and the number of things 
of whic I be was utterly ignorant before, and 
there v II be an end of his pedantry and his 
pride t fether. Nothing but the want of coin- 
prehensi " ' w or fieroaity of spirit can 
make a own particular acquire- 

ment of exc ellence. No one u 

Cgenei ki; >at in more tlian one 

thing- -x hi irsuits, he dissipates 

his stn ne thing how small 

is the r tn and the next in 

merit at self! But he think* 

nothing of, or scor > .thes the name of bis 
rival, BO that all mat the other poBsesses in 
common goes for nothings and the fraction o£a 
diflference between them constitutes (in his 
opinion) the sum and substance of aU that is 
excellent in the universe ! Let a man be wis^ 
and then let us ask, will his wisdom make him 
proud? Let him excel all others in the graces 
Vof the mind, has he also those of the body? 
He has the advantage of fortune, but has he 
also that of birth, or if he has both, has he 
health, strength, beauty in a supreme degree t 
Or have not others the same, or does he think 
all these nothing because he does not possess 
them ? The proud man fancies that there is no 
one worth regarding but himself: he might as 
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well faticy there is no other being but himself. 
The one is not a greater stretch of raadneas 
than the other. To make pride justifiable, 
there ought to be but one proud man in the 
world, for if any one individual has a right to 
be 80, nobody else has. So far from thinking 
ourselves superior to all the rest of the species, 
we cannot be sure that we are above the 
meanest and most despised individual of it: for 
he may have some virtue, some excellence, 
some source of happiness or usefulness within 
himself, which may redeem all other disad- 
vantages : or even if he is without any such 
hidden worth, this is not a subject of exultatioD) 
but of regret, to any one tinctured with the 
smallest humanity, and he who is totally devoid 
of the latter, cannot have much reason to be 
proud of any thing else. Arkwright, who in- 
vented the spinning-jenny, for many years kept 
a paltry barber's shop in a provincial town : 
yet at that time that wonderful maciiinery was 
working in his brain, which has added more to 
the wealth and resources of this country than 
all the pride of ancestry or insolence of upstart 
nobility for the last hundred years. We should 
be cautious whom we despise. If we do not 
know them, we can have no right to pronounce 
a hasty sentence ; if we do, they may espy «omc 
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few defects in us. No man is a hero to his valet' 
de-ckambre. What is it then that makes the 
difference ? The dress and pride. But he is the 
most of a hero who is least distiuguished hy the 
one, and st free the other. If we enter 

into con n n equal terras with the 

lowest e, unrestrained hy circum- 

stanc4 terest, we shall find in our- 

selves ty over them. If wc 

know V , y know wliat we do 

not. ise wh( do things for others, 

know in those for whom 

they I di j knows more about 

horses than his master. He rides them too: 
but the one rides behiDd, the other before! 
, Hence the number of forms and ceremonies 
that have been invented to keep the magic circle 
of fancied self-importance inviolate. The late 
King sought but one interview with Dr. John- 
son: his present Majesty is never tired of the 
company of Mr. Croker. 

The collision of truth or genius naturally 
gives a shock to the pride of exalted rank : the 
great and mighty usually seek out the dregs of 
mankind, buffoons and flatterers, for their pam- 
pered self-love to repose on. Pride soon tires 
of every thing but its shadow, servility : but 
how poor a triumph is that which exists only 
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by excluding all rivalry, however remote. He 
who invites competition (the only test of merit), 
who challenges fair comparisons, and weighs 
different claims, is alone possessed of manly 
ambition ; but will not long continue vain or 
proud. Pride is " a cell of ignorance: travel- 
ling a-bed." If we look at all out of ourselves, 
we must see how far short we are of what we 
would be thought. The man of genius is poor ' ; 
the rich man is not a lord : the lord wants to 
be a king : the king is uneasy to be a tyrant or 
a God. Yet he alone, who could claim this last 
character upon earth, gave his life a ransom 

•Idonot qtcak of poFPrty as an Absolute evil ; thougli when 
ftcconpuiicd with luxurious habitsaml vanity, itisagr«atnnp. 
EvcQ bardehips aud [irivatioiia have tfaoir ax, and give •trangth 
and endurance. Labour rendora ease delightful — hunger is 
the best sBUcc. The pcaMnt, who at noon rcets from his weuy 
task under a hawthorn hedge, and eata tiis slice of coarse bread 
and cheese or rusty bacon, enjoys more real luxury than the 
prince witli pampered, listless appetite under a canopj' of 
state. Why then does the mind of man pity the fbnncr, and 
envy the latter f It is because the imi^nation changes piftoea 
with others in situation only, not in feeling; and in keying 
(lurseh-es tlie peasant, ve revolt at his liomcly fare, from not 
being possessed of his gross taste or keen appetite, while iu 
thinking of the prince, we suppose ourselves to sit down to Us 
delicate viands and sumptuous board, with a relish unabated 
by long habit and vicious excess. I am not sure whether 
Klandeville has not given the same answer to this hackneyed 
4H«atMMi. 
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fiuL othfl's! The dwarf in the romance, who 
sorthc hadows of the fairest and the mightiest 
anu^ he sons of men pass before him, that 
be ntf : assume the shape he liked best, had 
or beauty, or valour, 
le have clutched tbein 
. into one essence of pride, 
f/ould at have been lasting. Could 
i all p and power to itself, could 
I span the earth, and seem 

vens, after all it would be but 
s ignorant, the pageant of s 
! 1 who dreams that he is great 
should first tbrget that he is a man, and. before 
he thinks; of beiii^ proud*, should pray to be 
mad !»— The onfy great man ia modem times, 
that is, the aaiy man who rose in deeds and 
fame to the levet of antiquity, who might turn 
his gaze upon himself, and wonder at hisheightf. 
for on him all eyes were fixed as bis nujettic 
st^iwe: towered above tiuxmcs uid monuments 
of renown, died the other day in exile, and in 
tigering agony } and we still see fellows strut- 
ting about the streets, and. fancying they are 
something! 

Fersonal vanity is incompatible with the 

great and the ideal. He who has not seen, or 

, thought, or read of something finer than him- 
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lelf, has seen, or read, or thought little; and 
i who has, will not be always looking in the 
l^lass of his own vanity. Hence poets, artists, 
I and men of genius in general, are seldom cox- 
f combs, but often slovens ; for they find some- 
I thing out of themselves better worth studying 
than their own persons. They have an ima- 
ginary standard in their minds, with which or< 
dinary features (even their own) will not bear 
a comparison, and they turn their thoughts 
another way. If a man had a face like one of 
Raphael's or Titian's heads, he might be proud 
of it, but not else ; and, even then, he would be 
stared at as a non-descript by ** the universal 
English nation." Few persons who have seen 
the Antinous or the Theseus will be much 
charmed with their own beauty or symmetry ; 
nor will -those who understand the costume of 
the antique, or Vandyke's dresses, spend much 
time in decking themselves out in all the de- 
formity of the prevailing fashion. A coxcomb 
is his own lay-figure, for want of any better 
models to employ his time and imagination upon. 
There is an inverted sort of pride, the re- 
verse of that egotism that has been above 
described, and which, because it cannot be 
every thing, is dissatisfied with every thing. A 
person who is liable to this infinnity, *' thinks 
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noth^ done, while any thing remains to be 
done/'; The sanguine egotist prides himself 
on wh he can do or possesses, the morbid 
egotist :Clespises himself for what he wants, and 
ia.evet j way to attempt hope- 

less 4na: The effect in cither 

case ii to reason, but to tem- 

perami as easily depressed by 

what s ambition, as the other 

is elated s his immediate vanity. 

There 1 i a no success, no advan* 

tages, no atisfy, for they dwell 

only on f e a d They constantly 

" forget the things that are behind, and press 
forward to the things that are before." Tlie 
greatest and most decided acquisitions wonld 
not indemnify them for the smallest deficiency. 
They go beyond the old motto — Aut Caitart aut 
w'AfV-^-Uiey not only want to be at the head of 
whatever they undertake, but if they succeed 
in that, they immediately want to be at the head 
of something else, no matter how gross or tri- 
vial. The charm that rivets their afiecrtions 
is not the importance or reputation annexed to 
the new pursuit, but its novelty or difficulty. 
That must be a wonderful accomplishment 
indeed, which baffles their skill— nothing is with 
them of any value but as it ^vea scc^ to their 
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restless activity of mind, their craving after an 
uneasy and importunate state of excitement. To 
them the pursuit is every thing, the possession 
nothing. I have known persons of this stamp, 
who, with every reason to be satisfied with their 
success in life, .and with the opinion entertained 
of them by others, despised themselves because 
they could not do something which they were 
not bound to do, and which, if they could have 
done it, would not have added one jot to their 
respectability, either in their own eyes or those 
of any one else, the very insignificance of the 
attainment irritating their impatience, for it is 
the humour of such dispositions to argue, " If 
they cannot succeed in what is trifling and con- 
temptible, how should they succeed in any thing 
else?" If they could make the circuit of the 
arts and sciences, and master them all, they 
would take to some mechanical exercise, and 
if they failed, be as discontented as ever. All 
that they can do vanishes out of sight the mo- 
ment it is within their grasp, and '^nothing is 
but what is not.'* A poet of this description is 
ambitious of the thews and muscles of a prize 
fighter, and thinks himselfnothing without them. 
A prose-writer would be a fine tennis-player, and 
is thrown into despair because he is not one, 
without considering that it requires a whole life 

D D 
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devoted to the game to excel in it ; and that» 
even if he could dispense with this apprentaoe- 
ship, he would still be just as mudi bound to 
excel in rope-dancing, or horsemanship, or play- 
ing iEit cup and ball like the Indian jugglers, all 
which is impossible. This feeling is a strange 
mixture of modesty and pride. We think no- 
thing of what we are, because we cannot be 
every thing with a wish. Goldsmith was even 
jealous of beauty in the other sex, and the same 
character is attributed to Wharton by Pope : 

JL awuKftA 'ninmiTiiiiM irmifWOTrn "VM wu iua %wo 011 



Thou^ listening senates hung an all he spoke. 

The club must hail him master of the joke.' 



Players are for going into the church — officers 
in the army turn players. For myself, do what 
I might, I should think myself a poor creature 
unless I could beat a boy of ten years old at 
chuck-farthing, or an elderly gentlewoman at 
piquet ! 

The extreme of fastidious discontent and re- 
pining is as bad as that of over-weening pre- 
sumption. We ought to be satisfied if we have 
succeeded in any one thing, or with having done 
our best. Any thing more is for health and 
amusement, and should be resorted to as a source 
of pleasure, not of fretful impatience, and end- 
less pity, self-imposed mortification. Perhaps 
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the jealous, uneasy temperament is most favour- 
able to continued exertion and improvement, 
if it does not lead us to fritter away attention 
on too many pursuits. By looking out of our- 
selves, we gain knowledge : by being little satis- 
fied with what we have done, we are less apt to 
sink into indolence and security. To conclude 
with a piece of egotism : I never begin one of 
these Essays with a consciousness of having 
written a line before ; and having got to the end 
of the volume, hope never to look into it again. 
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HOT AND COLD. 



'" Hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce. 
Strive here for mastery." — Milton. 



*' The Protestants are much cleaner than the 
Catholics/' said a shopkeeper of Vevey to me. 
** They are so,** I replied, •* but why should 
they ?** A prejudice appeared to him a matter- 
of-fact, and he did not think it necessary to 
assign reasons for a matter-of-fact. That is not 
my way. He had not bottomed his proposition 
on proofs, nor rightly defined it. 

Nearly the same remark, as to the extreme 
cleanliness of the people in this part of the 
country, had occurred to me as soon as I got 
to Brigg, where however the inhabitants are 
Catholics. So the original statement requires 
some qualification as to the mode of enunciation. 
I had no sooner arrived in this village, which is 
situated just under the Simplon, and where you 
are surrounded with glaciers and goitres^ than 



lett in them. The raw, clammy 
air was in unison with the see 
seen such a thing in Italy. T. 
no delight in splashing and dal 
streams and fountains — they ha 
ablutions and abstersions, almost 
hydrophobia. Heat has an antip; 
to cold. The sanguine Italian : 
shudders at the touch of cold wai 
Helvetian boor, whose humours c 
his veins like the dank mists alon 
his frozen mountains, is " native 
unto that element.** Here cv< 
purified and filtered : there it is 
burnt up, and sticks together in a n 
union of filth and laziness. The 
mystery and a little contradiction i 
let us try if we cannot get rid of b< 
of caution and daring together. 
the difference of latitude between 
the Alps and the other can siffnif 
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is poured down the valleys of the Swiss like 
water, and iced in its progress ; whereas that of 
the Italians, besides its vigorous origin, is en- 
riched and ripened by basking in more genial 
plains. A single Milanese market-girl (to go 
no farther south) appeared to me to have more 
blood in her body, more fire in her eye (as if 
the sun had made a burning lens of it), more 
spirit and probably more mischief about her than 
all the nice, /irfy, good-looking, hard-working 
girls I have seen in Switzerland. To turn this 
physiognomical observation to a metaphysical 
account, I should say then that Northern people 
are clean and Southern people dirty as a general 
rule, because where the principle of life is more 
cold, weak, and impoverished, there is a greater 
shyness and aversion to come in contact with 
external matter (with which it does not so easily 
amalgamate), a greater fastidiousness and deli- 
cacy in choosing its sensations, a greater desire 
to know surrounding objects and to keep them 
clear of each other, than where this principle 
being more warm and active, it may be supposed 
to absorb outward impressions in itself, to melt 
them into its own essence, to impart its own 
vital impulses to them, and in fine, instead of 
shrinking from every thing, to be shocked at 
nothing. The Southern temperament is (so to 
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speak) more sociable with matter, more gross, 
impure, indifferent, from relying on its own 
strength ; while that opposed to it, from being 
less able to react on external applications, is 
obliged to be more cautious and particular as 
to the kind of excitement to which it renders 
itself liable. Hence the timidity, reserve, and 
occasional hypocrisy of Northern manners ; the 
boldness, freedom, levity, and frequent licen- 
tiousness of Southern ones. It would be too 
much to say, that if there is any thing of which 
a genuine Italian has a hoi'ror, it is of cleanli- 
ness; or that if there is any thing which seems 
ridiculous to a thorough-bred Italian woman, it 
is modesty : but certainly the degree to which 
nicety is carried by some people is a bore to an 
Italian imagination, as the excess of delicacy 
which is pretended or practised by some women 
is quite incomprehensible to the females of the 
South. It is wrong, however, to make the 
greater confidence or forwardness of manners 
an absolute test of morals : the love of virtue is 
a different thing from the fear or even hatred 
of vice. The squeamishness and prudery in 
the one case have a more plausible appearance ; 
but it does not follow that there may not be 
more native goodness and even habitual refine- 
ment in the other, though accompanied with 
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^V stronger nerves antl a less morbiil imagination. 
^H But to return to tiie first (luestion*. — 1 can 
^^ readily unilerstand how a Swiss peasant siiould 
stand a whole morning at a pump, svashing 
cabbages, cauliflowers, sallads, and getting rid 
half a dozen times over of the sand, dirt, and 
insects they contain, because I myself should 
not only be grax'clled by meeting with the one 
at table, but should be in horrors at the other. 
A Frenchman or an Italian would be thrown 
into convulsions of laughter at tliis superfluoua 
delicacy, and would think his repast enriched 
or none tlie worse for such additions. The re- 
luctance to prey on life, or on what once had it, 
seems to arise from a sense of incongruity, from 
the repugnance between life and death — from 
the cold, clammy feeling which belongs to the 
one, and which is enhanced by the contrast to 
its former warm, lively state, and by the cir- 
cumstance of its being taken into the raoutli, 
and devoured as food. Hence the desire to 
get rid of the idea of the living animal even in 
ordinary cases by all the disguises of cookery, of 
boiled and roast, and by the artifice of changing | 

* Women abroad (generally spcuking) an more like mm 
in the tone of their convvraatiuu and baliit* of thinking, m i 
that from the same premises you cAonol draw th<- Himr crni- ' 
cliuioM u in England. 
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the name of the animal into something different 
when it becomes food*. Hence sportsmen are 
not devourers of game, and hence the aversion 
to kill the animals we eatf. There is a contra- 
diction between the animate and the inanimate, 
which is felt as matter of peculiar annoyance 
by the more cold and congealed temperament 
which cannot so well pass from one to the other; 
but this objection is easily swallowed by the in- 
habitant of gayer and more luxurious regions, 
who is so full of life himself that he can at once 
impart it to all that comes in his way, or never 
troubles himself about the difference. So the 
Neapolitan bandit takes the life of his victim 



* This circumstance is noticed in Ivanhoe> though a different 
turn is given to it by the philosopher of Rotherwood. 

" Nay, I can tell you more," said Wamba in the same tone, 
'' there is old Alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon epi- 
thet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondsmen such 
as thou ; but becomes Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he 
arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con- 
sume him. Mynheer Calf too becomes Monsieur dc Veau in 
like manner : he is Saxon when he requires tendance^ and 
takes a Norman name when he becomes matter of enjoy- 
ment." — Vol. 1, Chap. I. 

f Hence the peculiar horror of cannibalism from the stronger 
sjTnpathy with our own sensations, and the greater violence 
that is done to it by the sacrile^ous use of what once possessed 
human life and fiH'Jing. 
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with little reniorse, because he has enough and 
to spare in himself: his pulse still beats warm 
and vigorous, while the blood of h moi'C humane 
native of the frozen North would run cold with 
horror at the sight of the stittened corse, and 
this makes him pause before he stops in another 
the gushing source, of wliich he has such feeble 
supplies in himself. The wild Arab of the 
Desert can hardly entertain the idea of death, 
neitlier dreading it for himsolf nor regretting it 
for others. The Italians, Spaniards, and people 
of the .South swarm nlive without being sick or 
aorry at the circumstance: tliey hunt the ac- 
customed prey in each other's tangled locks 
openly in the titreets and on the highways, with- 
out manifesting shame or repugnance : combs 
are au invention of our Northern climes. Now 
I can comprehend this, when 1 look at the 
dirty, dingy, greasy, sun-burnt complexion of 
an Italian peasant or beggar, whose body s«ema 
ulive all over with a sort of tiugUng, oily sen* i 
sation, so that from any given particle of his 
shining skin to the beast " whose name signifies ] 
love*' the transition is but small. This popu- 
lousncss is not luiaccountable where alt teems 
with life, where all is glowing and in motion, 
and every pore tluills with an exuberance of J 
feeling. Not so in the ilcarih uf lift: and spurit, J 
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in the drossy, dry, material texture, the clear 
complexions and fair hair of the Saxon races, 
where the puncture of an insect's sting is a so* 
lution of their personal identity, and the idea 
of life attached to and courting an intimacy 
with them in spite of themselves, naturally pro- 
duces all the revulsions of the most violent an- 
tipathy and nearly drives them out of their wits. 
How well the smooth ivory comb and auburn 
hair agree — while the Greek dandy ^ on entering 
a room, applies his hand to brush a cloud of busy 
stragglers from .his hair like powder, and gives 
himself no more concern about them than about 
the motes dancing in the sun-beams! The dirt 
of the Italians is as it were baked into them, and 
so ingrained as to become a part of themselves, 
and occasion no discontinuity of their being. 

I can forgive the dirt and sweat of a gipsey 
under a hedge, when I consider that the earth 
is his mother, the sun is his father. He hunts 
vermin for food : he is himself hunted like 
vermin for prey. His existence is not one of 
choice, but of necessity. The hungry Arab 
devours the raw shoulder of a horse. This again 
I can conceive. His feverish blood seethes it, 
and the virulence of his own breath carries off 
tlie disagreeableness of the smell. I do not see 
that the horse should be reckoned among un- 
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clean animals, according to any notions I have 
of the matter. The dividing of the hoof or the 
contrary, I should think, has not any thing to 
do with the question. I can understand the 
distinction between beasts of prey and the her- 
bivorous and domestic animals, but the horse is 
tame. The natural distinction between clean 
and unclean animals (which has been sometimes^ 
made into a religious one) I take to depend on 
two circumstances, viz. the claws and bristly 
hide, which generally, though not always, go 
together. One would not wish to be torn in 
pieces instead of making a comfortable meal, 
** to be supped upon'* where we thought of 
supping. With respect to the wolf, the tiger, 
and other animals of the same species, it seems 
a question which of us should devour the other : 
this baulks our appetite by distracting our at- 
tention, and we have so little relish for being 
eaten ourselves, or for the fangs and teeth of 
these shocking animals, that it gives us a dis- 
taste for their whole bodies. The horror we 
conceive at preying upon them arises in part 
from the fear we had of being preyed upon by 
them. No such apprehension crosses the mind 
with respect to the deer, the sheep, the hare — 
** here all is conscience and tender heart.'' 
These gentle creatures (whom we compliment 
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as useful) offer no resistance to the knife, and 
there is therefore nothing shocking or repulsive 
in the idea of devoting them to it. There is 
no confusion of ideas, but a beautiful simplicity 
and uniformity in our relation to each other, 
we as the slayers, they as the slain. A perfect 
understanding subsists on the subject: The 
hair of animals of prey is also strong and bristly, 
and forms an obstacle to our Epicurean designs. 
The calf or fawn is sleek and smooth : the 
bristles on a dog*s or a cat's back are like " the 
quills upon the fretful porcupine," a very im- 
practicable repast to the imagination, that stick 
in the throat and turn the stomach. Who has 
not read and been edified by the account of the 
supper in Gil Bias ? Besides, there is also in 
all probability the practical consideration urged 
by Voltaire's traveller, who being asked " which 
he preferred — black mutton or white ?" replied, 
'* Either, provided it was tender.'* The greater 
rankness in the flesh is however accompanied by 
a corresponding irritability of surface, a tena- 
ciousness,a pruriency, a soreness to attack, and 
not that fine, round, pampered passiveness to 
impressions which cuts up into handsome joints 
and entire pieces without any fidgetty process, 
and with an obvious view to solid, wholesome 
nourishment. Swine's flesh, the abomination 
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of the Jewish law, certainly comes under the 
[ objection here stated ; and the bear with its 
L «haggy fur is only smuggled into the Christian 
I larder as half-brother to the wild hoar, and be- 
I cause from its la/y. lumpish character and ap- 
I pcarance.it seems matter of indifference whether 
' it eats or is ealcn. The horse, with sleek round 

haunches, is fair game, except from custom ; 

and I think I could survive having swallowed 
I part of an ass's foal without being utterly loath- 
Isome to myself'. Mites in a rotten cheese are 
T endurable, from being so small and dry that they 

are scarce distinguishable from the atoms of the 

cheese itself, "so drossy and divisible are they :" 
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* Thumaa Cooper of 3Iaiictie!tt€T, the Me logician and 
pi^tical partisan, tried tlic experiment some years ago, when 
ho invited a number of gentlemen and ulficere cjuurtervd in the 
U)\yn to dine with him on an as»'« fuul instead of a ndfii-huad, 
on the anniversary, of the 30tli of Jauuar}-. The circuniatauee 

wind, aiid gave great offence. Mr. Cooper hud to attend 
a county- meeting soon after at Boiilton-le-Moors, and one of 
the country magintiates coming to the inn for the same jnir- 
poae, and when he wdied " If any one w as in tlie room ?" re- 
ceiving fiir uDBwer — "No one but Mr. Coojierof lluuchcster" 
^-ordered out hin horse and immcdiiitely rude liome ogaiti- 
Soaie verses made on the occasion by Mr- Scarlett and Mr. 
Shejilierd of Oatcacre explained the story thus — 
" Tlie reniuin bow thi* cnme to piuia is 
Hie JuHtice lind heard that Cooper nle nmr* !" 
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but the Lord deliver me from their more thciviqg 
next-door neighboura ! Animals that are jbh4» 
use of as food should either be so smaU as to 
be imperceptible, or else we should dig into the 
quarry of life» hew away the masses, and not 
leave the form standing to reproach us with our 
gluttony and cruelty. I hate to see a rabbit 
trussed, or a hare brought to table in the form 
which it occupied while living : they seem to 
me apparitions of the burrowers in the earth or 
the rovers in the wood, sent to scare away ap- 
petite. One reason why toads and serpents 
are disgusting, is from the way in which they 

• 

run against or suddenly cUog to the skin : the 
encountering them causes a solution of conti- 
nuity, and we shudder to feel a life which is 
not ours in contact with us^ It is this disjointed 
or imperfect sympathy which in the recoil pro- 
duces the greatest antipathy. Sterne asks why 
a sword, which takes away life, may be named 
without offence, though other things, which con- 
tribute to perpetuate it» cannot ? Because the 
idea in the one case is merely painful, and there 
is no mixture of the agreeable to lead the imar 
gination on to a point from which it must make 
a precipitate retreat. The morally indecent 
arises from the doubtful conflict between tempta- 
tion and duty : the physically revolting is the 
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product of allernatc attraction nntl repulsion, of 
partial adiicsiun, or of something that is foreign 
to us sticking cloaer to our persons than wc 
could wish. The nastiest tastes and smells arc 
not the most pungent and painful, but a com- 
pound of sweet and l>itler, of the agreeable and 
disagreeable ; where the sense, having been re- 
laxed and rendered effeminate as it were by the 
first, is unable to contend with the last, faints 
and sinks under it, and has no way of relieving 
itself but by violently throwing off the load that 
oppresses it. Hence loathing and sickness. 
But these hardly ever arise without something 
contradictory or impure in the objects, or unless 
the mind, having oeen invited and prepared to 
be gratified at first, this expectation is turnetl 
to disappointment and disgust. Mere pains, 
mere pleasures do not have this effect, save 
from an excess of the first causing insensibility 
and then a faintness ensues, or of the last, caus- 
ing what is called a surfeit. Sea-sickness has 
8ome analogy to this. It comes on with that iin- 
settled motion of the ship, which takes away the 
ordinary footing or firm hold we have of things, 
and by relaxing our perceptions, unbraces the 
whole nervous system. The giddiness and 
swimming of the head on looking down a pre- 
cipice, when wc are ready with every breath of 
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imagination to topple down into the abya^' haa 
its source in the same uncertain and rapid wlul 
*of the fancy through possible extMues. Thus 
we find that for cases of fainting^ seartficknessy 
&c. a ghMS of brandy is recommended as ^ the 
sovereign'st thing on earth/' because by grap 
pling with the coats of the stomach and bringing 
our sensations to 9^focus^ it does away thafe^ nau- 
seous fluctuation and suspense of ibbling whidi 
is the root of the mischief. I do not kiiow 
whether I make myself intelligible, for the ut» 
most I can pretend is to suggest some v&j 
subtle and remote analogies : but if I have at 
all succeeded in opening up the train of argu- 
ment I intend, it will at least be possible to con- 
ceive how the sanguine Italian is lessl nice in his 
intercourse with material objects, less startled 
at incongruities, less liable to take offence, than 
the more literal and conscientious German, be- 
cause the more headstrong current of his own 
sensations fills up the gaps and '* makes the odds 
all even." He does not care to have his cab- 
bages and sallads washed ten times over, or his 
beds cleared of vermin : he can lend or borrow 
satisfaction from all objects indifferently. The 
air over his head is full of life, of the hum of 
insects ; the grass under his feet rings and is 
loud with the cry of the grasshopper ; innu- 
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nierable green lizards dart from the rocks aud 
sport before Iiiin ; what signifies it if any living 
creature approaches nearer his own person, 
where all U one vital glow? The Indian even 
twines the forked serpent round his hand un- 
harmed, copper-coloured like it, his veins as 
heated; and the Brahmin clierislies life and 
disregards his own person as an act of his 
religion — the religion of lire and of the sun! 
Yet how shall we reconcile to this theory the 
constant ablutions (five times a da^) of the 
Eastern nations, and the squalid customs of some 
Northern people, the dirtiness of the Russians 
and of the Scotch? Superstition may perhaps 
account for the one, and poverty and burbarism 
for the other*. 

Xaziness has a great deal to do in the question, 
and this again is owing to a state of feeling suf- 
ficient to itself, and rich in enjoyment without 
the help of action. Clothilde (the finest and 
darkest of the Gensano girls) fixes herself at her 

I * What n plnguc IMoscs had witli his Jews to muke tht-ii) 

m*' reform ami live clvaiily!" To this day (scconling to a 

Icnmcd traveller) the Jetvs, wUeruver scattered, liave an aver- 

(ion to ngricultiire ntiil almost to its prcMlucta ; and a Jewish 

girl will refuse to nccejit a flower — if you offer hei a pit-w of 

[ money, of jewellery or embroidery, she knows well cnotigh 

I'wliat to make uf the proffered courtesy. See Hac^utl't Tn- 

\ ml* iit CarfMilhiit, Sie. 
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door about neon (;vrhen her dixy's work ia done) i 
her smile reflects back the brightness of the 
sun^ she darts upon a little girl with a <diU4 ifl 
her arms, nearly overtuma both, devours it with 
kisseSf and then resumes her poattjum at the 
door, with her hands behind her back en4 her 
shoes down at heel. This slattemliness md 
negligence is the more remarkable in ao fine e 
girl, and one whose ordinary costume ia a gor* 
geous picture, but it is a part of the cherecterj 
her dress would never have been so rich, if she 
could take more pains about it~they heve ne 
nervous or fidgetty feeling whether e thhig i| 
coming offer not : all their sensations, as it were, 
sit loose upon them. Their clothes are no part 
of themselves, — they even fling their limbs about 
as if they scarcely belonged to them ; the heat 
in summer requires the utmost freedom and 
airiness (which becomes a habit), and they have 
nothing tight-bound or strait-laced about their 
minds or bodies. The same girl in winter (for 
** dull, cold winter does inhabit here" also) 
would have a scaldaktto (an earthen pan with 
coals in it) dangling at- her wrists for four 
months together, without any sense of incum- 
brance or distraction, or any other feeling but 
of the heat it communicated to her hands. She 
does not mind its chilling the rest of her body 
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ufiguring lier hands, making hiir lingers 
look like " long purples" — these children of 
nature " take the good the Gods provide 
them," and trouble themselves little about con- 
sequences or appearances. Their self-will is 
much stronger than their vanity — they have as 
little curiosity about others as concern for their 
good opinion. Two Italian peasants talking by 
the roadside will not so much as turn their 
heads to look at an English carriage that is 
passing. They have no interest except in what 
is personal, sensual. Hence they have as little 
tenaciousness on the score of property as in the 
acquisition of ideas. They want neither. Their 
good spirits are food, clothing, and books to 
them. They are fond of comfort too, but iheir 
notion of it differs from ours — ours consists in 
accumulating the means of enjoyment, thein 
in being free to enjoy, in the dear Jar niente. 
What need have they to encumber themsdves 
with furniture or wealth or business, when all 
ihey require (for tlie most part) is air, a bunch 
of grapes, bread, and stone-walls ? The Italians, 
generally speaking, have nothing, do nothing, 
want nothing, — to the surprise of foreigners, 
who ask how they live ? The men are too lazy 
to be thieves, the women to be something else, 
lite dependence of the Swiss and English on 
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their comforts, that is, on all 'Vappiiiiioai johI 
means to boot,*' as* helps to eiqcjmtat 6t lam^ 
drances to annoyance, makes them not* onfy 
eager to procure diffisrent objects afmctaamm^ 
dation and luxury, but makes them take such 
pains in their preservation and embellishment^ 
and pet them so when acquired. ** A man/' 
says Yorick, ^^ finds an apple, spits upon it, and 
calls it his.'' The more any one finds himsdf 
clinging to material objects for existence or 
gratification, the more he will take a personal 
interest in them, and the more will be dean, 
repair, polish, scrub,' scour, and tug at them 
without end, as if it were his own soul that he 
was keeping clear from spot or blemish. A 
Swiss dairy-maid scours the very heart out of a 
wooden pail ; a scullion washes the taste as well 
as the worms out of a dish of brocoli. The 
wenches are in like manner neat and clean in 
their own persons, but insipid. The most coarse 
and ordinary furniture in Switzerland has more 
pains bestowed upon it to keep it in order, than 
the finest works of art in Italy. There the pic* 
tures are sufiered to moulder on the walls ; and 
the Claudes in the Doria Palace at Rome are 
black with age and dirt. We set more store by 
them in England, where we have scarce any 
other sunshine ! At the common inns on this* 
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side the Simploii, the very sheets have a charac- 
ter Cor whiteness to lose : the rods and testers 
of the beds are hke a peeled wand. On the op- 
posite side you are thankful when you are not 
shown into an apartment resembling a three- 
stalled stable, with horse-cloths for coverlids to 
hitle the dirt, and beds of horse-hair or withered 
leaves as harbourage for vermin. The moie, 
the merrier ; the dirtier, the warmer ; live and 
let live, seem maxims inculcated by the climate. 
Wherever things are not kept carefully apart 
from foreign admixtures and contamination, the 
distinctions of property itself will not, I con- 
ceive, be held exceedingly sacred. This feeling 
is strong as the passions are weak. A people 
that ai'e remarkable for cleanliness, will be so 
for industry, for honesty, for avarice, and vice 
versa. The Italians cheat, steal, rob ("when 
they think it worth their while to do so) with 
licensed impunity : the Swiss, who feel the 
value of property, and L-ibour incessantly to ac- 
quire it, are afraid to lose it. At Brigg I first 
heanl the cry of watchmen at night, which I had 
not heard for many months. I was reminded 
of the traveller who after wandering in remote 
countries saw a gallows near at hand, and knew 
by this circumstance that he approached tliv 
confines oi' civiliiintion. The police in Italy b 
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both secret and severe, but it is dfreoted dhidljr 
to political and not to civil matten; Bdtriot 
sighs are heaved unheard in the dungtons q£SL 
Angelo: the Neapolitan bandit breaftes Ae 
free air of his native mountains ! 

It may bj this time be conjectured nhf 
Catholics are less cleanly than Fjrotestants» be- 
cause in fact they are less scnipulous, and awal^ 
low whatever is set before them in matters of 
faith as well as other things. Protestant^, ia 
such, are captious and scrutinising, tiy to pkk 
holes and find fault,---have a dry, meagre, penu-* 
rious imagination. Catholics are buoyed up over 
doubts and difficulties by a greater redundance 
of fancy, and make religion subservient to a 
sense of enjoyment The one are for detecting 
and weeding out all corruptions and abuses in 
doctrine or worship : the others enrich theirs 
with the dust and cobwebs of antiquity, and 
think their ritual none the worse for the tarnish 
of age. Those of the Catholic Communion are 
willing to take it for granted that every thing 
is right ; the professors of the Reformed religion 
have a pleasure in believing that every thing is 
wrong, in order that they may have to set it right. 
In morals, again, Protestants are more precise 
than their Catholic brethren. The creed of the 
latter absolves them of half their duties, of all 
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those tliut are a clog on their inclinations, atone? 
for all slips, anil patches up all dcficieocies. But 
though this may make tliem less censorious 
and sour, I am not sure that it renders them 
less in earnest in the part they do perform. 
When more is left to freedom of choice, per- 
haps the service that is voluntary will be purer 
and more efiectual. That whicli is not so may 
as well be done by proxy; ur if it does not 
come from the heart, may be suffered to exhale 
merely from the lips. If less is owing in this 
case to u dread of vice and fear of shame, more 
wilt proceed from a love of vii tiie, free from the 
least sinister construction. It is asserted that 
Italian women are more gross ; 1 can believe 
it, and that they arc at the same time more re- 
fined than others. Their religion is ia the same 
manner more sensual : but is it not to the full 
aa visionary and imaginative as any? 1 have 
heard Italian women say things that others 
would not — it does not therefore follow tliat 
they would do them : partly because the know- 
ledge of vice that makes it familiar renders it 
indifferent ; and because the same masculine 
tone of thinking that enables them to confront 
vice, may raise them above it into a higher 
spliere of sentiment. If their senses are more 
inllamniablc, their passions (and their love of 
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virtue and of religion among the rest) may glow 
with proportionable ardoun Indeed the truest 
virtue is that which is least susceptible of con- 
tamination from its opposite* I may admire a 
Raphael, and yet not swoon at sight of a daub. 
Why should there not be the same taste in 
morals as in pictures or poems i Granting that 
vice has more votaries here, at least it has fewer 
mercenary ones, and this is no trifling advan- 
tage. As to manners, the Catholics must be 
allowed to carry it over aU the world. The 
better sort not only say nothing to- give you 
pain ; they say nothing of others that it would 
give them pain to hear repeated. Scandal and 
tittle-tattle are long banished from good society. 
After all, to be wise is to be humane. What 
would our English blue-stockings say to this? 
The fault and the excellence of Italian society 
is, that the shocking or disagreeable is not sup- 
posed to have an existence in the nature of 
things*. 

* The dirt and oomparative want of conveniences among 
Catholics is often attributed to the number of their Saints' 
days and festivals^ which divert them from labour^ and give 
them an idle and disorderly turn of mind. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL OF REFORM; 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A RATIONALIST AND A 

SENTIMENTALIST. 



J2. What is it you so particularly object to 
this school ? Is there any thing so very ob- 
noxious in the doctrine of Utility, which they 
profess ? Or in the design to bring about the 
greatest possible good by the most efficacious 
and disinterested means? 

S. Disinterested enough, indeed : since their 
plan seems to be to sacrifice every individual 
comfort for the good of the whole. Can they 
find out no better way of making human life 
run smooth and pleasant, than by drpng up the 
brain and curdling the blood ? I do not want 
society to resemble a Living Skekton^ whatever 
these ** Job's Comforters" may do. They are 
like the fox in the fable — they have no feeling 
themselves, and would persuade others to do 
without it. Take away the duke of the poet. 
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and I do pot see what is to become of the utikm * 
It is the common error of the hnmlm mind» of 
forgetting the end in the means. 

jB. I see you are at your SentimentaUties again. 
Pray, tell me, is it not their having applied this 
epithet to some of your favourite speculations, 
that has excited this sudden burst of spleen 
against them ? 

S. At least I cannot retort this phrase on 
those printed circulars which they throw down 
areas and fasten under knockers.. But pass on 
for that. Answer me then, what is there agree- 
able or ornamental in human life that they do 
not explode with fanatic rage ? What is there 
sordid and cynical that they do not eagerly catch 
at ? What is there that delights others that does 
not disgust them ? What that disgusts others 
with which they are not delighted ? I cannot 
think that this is owing to philosophy, but to a 
sinister bias of mind ; inasmuch as a marked 
deficiency of temper is a more obvious way of 
accounting for certain things than an entire 
superiority of understanding. The Ascetics of 
old thought they were doing God good service 
by tormenting themselves and denying others 
the most innocent amusements. Who doubts 
now that in this (armed as they were with texts 
and aulhorities and awful denunciations) they 
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were really actuated by a morose and envious 
disposition, that had no capacity for enjoyment 
itself or felt a malicious repugnance to the idea 
of it in any one else ? What in them took tlie 
garb of religion, with us puts on the semblance 
of philosoptiy ; and instead of dooming the heed- 
less and refractory to hell-fire or the terrors of 
purgatory, our modern polemics set their dis- 
ciples in the stocks of Utility, or throw all the 
elegant arts and amiable impulses of humanity 
into the Limbo of Political Economy. 

R. 1 cannot conceivewhat possible connection 
there can be between the weak and mischievous 
enthusiasts you speak of, and tlie most enlight- 
ened reasoners of the nineteenth century. They 
would laugh at such a comparison. 

S. Self-knowledge is the last thing which I 
should lay to the charge oi' soi-dimnt philoso- 
phers; but a man may be a bigot without a 
particle of religion, a monk or an Inquisitor in 
a plain coat and professing the most liberal 
opinion!!. 

R. You still deal, aa usual, in idle sarcasms 
and flimsy generalities. Will you descend to 
particulars, and state facts before you draw in- 
ferences from them ? 

•SI In the first place then, they are mostly 
Scotchmen — lineal descendants of the Cove- 
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nantei's and Cameroniaos, and inspired 

the true John Knox zeal for mutilating and 

defacing the carved work of the sanctuary— 

jB. Hold, hold — this is vulgar prejudice and 
personality — 

S. But it's the fact, and I thought you called 
for facts. Do you imagine if I hear a fellow in 
Scotland abusing the Author of Waverley, who 
has five hundred hearts beating in his bosora, 
because there is no Religion in his works^ and 
a fellow in Westminster doing the same thing 
because there is no Political Economy in them, 
that any thing will prevent me from supposing 
that this is virtually the same Scotch pedlar 
with his pack of Utility at his back» whether 
he deals in tape and stays or in drawling com- 
pilations of history and reviews ? 

B. 1 did not know you had such an affection 
for Sir Walter 

S. I said the Author of JVaterley. Not to 
like him would be not to love myself or human 
nature, of which he has given so many interest- 
ing specimens: though for the sake of that 
same human nature, I have no liking to Sir 
Walter. Those " few and recent writers," on 
the contrary, who by their own account " have 
discovered the true principles of the greatest 
happiness to the greatest numbers," are easily 
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reconciled to the Tory and the bigot, because 
they here feel a certain superiority over him ; 
but they cannot forgive the great historian of 
life and niHnners, becauite he has enlarged our > 
sympathy with human happiness beyond their i 
pragmatical limits. They are not even " good 
haters :" for they hate not what degrades and 
afflicts, but what consoles and elevatea the 
mind. Their plan is to hlocA out human hap- 
piness wherever they see a practicable opening 
to it. 

R. But perhaps their notions of happiness 
differ from yours. They think it should be re- 
gulated by the doctrine of Utility. Whatever 
is incompatible with this, they regard as spuriotM 
and false, and acorn all base compromises and 
temporary palliatives. 

S. Yes; just as the religious fanatic thinks 
there is no salvation out of the pale of his own 
communion, and damns without scruple every 
appearance of virtue and piety beyond it. Poor 
David Deans ! how would he have been sur- 
prised to see all his follies — his " right-hand 
defections and his left-hand compliances," and 
his contempt for human learning, blossom again 
in a knot of sophists and professed Ukiminh! 
Such persons are not to be treated as philoso* 
pbcrs and metaphysicians, but as conceited sec- 
r p « 
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taries and ignorant mechanics. In neither case 
is the intolerant and proscribing spirit a deduc- 
tion of pure reason, indifferent to consequences^ 
but the dictate of presumption, prejudice, and 
spiritual pride, or a strong desire in the elect 
to narrow the privilege of salvation to as small 
a circle as possible, and in ^* a few and recent 
writers" to have the whole field of happiness 
and argument to themselves. The enthusiasts 
of old did all they could to strike the present ex« 
istence from under our feet to give us another— 
to annihilate our natural affections and worldly 
vanities, so as to conform us to the likeness of 
God : the modern sciolists offer us Utopia in lieu 
of our actual enjoyments; for warm flesh and 
blood would give us a head of clay and a heart of 
steel, and conform us to their own likeness — '* a 
consummation not very devoutly to be wished ! " 
Where is the use of getting rid of the trammels 
of superstition and slavery, if we are imme- 
diately to be handed over to these new ferrets 
and inspectors of a Police-Philosophy ; who pay 
domiciliary visits to the human mind, catechise 
an expression, impale a sentiment, put every 
enjoyment to the rack, leave you not a moment's 
ease or respite, and imprison all the faculties in 
a round of cant-phrases — the Shibboleth of a 
party ? They are far from indulging or even 
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tolerating the strain of exulting enthusiasm ex- 
pressed by Spenser : — 

'^ What more felicity can Ml to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty^ 
And to be lord of all the works of nature P 
To reign in the air frmn earth to highest iky» 
To feed on flowers and weeds of glorious feature. 
To taste whatever thing doth please the eye ? 
Who rests not pleased with such happiness. 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness !" 

Without air or light, they grope their way un- 
der-ground, till they are made " fierce with 
dark keeping*:" their attention, confined to 
the same dry, hard, mechanical subjects, which 
they have not the power nor the will to ex- 
change for others, frets and corrodes; and 
soured and disappointed, they wreak their spite 
and mortification on all around them. 

R. I cannot but think your imagination runs 
away with your candour. Surely the writers 
you are so ready to inveigh against labour hard 
to correct errors and reform grievances. 

S. Yes ; because the one afibrds exercise for 
their vanity, and the other for their spleen. 
They are attracted by the odour of abuses, and 
regale on fancied imperfections. But do you 
suppose they like any thing else better than 

* Lord Bacon, in speaking of the Schoolmen. 
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they do the Government ? Are they on any 
better terms with their own fiimiliefl or inen^ ? 
Do they not make the lives of Bvety one 
they come near a torment to them^ with their 
pedantic notions and captious egotism? Do 
they not quarrel with their neighbours^ pla- 
card their opponents, supplant those on their 
own side of the question? Are they not 
equally at war with the rich and the poor ? 
And having failed (for the present) in thenr 
project of cashiering kings^ do they not give 
scope to their troublesome, overbearing hu- 
mour, by taking upon them to mub and lec^ 
ture the poor gratis ? Do they not wish to ex* 
tend *Uhe greatest happiness to the greatest 
numbers,'' by putting a stop to population-^to 
relieve distress by withholding charity, to re- 
medy disease by shutting up hospitals ? Is it 
not a part of their favourite scheme, their nos- 
trum, their panacea, to prevent the miseries and 
casualties of human life by extinguishing it in 
the birth ? Do they not exult in the thought 
(and revile others who do not agree to it) of 
plucking the crutch from the cripple, and tear- 
ing off the bandages from the agonized limb? 
Is it thus they would gain converts, or make an 
effectual stand against acknowledged abuses, 
by holding up a picture of the opposite side. 
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the most sordid, squalid, liartili, and repulsive, _ 
that narrow reasoning, a want of imagination, || 
and a profusion of bile can make it? There i» 
not enough of evil already in the world, but we 
must harden our feelings against the miseries 
that daily, hourly, present themselves to our no- 
tice, and set our face* against every thing that 
promises to afford any one the least gratification 
or pleasure. Tiiis is their idea of a perfect corn- 
moiiweallh : where each luemberperforms his part 
in the machine, tiking care of himself, and DO 
more concerned about iiis neighbours, than the \ 1 
iron and wood-work, the pegs and naila in a , 
spinning«jenny. Good screw ! good wedge ! 
good ten-penny nail! Are they really in ear- 
nest, or are they bribed, partly by their iole- 
rests, partly by the unfortunate bias of ihetr 
minds, to play the game into the adversary'* 
hands? It looks like it; and the Government 
give them "good mlladei" — Mr. Blackwood 
pats them on the hack — Mr. Canning grants 
an interview and plays the amiable — Mr. Hul>- 
liouse keeps the peace. One o^ them has a place 
at the India- House: but then nothing is said 
against the India-Mouse, though the poor and 
pious Old Lady sweats and almost swoons at 
the conversations which her walls are doomed 
to hear, but of which she is ashatoed ko com- 
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plain. One triumph of the Sckaol is to throw Old 
Ladies into hysterics* ! The obvious {I should 
9till hope not the intentional) ^ect of the West- 
minster tactics is to put every volunteer on the 
same side hors de combat, who is not a zealot 
of the strictest sect of those they call Political 
Economists ; to come behind you with dastard, 
cold-blooded malice, and trip up the heels of 
those stragglers whom their friends and patrons 
in the Quarterly have left still standing ; to strip 
the cause of Reform (out of seeming afiection 
to it) of every thing like a mk-atliance with ele- 
gance^ taste, decency, common sense, or polite 
literature, (as their fellow labourers in the same 
vineyard had previously endeavoured to do out 
of acknowledged hatred) — to disgust the friends 
of humanity, to cheer its enemies; and for the 
sake of indulging their unbridled dogmatism, 
envy and uncharitableness, to leave nothing in- 
termediate between the Ultra-Toryism of the 
courtly scribes and their own Ultra-Radicalism 

* This is not confined to the Westminster. A certain 
Talking Potatoe, (who is now one of the props of Church and 
State,) when he first came to this country^ used to firigfaten 
some respectable old gentlewomen, who invited him to sup- 
per, by asking for a slice of the " leg of the Saviour," meaning 
a leg of Lamb ; or a bit of " the Holy Ghost pie," meaning 
a pigeon-pie on the table. Ill-nature and impertinence are the 
same in all schools. 
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— between the extremes of practical wrong and 
impracticable right. Their, our antagonists will 
be very well satisfieil with this division of the 
spoil : — ^give them the earth, and any one who 
chooses may take possession of the moon for 
them! 

R. Yon allude to their attacks on the Edin- 
burgh Review? 

S. And to their articles on Scott's Novels, 
on Hospitals, on National Distress, oil Moore's 
Life of Sheridan, and on every subject of taste, 
feeling, or common humanity. Sheridan, in 
particular, is termed "an unsuccessful adven- 
turer." How gently this Jacobin jargon will 
fuW on ears polite ! This is what they call at- 
tacking principles and sparing persons: they 
spare the persons indeed of men in power (who 
have places to give away), and attack the cha- 
racters of tiie dead or tlie unsuccessful with 
impunity ! Sheridan's brilliant talents, his ge- 
nius, his wit, liis political Srmness (which all but 
they admire) draw forth no passing tribute of 
admiration ; his errors, his misfortunes, and his 
death (which all but they deplore) claim no 
pity. This indeed would be to understand tile 
doctrine of Utility to very little purpose, if it 
did not at the lirst touch weed from the breast 
every amiable weakness and imperfect virtue, 
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which had--^never taken root there. But they 
make up for their utter want of sympatiiy with. 
the excellences or failings of others by a pixqioiw 
ttonable self-sufficiency. Sheridan, Fox, and 
Burke were mere tyros and school-boys in po- 
litics compared to them, who are the '' mightj 
land-marks of these latter times*'— -ignorant of 
those principles of ^ the greatest happiness to 
the greatest numbers,^ which aftm and recent 
writers have promulgated. It is one way of 
raising a pure and l(^y enthusiasm, as to the 
capacities of the human mind, to scorn all that 
has gone before us. Rather say, this dwelling 
with over-acted disgust on common frailties, and 
turning away with impatience from the bright- 
est points of character, is *' a discipline of hu- 
manity/' which should be confined as much as 
possible to the Westminster School. Believe 
me, their theories and their mode of enforcing 
them stand in the way of reform : their philo- 
sophy is as little addressed to the head as to the 
heart — ^it is fit neither for man nor beast. It is 
not founded on any sympathy with the secret 
yearnings or higher tendencies of man's nature, 
but on a rankling antipathy to whatever is al- 
ready best. Its object is to offend — its glory 
to find out and wound the tenderest part. What 
is not malice, is cowardice, and not candour. 
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Tliey attack the weak and spare the strong, ta 
indulge their offidousness and add to their se\f' 
importance. Nothing is said in the AVestminster 
Review of the treatment of Mr. Buckingham by 
the East India Company : it might lessen the 
writer's sphere oj'ulitili/, as Mr. Hall goes from 
Leicester to Bristol to sai-e more souls ! They 
do not grapple with the n<^'h to wrest his Eiipcn 
fliitties fron] him (in this they might be foiled) 
but trample on the poor (a safe and pick-than! 
ofHce) and wrench his pittance from him witi 
their logical instruments and lying arguments. 
I^ttheirsystemsuccecd.asthey pretend it would, 
and diffuse comfort and happiness around ; and 
tlicy would immediately turn against it as efie 
niinate, insipid, and sickly ; for their tastes an< 
understandings arc too strongly braced to en- 
dure any hut the most unpalatable trutlis and 
Uie bitterest ingredients. Their bcne6ts are 
extracted by the Cajsarean operation. Their 
happiness, in short, is that — which will never be; 
just as their receipt for a popular article in a 
newspaper or review, is one that will never 
\\e read. Their articles are never read, and 
if they are not popular, no others ought to 
be so. The more any flimsy stuff is read 
and admired, and the more service it does 
to the sale of a journal, so much the more 
docs it debauch the pubhc tnste, and rendi 
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it averse to their dry and solid 
This is why they complain of the patronage of 
my SentmentaUties as one of the sins of the 
Edinburgh Review ; and why they themselves 
are determined to drench the town with the 
most unsavoury truths, without one drop of 
honey to sweeten the gall. Had they felt the 
least regard to the ultimate success of their 
principles— of " the greatest happiness to the 
greatest numbers," though giving pain mi^t 
be one paramount and primary motive, they 
would have combined this object with something 
like the comfort and accommodation of their un- 
enlightened readers. 

72. I see no ground for this philippic, except 
in your own imagination. 

S. Tell me, do they not abuse poetry, paint- 
ing, music ? Is it, think you, for the pain or 
the pleasure these things give ? Or because they 
are without eyes, ears, imaginations ? Is that 
an excellence in them, or the fault of these arts? 
Why do they treat Shakespcar so cavalierly ? 
Is there any one they would set up against 
him — any Sir Richard Blackmore they patron- 
ise ; or do they prefer Racine, as Adam Smith 
did before them ? Or what are we to under- 
stand ? 

R* I can answer for it, they do not wish to 
pull down Shakespear in order to set up Racine 
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on ilie ruins of his reputation. 1'liey think I 
Httle indeed of Raciuc. 

6'. Or of Moliere cither, I suppow? 

Ji. Not much. 

S. And yet these two contributed something 
to " the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
bers i" that is, to the amusement and deHght of . 
a whole nation fur tlie last century and a half. ] 
But that goes for uotliiiig in the system of j 
Utility, which is satisfied with nothing short ofl 
the good of the whole. Such benefactors of the f 
species, as .Shakespear,llacine, and Moliere, wha I 
sympatliised with human character and feeling 1 
in their finest and liveliest moods, can expect] 
little favour from "those few and recent writers,"' 
who scorn the Muse, and whose philosophy nM 
a dull antitliesis to iiuman nature. Unhappy Jj^ 
they who lived before their time ! Oh ! age of 
Louis XIV. and of Charles II., ignorant of the 
Je He sfais quoi and of die s^avoir z'ivre .' Oh ! 
Paris built (till now) of mud ! Athens, Kome, 
Susa, Babylon, Palmyra — barbarous structures 
of a barbarous period — hide your diminished 
heads! Ye fens and dykes of Holland, ye mines 
of Mexico, what are ye worth ! Oh ! bridges 
raised, palaces adorned, cities built, ticlds cul- 
tivated without skill or science, how came yih 
to exist till now ! Oh ! pictures, statues, teai4 
pies, altars, hearths, the poet's verse, and s(k1 
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lemn-breathing airs, are ye not an inndt on the 
great principles of ^* a few and recent writaers ?'' 
How came ye to exist without their leaive ? Oh ! 
Arkwright, unacquainted with spinning-jennies! 
Ob, Sir Robert Peel, unversed in calico-print- 
ing ! Oh ! generation of upstarts, what good 
could have happened before your time ! What 
ill can happen after it ? 

R. But at least you must allow the import- 
ance of first principles ? 

5. Much as I respect a dealer in marine 
stores, in old rags and iron : both the goods 
and the principles are generally stolen* I see 
advertised in the papers — ^' Elements of Poli- 
tical Economy, by James Mill," and '^ Principles 
of Political Economy, by John MaccuUoch/' 
Will you tell me in this case, whose are the First 
Principles ? which is the true Simon Pure ? 

'* Strange ! that such difference there should be 
'Twixt Tweedle^dum and TweedU-dee r* 

jR. You know we make it a rule to discoun- 
tenance every attempt at wit, as much as the 
world in general abhor a punster. 

S. By your using the phrase, *' attempts at 
wit,** it would seem that you admit there is a 
true and a false wit ; then why do you confound 
the distinction ? Is this logical, or even politic ? 

22. The difference is not worth attending to. 
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tS. Still, I suppose, you have a great deal of 
this quality, if you chose to exeit it ? 

Ji. I fancy not much. 

S, And yet you take upon you to ilespise i 
1 have sometimes thought that the great pro- 
fessors of the modem philosophy were hardly 
siocere in the contempt they express for poetry, 
painting, music, and the Fine Arts in general — 
that they were private amateurs and prodigious 
proficients under the rose, and, like other lovers, 

hid their passion as a weakness — that Mr. M 

turned a harrel-organ — that Mr. 1* 

hied delightfully— that Mr. PI — had a maad 
script tragedy by him, called " The Last Maq 
which be withheld from the public, not to cot 
promise the dignity of philosophy by affbrdiaj 
any one tlic smallest actual satisfaction durioj 
the term of his natural life. 

R. Oh, no! you are quite mistaken in I 
supposition, if you are at all serious in it. 
far from being proficients, or having wasted tbi 
time in these trifling pursuits, I believe not one 
of the persons you have named has the least 
taste or capacity for them, or any idea corres* 
ponding to them, except Mr. Benthatn, who is 
fond of music, and says, with his usual bon- 
hommic (which seems to increase with his age) 
that he does not sec* why others should not find 
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an agreeable recreation in poetiy' and paint* 
ing*. 

S. You are sure this cynical humour of theirs 
is not affectation, at least ? 

R. I am quite sure of it* 

S. Then I am sure it is intolerable presump- 
tion in them to think their want of taste and 
knowledge qualifies them to judge (excathedrd) 
of these Arts ; or is a standard by which to 
measure the degree of interest which others do 
or ought to take in them. It is the height of 
impertinence, mixed up with a worse principle^ 
As to the excesses or caprices of posthumous 
fame, like other commodities, it soon finds its 
level in the market. Detur optima is a tolerably 
general rule. It is not of forced or factitious 
growth. People would not trouble their heads 
about Sbakespear, if he had given them no plea- 
sure, or cry him up to the skies, if he had not 
first raised them there. The world are not 
gratefuiyor nothing. Shakespear, it is true, had 

* One of them has printed a poem entitled '' Rhodope ;" 
which, however, does not show the least taste or capacity for 
poetry, or any idea corresponding to it. Bad poetry serves to 
prove the existence o£good. If all poetry were like Rhodope, 
the philosophic author might fulminate his anathemas against 
it (floods of ghastly, livid ire) as long as he pleased : but if 
this were poetry, there would be no occasion for so much anger : 
no one would read it or think any thing of it ! 
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the misfortune to be born before our time, and 
is not one of " those few and recent writers," 
who monopolize all true greatness and wisdom 
(though not the reputation of it) to themselves. 
He need not, however, he treated with con- 
tumely on this account: the instance might be 
passed over as a soUtary one. We shall have a 
thousand Political Economists, before we have 
another Shakespear. 

R. Your mode of arriving at conclusions is 
very different, I confess, from the one to which 
I have been accustomed, and is too wild and 
desultory for me to follow it. Allow me to 
ask in my turn. Do you not admit Utility to 
be the test of morals, as Reason is the test of 
Utility ? 

S. Pray, what definition have you (in the 
School) of Reason and of Utility ? 

R. Nay, they require no definition ; the mean- 
ing of both is obvious. 

S. Indeed, it is easy to dogmatize without 
definitions, and to repeat broad assertions with- 
out understanding them. Nothing is so conve- 
nient as to begin with gravely assuming our own 
infallibility, and we can then utter nothing but 
oracles, of course. 

R. What is it you understand by Reason ? 

S. It is your business to answer the question ; 
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but 8tiU» if you choose^ I inll take: the iomt^ 
upon myself, and interpret for yoQ» 

JL I have no objectiont if you do it fiiirly. 

& You sliall yourself be judge. Reason, with 
I most pec^le^ means ^eir own opinion ; and I do 
not findyour firiendaa particular exception to the 
rule* Their dogmatical tone, their arrogance, 
their supercilious treatment of the pretensions of 
others, their vulgar conceit and satisfaction in 
their own peculiar tenets, so far from conviqcing 
me that they are right, convince me that they 
must bf3 wrong (except by accident, or by me- 
chanically parrotting others) ; for no <Mie ever 
thought for himself, or looked attentively at 
truth and nature, that did not feel his own in- 
sufficiency and the difficulty and delicacy of his 
task.\^ Self-knowledge is the first step to wis- 
dom.^ The Rational Dissenters (who took this 
title as a characteristic distinction, and who pro- 
fessed an entire superiority over prejudice and 
superstition of all sorts,) were as little disposed 
to have their opinions called in question as any 
people I ever knew. One of their preachers 
thanked God publicly for having given them a 
liberal religion. So your School thank God in 
their hearts for having given them a liberal phi^ 
losophy : though what with them passes for libe- 
ral is considered by the rest of the world as very 
much akin to illiberality. 
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R. May I beseech you to come to the point 
at once ? 

S. We shall he there soon enough, without 
hurrying. Reason, I conceive, in the sense that 
you would appeal to it, may signify any one of 
three things, all of them insufhcient as teats and 
standards of moral sentiment, or (if that word 
displeases) of moral conduct: — I. Abstract 
truth, as distinct from local impressions or in- 
dividual partialities; ^. Calm, inflexible self- 
will, as distinct from passion ; 3. Dry matter 
of fact or reality, as distinct from sentimentatity 
or poetry. 

Ja, Let me hear your objections; but do 
for once adhere to the track you have chalked 
out. 

S. " Thereafter as it happens." You may 
drag your grating go-cart of crude assumptions 
and heavy paralogisms along your narrow iron 
rail-way, if you please : but let me diverge down 
" primrose paths," or break my neck over pre- 
cipices, as I think proper. 

Ji. Take your own course. AwU/uimanmutt 
have his waif. You demur, if I apprehend you 
right, to founding moral rectitude on tlie mere 
dictates of the Understanding. This I grant 
to be the grand arcanum of the doctrine of 
o gS 
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Utility. I desire to know what other founda- 
tion for morals you will find so solid ? 

S. I know of none so flimsy. W^at ! would 
you suspend aU the natural and private affec- 
tions on the mere logical deductions of the 
\Understandingf and exenterate the former of 
all the force, tenderness^ and constancy they 
derive from habit, local nearness or imme- 
diate sympathy, because the last are contrary 
to the q>eculative reason of the thing ? I am 
afraid such a speculative morality will end in 
speculation, or in something worse* Ant I to 
feel no more for a friend or a relative (say) 
than for an inhabitant of China or of the Moon, 
because, as a matter of argument, or setting 
aside their connection with me, and considered 
absolutely in themselves, the objects are, per- 
haps, of equal value ? Or am I to screw myself 
up to feel as much for the Antipodes (op God 
knows who) as for my next-door neighbours, 
by such a forced intellectual scale ? The last 
is impossible; and the result of the attempt 
will be to make the balance even by a diminu- 
tion of our natural sensibility, instead of an uni- 
versal and unlimited enlargement of our phi- 
losophic benevolence. The feelings cannot be 
made to keep pace with our bare knowledge of 
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existence or of truth ; nor can the affections be 
dlBJoined from the impressions of time, place, 
and circumstance, without destroying their vital 
principle. Yet, without the sense of pleasure 
and pain, I do not see what becomes of the 
theory of Utility, which first reduces every 
thing to pleasure and pain, and then tramples 
upon and crushes these by its own sovereign 
will. The effect of this system is, like the 
touch of the torpedo, to chill and paralyse. 
We, notwithstanding, find persons acting upon 
it with exemplary coolness and self-complacency. 
One of these *' subtilised savages" informs an- 
other who drops into his shop that news is come 
of the death of his eldest daughter, adding, as 
matter of boast — *' I am the only person in the 
house who will eat any dinner to-day : theif do 
not understand the doctrine of Utility .'" I per- 
ceive this illustration is not quite to your taste. 

R. Is it any thing more than the old doctrine 
of the Stoics? 

S. I thought the system had been wholly new 
— the notable project of a " few and recent 
writers." I could furnish you witli another 
parallel passage in the Hypochite ". 

*" Olti J^dy Lambert, C'Om<f,comt: I wltih you would fuUnnv 
l>r. CantwcU'a p^c«^pu. wIiok pntcUn ia confumiiitilf Ui what 
he Uachra. Virluutus tniui .'•— vbovi; ull Manual rrgnnbi. br 
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JRf Iftitnotaswell»onaiijijiteni»toBuppre8S 
the indolgenee cf inordinate grief and violent 
passion, that is as useless to the dead as it is 
hurtful to the living ? 

8. If we could indulge our alEections while 
they run on smoothly, and discard them from 
our breasts the instant they fail of their objects^ 
it ntiight be well. But the feelings, the habitual 
and rooted sentiments of the soul, are not the 
creatures of choice or of a fimdful theory. To 
take the utmost possible interest in an object^ 
and be utterly and instantaneously indifierent 
to the loss of it, is not exactly in the order of 
human nature. We may blunt or extiq)ate our 
feelings altogether with proper study and pains, 
by ill-humour, conceit, and affectation^ but not 
make them the playthings of a verbal paradox. 
I fancy if Mr. ' had lost a hundred pounds 

considers the world merely as a collection of dirt and pebble- 
stones. How has he weaned me from temporal connexions ! 
My heart is now set upon nothing sublunary ; and^ I thank 
Heaven^ I am so insensible to every thing in this vile worlds 
that I could see you^ my son, my dau^iters^ my brothers, my 
grandchildren, all expiro be&re ma, and mind it no move than 
the going out of so many snuflb of a candle. 

" Charlotte. Upon my word, madam, it is a very humane 
disposition you have been able to arrive at, and your fiunily is 
much obliged to the Doctor for hi» in8truction8.'*-->AcT 11. 

SCBNX 1. 
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by a bail debt, or if a lump of soot bad fallen 
into Iiis broth, it would have spoiled his dinner. 
The doctrine of Utility would not have come 
to his aid here. It is reserved for great and 
trying occasions ; or serves as an excuse for not 
affecting grief which its professors do not feel. 
So much for reason against passion. 

R. But if they do not possess all the softness 
and endearing charities of private life, they have 
the firmness and unflinching hardihood of pa- 
triotism and devotion to tlie public cause. 

S. That is wliat 1 have yet to learn. They 
are a kind of Ishmaelites, whose hand is agahist 
others — what or who they are for (except them- 
selves) I do not know. They do not willingly 
come forward into the front nor even show 
themselves in the rear of the battle, but are very 
ready to denounce and disable those who arc 
indiscreet enough to do so. They are not for 
precipitating a crisis, but for laying down cer- 
tain general principles, which will do posterity 
a world of good and themselves no harm. Tliey 
are a sort of occult reformers, and patriots m- 
cogmto. They get snug places under Govern. 
ment, and mar popular Elections — but it is to 
advance the good of the cause. Their theories 
are as whole and as sleek as their skins, but 
that there is a certain jejuDeneas and poverty i 
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in both which prevents their ever putting on a 
wholeso le or comfortable appearance. 

R. But at least you will not pretend to deny 
the disti ction (you just now hinted at.) between 
things 01 ' real U*=''*" ""'^ merely fanciful in- 
terest ? 

S, No, I lii t d inction to the fulU ] 
I only \ then lot to mistake it. 

R. I have not test guess at what 

you mean. 

5. Is th( pof le view of the subject 

that has n ^en canvassed over and over 
again in tool? Or do you pass over all 

possible objections as the dreams of idle en- 
thusiasts? Let me ask, have you not a current 
dislike to any thing in the shape of sentiment 
oTsmHmentaiHyf for with you theyarethe same. 
Yet a thing and the cant about it are not the 
aame. The cant about Utility does not destroy 
- its essence. What do you mean by senti- 
\ menlali^f 

i^ I do not know. 

8. Well : you complain, however, that things 
of the greatest use in reality are not always of 
the greatest importance in an imaginary and 
romantic point of view ? 

R. Certainly ; this is the very pivot of all 
our well-grounded censure and dissatisfaction 
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with poetry, novel- writing, and other things of 
that flimsy, unmeaning stamp. 

S. It appears, then, that there are two j 
standards of value and modes of appreciation 
in human life, the one practical, the other ideal, 
— that that which is of the greatest moment to 
the Understanding is often of little or none at 
all to the Fancy, and vice versa. Why tlicn 
force these two standards into one ? Or make 
the Understanding judge of what belongs to 
the Fancy, any more than the Fancy judge of 
what belongs to the Understanding? Poetry 
would make bad mathematics, mathematics bad 
poetry: why jumble them together? Lcavu 
things, that are so, separate. Ctttque tribuUo 
suttm. 

R, I do not yet comprehend your precise 
drift. 

S, Nay, then, you will not. It is granted 
that a certain thing, in itself highly useful, does 
not afford as much pleasure to the imagination, 
or excite as much interest as it ought to do, or 
as some other thing which is of less real and 
practical value. But why ought it to excite 
this degree of interest, if it is not its nature to 
do so? Why not set it down to its proper ac- 
count of Utility in any philosophical estimate — 
let it go for what it is worth tlicre, vaitat fuon- 
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turn vakt-snd let the other leM worthy and (if 
you will) more meretriciout object be left free 
to produce all the aentiment and emotion it is 
capable of, and which the former is inadequate 
tOy and its value be estimated accordingly ! 

R. Will yon fiivour me with an illustration 
~-with any thing like common sense i 

S. A table, a duur, a fire-shovel, a Dutch* 
stove are useful things^ but they do not excite 
much sentiment — they are not confessedly the 
poetry of human life. 

R. No. 

S. Why then endeavour to make them so ; 
or in other words, to make them more than they 
are or can become ? A lute, a sonnet, a pic- 
ture, the sound of distant bells can and do ex- 
cite an emotion, do appeal to the fancy and the 
heart (excuse this antiquated phraseology!) — 
why then grudge them the pleasure they give 
to the human mind, and which it seems, on the 
very face of the argument, your objects of mere 
downright Utility (which are not also objects of 
Imagination) cannot? Why must I come to 
your shop, though you expressly tell me you 
have not the article I want ? Or why swear, 
with Lord Peter in the Tale of a Tub, that your 
loaf of brown bread answers all the purposes of 
mutton ? Why deprive life of what cheers and 
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adorns, more than of what supports it? A cliair 
is good to sit in (rs a matter of fact), a table to 
write on, a fire to warm one's self by — No one 
disputes it; but at the same time I want some- 
thing else to amuse and occupy my mind, some- 
tliing that stirs the breath of fancy, something 
that but to think of is to feel an interest in. 
Besides ray automatic existence, I have another, 
a-aentimcntal one, which must benourisIiedandAI 
supplied with proper food. This end the mere 
circumstance of practical or real Utility does 
not answer, and therefore is so fiir good for no< j 
thing. 

if. But is it not to be feared that this prefer- 
ence should be carried to excess, and that the 
essential should be neglected for the frivolous? 

S. I see no disposition in mankind to neglect 
the essential. Necessity has no choice. They 
pursue the mechanical mechanically, as puss j 
places herself by the fireside, and snuds up the 
warmth: — they dream over the romantic j and 
when their dreams are golden ones, it is pity to 
disturb them. There is as little danger as pos- 
sible of excess here; for the interest in things 
merely ideal can be only in proportion to the 
pleasure, that is, the real bencHt which attends 
them. A calculation of consequences may i" 
ceive, the impulses of passion may hurry 
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i away : sentimcnAt j^ since it cen* 

tres and reposes on itself* like mercy, ^ its 
quality is not strained : it droppeth as the gentle 
dew from heaven upon the place beneath !^ — 

R. You have asked me what Reason is : may 
I ask you what it is that constitutes Sentiment ? 

S, I have tdid you what Reason is : you should 
tell me what Sentiment is. Or I will give your 
learned professors and profound Encyclopedists, 
who lay down laws for the human inind with- 
out knowing any of the springs by which it 
acts, five years to make even a tolerable guess 
at what it is in objects that produces the fine 
flower of Sentiment, and what it is that leaves 
only the husk and stalk of Utility behind it. 

R. They are much obliged to you, but I 
fancy their time is better employed. 

S. What! in ringing the changes on the 
same cant-phrases, one after the other, in 
newspapers, reviews, lectures, octavo volumes, 
examinations, and pamphlets, and seeing no 
more of the matter all the while than a blind 
horse in a mill ? 

R. I have already protested against this per- 
sonality. But surely you would not put fiction 
on a par with reality ? 

5. My good friend, let me give you an in- 
stance of my way of thinking on this point. I 
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met Digmim (the singer) in the street the other 
day: he was humming a tune; and his eye, 
though quenched, was smiling. I could scarcely 
forhear going up to speak to him. Why so ? 1 
had seen him in the year 1792 (the first time I 
ever was at a play), with Snett and Misa Roman- 
zini and some others, in No Song No Supper ; 
and ever since, that hright vision of my child- 
hood has played round my fancy with unabated, 
vivid deh'ght. Yet the whole was fictitious, 
your cynic philosophers will say. 1 wish there 
were but a few realities that lasted so long, and 
were followed with so little disappointment. The 
imaginarj/ is what we conceive to be : it is reality 
that tantalizes us and turns out a fiction — that 
is the false Florimel ! 

R. But the Political Economists, in directing 
the attention to '* tlie greatest happiness of the 
greatest numbers," wish to provide for the solid < 
comforts and amelioration of human life. 

S. Yes, in a very notable way, after their 
fashion. I should not expect from men who 
are jealous of the mention of any thing like en- 
joyment, any great anxiety about its solid com- 
forts. Theirs is a very comfortable theory in- 
deed ! They would starve the poor outright, re- 
duce their wages to what is barely necessary to 
keep them alive, and if they cannot work, re- 
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a morsel for charity. If you hint atl 
remedy but " the grinding law of no- 
luspended in terrorem over the poor, 
th^ Me in agonies and think their victims are 
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as a resource against all our difficulties — if we 
had but a pestilence, it would demonstrate all 
their theories ! 
^ R. Leave Political Economy to those who pro- 
fess it, and come back to your mystical meta- 
pfaysicsi Do you not place actual sensations 
/ before sentimental refinements, and think the 
\ former the first things to be atteeded to in a 
soond moral system ? 
/ 8. I place the heart in the centre of my monJ 
\ system, and the seizes and the undeiKt^oding 
\ are its two extremities. You leave nothing but 
gross, material objects as the ends of pursuit, 
and the dry, formal calculations of the under- 
standing as the means of ensuring them. Is 
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this enough? Is man a mere animal, or a mere 
machine for philosophical experiments? All 
that is intermediate between these two is sen- 
timent: I do not wonder you sometimes feel 
A vacuum, winch you endeavour to HII up with 
spleen and misanthropy. Can you divest the 
mind of habit, memory, imagination, foresight* 
will ? Can you make it go on physical scn< 
sations, or on abstract reason alone? Notwitli- 
out making it over again. As it is constituted^ 
retiection recalswhat sense has once embodied ; 
imagination weaves a thousand associations 
round it, time endears, regret, hope, fear, in- 
numerable shapes of uncertain good still hover 
near it.y I hear the sound of village bells — it 
" opens all the cells where memory slept" — I 
see a well-known prospect, my eyes are dim 
with manifold recollections. What say you? 
Am I only as a rational being to hear the sound, 
to see the object with my bodily sense ? Is ail 
the rest to be dissolved as an empty delusion, by 
the potent spell of unsparing philosophy ? Or 
rather, have not a thousand real feelings and in- 
cidents hung upon these impressions, of which 
such dim traces and doubtful suggestions are all 
that is left? And is it not better that truth and 
nature should speak this imperfect but heartfelt 
language, than he entirely dumb? And 
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we not pmerve and cherish this precious link 
that connects tc^ther the finer essence of our 
past and fatare being by some expi^ssite symbol, 
rather than suffer aU that cheers and sustains 
life to fall into the dregs of material sensations 
and blindfold ignorance ? There, now, is half a 
definition, of Sentiment : for the other half we 
must wait till we see the article in the Scotch 
Encyclopedia on the subject. To deprive man 
\ of sentiment, is to deprive him of all that is in- 
- teresting to himself or others, except the present 
object and - a routine of cant-phrases, and to 
\ turn him into a savage, an automaton, or a Po- 
litical Economist. Nay more, if we are to feel 
or do nothing for which we cannot assign a pre- 
cise reason, why we cannot so much as walk, 
speak, hear, or see, without the same uncon- 
scious, implicit faith— not a word, not a sen- 
tence but hangs together by a number of im- 
perceptible links, and is a bundle of prejudices 
and abstractions. 

R. I can make nothing of you or your argu- 
ments. 

S. AU I would say is, that you cannot take 
the measure of human nature with a pair of 
compasses or a slip of parchment : nor do I 
think it an auspicious opening to the new Po^ 
litical Millennium to begin with setting our faces 
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against all that has hitherto kindled the en- 
thusiasm, or shutting the door against all that 
may in future give pleasure to the world. Your 
Elysium resembles Dante's Inferno — " Who en- 
ters there must leave all hope behind !'' 

R. The poets have spoiled you for all rational 
and sober views of men and society. 

S. I had rather be wrong with them, than 
right with some other persons that I could men- 
tion. I do not think you have shewn much 
tact or consecutiveness of reasoning in your 
defence of the system : but you have only to 
transcribe the trite arguments on the subject, 
set your own and a bookseller's name to them, 
and pass off for the head of a school and one of 
the great lights of the age ! 
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